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OU are driving down a country road one sunny 
morning in 1950. You stop beside a prosperous 
farmhouse and clamber out in seach of water 

for the radiator’s innards. 

Behind the house is a huge steel shed similar to a 
hangar—but there are no fragile planes in that shed; 
only a dozen huge-wheeled,-snub-nosed machines which 
would find it hard to leave the ground save under the 
persuasive influence of a hoist. 

You approach one of the overalled mechanics who 
is busy with a spanner tightening various parts of a 
tractor. 

“Where’s the farmer?” 

“I’m the farmer,” replies he of the wrench. “What 
can I do for you?” 

Back in 1925 you might have been surprised to find 
a son of the soil looking like a machinist, but in 1950 
you are not astonished. The machinist has come to 
the farm to stay. Farming is a mechanical industry 
in 1950. 

II 


F you think that such a view of the future is exag- 

gerated, recall the changes which have taken place 
in the last two generations. Sixty years ago the power 
for farms was furnished by animals. Horses and mules 
and oxen still help the farmer. But their proportion of 
the total power used on farms is less each year. Today 
more than half the primary power on our farms is me- 
chanical. The beast of burden requires a machinist 
more often than a veterinary. 


Farms use more power than all our mines and fac 
tories. And in two short generations, more than half 
this enormous transformation has been effected. Nor 
does it stop at the power phase of agriculture. From 
hay stackers to potato diggers, the whole field of agri- 
culture is being revolutionized—mechanized. In 1850 
the production of agricultural implements was less than 
$7,000,000. Last year the output of farm machinery, 
including tractors, passed the $300,000,000 mark. 
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Mechanizing the 
Farm: A Prophecy 


How a Revolution in Agricultural 
Methods Is Taking Place and 
What It Holds in Store for 
the Metal Trades 


BY PRENTICE WINCHELL 


But this is only a beginning. Rapid as has been 
the growth in use of mechanical aids for food produc- 
tion, such applications in the future will be even more 
rapid. There are many reasons for this. 


IIT 


TRONGEST of many 
reasons is the growth 
of population. Econo- 
mists say that popula- 
tion tends to double 
about every 25 to 30 
years. Statistics show 
that this is close to the 
facts in the United 
States. If the present 
trend is maintained— 
and there is no reason 





Population in the United States : . 
joubles about every thirty years. to suppose it will not 
What will it be in 1940? 19702 be—the United States 


will have to supply food 
for some 175,000,000 people in 1950—perhaps many 
millions more. 

Nor is there any reason to suppose that new terri- 
tory will be added to our possessions in any such ratio 
as the increase in population. Our population per 
square mile has been doubling about every 40 years. 
This simply means that more food will have to come 
from every acre. 

Now it is a well-understood fact that the more food 
which must be grown on any given area of land, the 
more labor in proportion is required to produce it. The 
best and richest land is used first, naturally. As the 
need for more and more food brings into use the less 
productive land, more work is needed to grow the 
bushel of potatoes or the peck of peas. 


Under these circumstances, rapidly growing popu- 
lation, need for increased food production and an ac- 
celerating cost of production, it will be seen that not 
only would more labor be needed on the farms, but food 
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would cost more and living costs in general would ad- 
vance. 

All of these things would undoubtedly have their 
effect today were it not for the improvements in agri- 
cultural methods, and particularly, the increased use of 
machinery. And 


ing, the need for improved machinery on the farm will 


as these factors become more press- 
become more evident and many farmers, who now hesi- 
tate about purchasing an expensive piece of equipment 
on grounds of cost, will find that the territory 


economists call “marginal utility” has been crossed and 


which 


that the new equipment is a necessity. 
[V 
HAT machinery has done for the farmer is best 
shown by the productivity of the individual farm 


hand. Sixty-five years ago 100 average farm workers 
produ ed enough to feed 651 people. In 1910 these 
same 100 workers were enabled, by the use of machin- 
e1 (and improved methods made possible by ma 
nine! ( produce enough food for 727 people. And 
20 the same 100 workers fed 966 hungry mouths 
Nearly 2,000,000 less workers were required o1 
farms in 1920 than ten years earlier. 


Thus machinery is making possible a reduction 


the working forces on our farms, despite the increased 


demands upon them. And it is very possible that the 
unwillingness of young men to do heavy drudgery or 
farms has had something to do with high cost of farn 
labor and consequently with the introduction of ma 


Certain it is that, with the 


growth of popu 

lation, the enormous increase in demand for food and 

the reluctance of labor to do the old type oI larm work, 
machinery offers the only solution. 

Moreover, as more food is required, more land must 

used to produce it. With every increase in area 


cultivated, the efficiency of machine farming becomes 


vident. Less than one-fifth of the land area of 


this country now cultivation, according to 


that 
half our land will be used for agri 


under 


Government estimates. Some say the day will 


come when nearly 
culture—but if the increase is very much less than that, 
an expansion 


f vllow. 


in the use of farm machinery will surely 


NOTHER facto: 
tarded the 


which has re- 





sale of farm 
equipment has been the dif- 
ficulty of adapting present 
implements to machine use. 

Many a 


clings to obsolete equipment 


manufacturer 


because he does not know 


how to get any value out of 
adapta 


it through sale or 


tion and because he thinks 
he cannot afford to throw 
; liens Meee away that much money. 
tractors The farmer has made the 
ne same mistake concerning 

his implements. 
A recent bulletin of the Department of Agriculture 
pointed out that most farm implements intended for 
field work were originally designed for the use of 


animal power. When tractors came into use for field 
work, they were easily adapted to the majority of the 
operations required for non-row crops, but for row 


crops there have been difficulties which meant the de- 
signing of new equipment. Each year sees newly de- 


signed implements for use with tractors; each year 
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sees many of the old implements worn out or discarded. 
The use of machinery is increased thereby. 

Another factor is the changing in training of the 
farmer. Our agricultural schools and colleges are 
turning out thousands of tomorrow’s farmers who are 
believers in mechanizing the farm. Many of them will 
design and invent new applications of power to the cul- 
tivation of the soil, planting of crops, harvesting, stor- 
ing and transporting of grain and all the duties which 
formerly took man or horse power. 

Still another reason for expecting increased sales 
of farm equipment is the competition which our 
farmers have to face from cheap food products grown 
More efficient production will help to offset 
this disadvantage in the world markets. 


abroad. 


VI 


HAT is true of the United States in particular is 
\ \ true of the rest of the world in general. So far 
as plentiful food supplies for a steadily increasing pop- 
ulation are concerned, there is but one solution, a grow- 
ing use of farm machinery, milking machines, seeders, 
huskers, the thousand and one items of farm machinery 
plus the appliances which are necessary to keep such 
equipment in good running order. Therefore manufac- 
turers of such machines and appliances may and do 
expect a continual gain in demand for their products. 
Is there any reasonable way of determining how much 
‘f an increase may be anticipated during a _ given 


period? 


the number of 
fed and the amount of food required. 


There is a direct relation between 
mouths to be 
Quality or variety of food products might conceivably 
change considerably, but quantity could not be reduced 
per person without immediate and_ seriotfs_ results. 
There may be many who eat overmuch—but there are 
also some who are not properly fed. The quantity of 
food consumed in the United States (regardless of ex- 
ports or imports) might well be expected to double 
every 50 years. 

What are the facts in regard to value of actual 
production? From 1890 to 1920 the total wealth pro- 
duced by farms (crops, livestock, dairy products, etc., 
but not including gain in farm property) 
showed a distinct tendency to double every decade. If 
constant, and exports and imports were 
eliminated, the tendency would presumably be to double 
once every 50 years. 


value of 


prices were 
But price increases, large exports 
and growth of consumption combined to give a total 
farm production in 1890 of about $2,500,000,000; 1900, 
$5,000,000,000; 1910, $9,000,000,000, and 1920, $18,- 
000,000,000. (All figures approximate.) 

How much machinery is employed to produce this 
enormous wealth? The Department of Commerce lists 
the total value of all farm implements and machinery 
on farms in 1890 as $494,000,000. Ten years later, 
when food production had doubled, the value of imple- 
ments and machinery had advanced to $749,000,000— 
about a 50 per cent increase. After another decade, 
the value of such equipment was estimated at $1,265,- 
000,000—this time more than a 50 per cent increase. 
And during the last decade in question, the value of 
implements and machinery on farms jumped to $3,594,- 
000,000—not far from three times the value in pre- 


vious years. 


Difference in price levels, errors of computation 
and lack of comparable data may all be brought into 
the problem to justify any discrepancies which appear, 
but the fact remains that in recent years the gain in 
value of machinery employed on farms has been more 
rapid than formerly. This bears out the contention 
previously made, that as population increases and food 
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becomes increasingly difficult to produce, the applica- 
tion of machinery to farming will be steadily accel- 
erated. 


VII 


ERE is another element 
which enters into the fu- 
ture of farm machinery 
and those who produce the 
raw materials for it as 
well as those who actually 
manufacture the imple- 
ments. This is the ele- 
ment which, overlooked 
for many years by the 
automobile business, is 
now the mainstay of that 
industry. We refer to re- 
Total production of farm im- Placements. It is well 
plements, dotted area. Output known that a very large 


of tractors, lined area. The proportion of the total 
trend is clearly upward despite : . : 
business in automobiles 


the drop after the unusual busi- : 
is now traced to replace- 


ness of 1920. 
ment orders. 

Farm implements and machines also have to be 
replaced, of course. Manufacturers have been getting 
replacement orders for many years. But with every 
increase in total value of farm implements in use, the 
total annual replacement business must show a corre 
sponding gain. Fifteen years ago, when the entire 









Compressed Gas Manufacturers to Meet 
in January 


The Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ Association 
will hold its thirteenth annual meeting on Jan. 25, 
1926, at the Hotel Astor, New York. The association 
represents manufacturers of all industrial gases, such 
as acetylene, ammonia, carbonic gas, chlorine, hydro- 
gen, nitrous oxide, nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur dioxide 
and various hydrocarbon gases. These gases are used 
for isolated lighting and heating plants, in the fabri- 
cation of metal by means of the welding and cutting 
. torch, for mechanical refrigeration, for carbonation of 
beverages, for bleaching in the textile and paper indus- 
| tries, in the purification of water and sewage by 
7 chlorination, as anaesthetics, in fire extinction, and for 
various other purposes. 
The value of compressed gases consumed in the 
United States yearly is now estimated as at least 
; $60,000,000. They are transported under high pressure 
in steel cylinders or tank cars. About 4,000,000 gas 
cylinders are in service representing an investment of 
some $40,000,000. 
The headquarters of the association are at 120 
é West Forty-second Street, New York, and John H. 
Luening is secretary. 


+ 


A dipper dredge is now under eonstruction at the 
works of the Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. It 
will be driven through electric motors by Diese! en- 
gines of 1200 hp. capacity, the fact that the Diesel 
engines have been applied being of interest in addi- 
tion to the size of the dredge. 
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valuation of such machinery in use on farms was $1,- 
265,000,000, replacement business was, perhaps, not 
such an important item. Today, when new machines 
are being placed on the market every month, when 
graduates of agricultural colleges apply scientific 
methods to the old farm, and when the total value of 
farm equipment must be well above the $4,000,000,000 
mark, the replacement business is of much more im- 
portance. 

Twenty-five years from now, if population is double 
that of 1920, when food production will have increased 
proportionately (possibly exports may drop and im- 
ports increase) when the total value of farm imple- 
ments climbs toward the $10,000,000,000 mark, then 
the replacement business will presumably dominate the 
implement industry as it does the automotive industry 
today in the domestic market. 

Those who were astonished at the continual acceler- 
ation of automobile production will probably be aston- 
ished again by the great strides which the agricultural 
machinery business will make in the next decade or 
two. But those who look at the figures concerning 
population, food, farm labor and the use of imple- 
ments will not be surprised. 

As the age of hand production of industrial articles 
has largely given way to the machine production of 
commodities, so will the planting and growing and har- 
vesting of food become a machine, rather than a hand, 
industry. The old order changeth before our eyes. 


| 


\ 
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Steel Treaters’ Winter Sectional Meeting 
at Buffalo 


Active preparations are being made by the Buffalo 
Chapter of the American Society for Steel Treating 
for the winter sectional meeting which will be held at 
the Hotel Statler on Thursday and Friday, Jan. 21 and 
22. The chairman of the chapter, G. J. Armstrong, 
has appointed five committees, one on publicity, another 
on registration, a third on finance, a fourth for the 
dinner and a fifth on entertainment and arrangements, 
and they are all actively at work. Some of the metal- 
lurgists who will deliver papers are H. J. French, of 
the Bureau of Standards; Dr. Egeberg, Halcomb Steel 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and E. C. Bain, Union Carbide 
and Carbon Research Laboratories, Long Island City, 
N. Y. On the day preceding the opening of the sec 
tional meeting, the first session of the newly elected 
directors of the national society will be held. 


“Concentration in Boilers,” a paper read by Grant 
D. Bradshaw, Andrews-Bradshaw Co., Pittsburgh, be- 
fore the Engineering Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
has been reprinted and is being distributed by the com- 
pany. It deals with treatment of feed water for boiler 
use, to prevent scaling and other difficulties in opera- 
tion. 


The American Oil Burner Association will hold its 
next annual convention and exposition at the Book 
Cadi lac Hotel, Detroit, April 6 to 8, 1926. Leod D. 
Becker, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, is executive 
secretary. 























































Machine-Shop Facilities Improve 


Progress Summarized in Report Submitted at Meeting of 
Mechanical Engineers—Optical Measurements, Design 


Fallacies and Gear Problems Discussed 


COMPREHENSIVE report of the progress 


shop facilities during the past few years was one 


of several contributions of the machine-sho} 
practice division of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers to the forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
society, held in the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York, Nov. 30-De 1. This report, together with similar 


£ 


progress reports of the other professional divisions of 
the society, was presented at the general session held 
Dec. 2, and was read by W. F. Dixon, works manage} 
of the Singer Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J., and chair- 
man of the shop practice division. 

The use and advantages of optical measuring 
struments, some fallacies in machine design, and a dis 
cussion of gear problems were among the subject 
taken up at other sessions arranged by the machin¢ 


sho} practice division. 


Progress a Matter of Orderly Development 


Che improvement in shop facilities was said 
been to a considerable extent a matter of the order 
levelopme f known principles, rather than the d 
covery of new ones. There are nevertheless ex 


which are noted in the report. 

According to the report, the general tendency ha 
been, quite properly, toward relieving the operator 
more and mere of the burden of tedious hand labor. 
As new machine tools are substituted for older ones, 
the operator usually finds that more power and more 
of his employer’s capital have been placed under his 
control, and that this condition has been accompanied 
by the capacity for doing more and better work 


s end, machine-shop machinery is being de- 
signed stronger and heavier, and more power is being 
ipplied t t Direct electric-motor drive for machines 
s coming into greater use, partly as a result of ap 
plying more power to the machines and partly because 

' its facilit f control. To a great extent, however, 
individual-motor drive is popular in spite of more costly 
installation because it makes possible a cleaner and 
light shop, eliminates overhead works, and permits 
the icing of machinery to greater advantage. Motor 
lriv ng further developed into unit drive. Several 
motors are often applied to one machine as this elin 

plicated gear trains and in some cases helps 
toward re economical construction. Sometimes the 
base of the machine incloses the motor. 
rication is receiving more and more considera 
Pressure and splash feed to all bearings and 
geal th filters on the return, are becoming commo! 
The nec ty for improved lubrication increases 
n ecomes more complicated, more powe1 
applied nd greater accuracy and longer life are 
demand Son of these latter reasons have turned 
mar nachine builders to the use of ball and rolle 
bea gs, which are installed quite as often to assur 
uninterrupted service and freedom from lubricatior 
power. 
Machine control is another factor which is claiming 
re ent Hand-cranking of tables, car- 
ges, and slides is being replaced by fast feed move- 
ment ontrolled by handy levers or push buttons, 
whic! e both the time and energy of the operator. 
M: f b ynserving device . such as chucks 
Am} perated mechanically, hydraulically, ele« 
trical y compressed air, are coming into use and 
are rapidly superseding those manually operated. 
Entire rooms occupied by machines working on cast 
iron are served by dust-collecting systems which clea 
ind change the air, keep the floors clean, and minimiz« 


the necessity for brushing fixtures. Increasing atten- 
tion is being given to the elimination of accidents by 
guarding dangerous mechanisms, and specially trained 
men are being employed to look for and correct hazar- 
dous machines and practices. All-geared heads and 
single-pulley drives, for example, increase the oper- 
ator’s safety. 

Hopper and magazine feeds are becoming common 
on high-production machines for light and medium- 


weight parts 
Basic Machine Tools Improved 


In lathes, mention might be made of one huge 
irning machine recently built which swings 300,000 
b. between centers and has eight electric motors and 

6-in. grinding machine built on a carriage for use 

anywhere along its 45 ft. of working length. The 
designs of other new lathes include automatic features, 
multiple-feed slides, and single-pulley drives, and on at 
least one of these machines the work is fed automatic- 


ally from a magazine. Planing machines are being 
provided with ywer fast traverse, faster cutting and 
return speeds, and better lubrication. 


Milling machines now have stiffer over-arms, fast 
power table feeds and motors inside the column. The 
special and manufacturing types have been developed 
to do a wide variety of work; in some casgs they com- 
pete with the planer in the job shop, while in others 
they operate continuously on quantity production. The 
development of these manufacturing millers has been 
of prime importance to some industries. 

For drilling, we have more rigid machines, higher- 
peed machines, and more sensitive machines. Mul- 
iple-spindle drills (both standard and special) are being 
yuilt for larger production. If quantities warrant, it 
is usually possible to secure a machine, made up of 
semi-standard units, to drill all the holes in a part from 
almost any direction. 


Rapid Progress in Grinding Process 


Grinding as a shop process has been developed re- 

ly during the past few years. One of the most 
itstanding of these developments is the centerless 
grinder, the unusual production and precision possibili- 
ties of which have opened up wide fields for its use. 
Improvements on internal grinders extend from an at- 
tachment on a universal grinding machine to an almost 
automatic machine which is self-gaging, self-dressing, 
and self-feeding. Cylindrical grinders are being made 
with better bearings, better lubrication, and greater 
ease of control. Some auto-loading machines have 
been built for special production. Wide-wheel straight- 
in grinding has come into favor on some varieties of 
work, Extremely powerful and accurate surface 
grinders are now being built. One of these has a 
100-hp. drive, while another has an automatic sizing 
device and is arranged to finish the work in one pass 
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inder the wheel. The grinding of threads on taps, 
gages, hobs, etc., has been a development of recent 


ears, and some progress has been made in the grind- 
ng of gears. Disk grinding, which has been developed 
to a high state of perfection, is an important operation 
n many industries. 
Mechanical lapping has filled a need for greater 
precision and better finish, and machines have been 
developed to lap both flat and cylindrical parts with 
great accuracy and high finish. It is possible by this 
method to economically produce work which is accurate 
to fractions of a ten-thousandth part of an inch. 
Besides the general classes of machines mentioned. 
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an endless variety of more or less special machines for 
centering, tapping, milling, threading, polishing, buf- 
fing, stamping, etc., is being produced. The increased 
use of pressed metal, which calls for better and larger 
presses, has led to the recent development of machines 
which duplicate automatically blanking and forming 
dies, iron patterns, molds, and engraved work. 

To facilitate jig and fixture work there are now 
available precision boring machines which take the 
guessing out of this line of work and effect a great 
saving in cost. 

The use of automatic machinery has extended to 
the heat-treating shop, where various mechanical de- 
vices make this phase of manufacture more accurate 
and economical, and more pleasant for those engaged 
in it. 


Important Developments in Measuring Devices 


One of the most important developments has been 
that of precision measuring. Some time ago we passed 
from the caliper to the micrometer. Now we are pass- 
ing from the micrometer to the precision gage block, 
the sensitive comparator, and light interference as 
bases for close measurements in the shop. These ac- 
curate instruments and tools have gone far toward 
making real interchangeable manufacture possible at 
a low cost. With the increasing demand for closer 
limits in shop work, it is fortunate that a standard of 
measurement can be referred to which is many times 
times more accurate than is actually required. 

Along with the mechanical progress made _ in 
machine-shop practice, there has been a corresponding 
improvement in human relations in the shop. Lighting, 
ventilation, cleanliness, and safety are planned into 
modern shop construction. Hospitals are installed to 
care for those injured and, in addition, to guard the 
general health of workers. Schools and apprenticeship 
systems are being highly developed. 


Possibilities of Extending Use of Optical Measuring 
Instruments 


AX interesting outline of the use of optical measuring 
instruments and the possibilities of extending their 
application in the making of machine parts was given 
by Henry F. Kurtz, optical engineer, scientific bureau, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Kurtz’s paper, under the subject of “Principles and 
Advantages of Optical Methods for Measuring Machine 
Parts,” was presented at the machine shop practice 
session held Dec. 1. 

In many cases, said Mr. Kurtz: light, because of 
its peculiar properties, may be used for making precise 
measurements of quantities that are entirely beyond 
the possibilities of the engineer’s usual equipment. The 
increasing demand for accuracy at low cost has led to 
the design within the last few years of many optical 
instruments, four types of optical apparatus having 
been applied to the measuring of machine parts. The 
field of application of these devices was said, however, 
to have been barely touched upon. 

Interference appartus, one of the types discussed, 
was said to have a wide potential field of usefulness 
for the engineer. The optician has checked the plane- 
ness of surfaces and has compared curvatures and 
sphericities by means of the interference principle for 
many years, but it is only within the past few years 
that the engineer has used this method in the making 
and checking of master gages. With careful work he 
is now able to compare lengths with certainty to within 
observed differences of a few millionths of an inch. It 
was stated that the principle of interference of light 
can doubtless be extended to many other phases of 
mechanical work through the construction of suitable 
appartus. Such apparatus would not be delicate nor 
complicated, and would require less skill in use than 
the ordinary micrometer caliper. The results, it was 
said, would be a hundred fold more accurate and there- 
fore much more dependable. 

Application of the optical lever was briefly dis- 
cussed, and also imaging systems, by which with the 
help of lens systems, beams of light may be controlled 
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in such a manner as to form images of objects. These 
lens systems may be designed to give an image many 
times larger than the object itself, the errors of the 
object being magnified to a high degree and becoming 
correspondingly easier to observe and to measure. The 
lens system may be arranged to present the image for 
inspection in a plane containing a measuring device, 
for instance a scale, cross-hair micrometer, or a stand- 
ard templet or contour plate, or an accurately made 
scale drawing of the object under investigation. One 
of the most serviceable arrangements is that of the 
projection system, which is coming into use because 
of the ease of observation, no eyepiece being required, 
because large magnifications are easily attained, and 
because a photographic plate may be inserted in the 
image plane and a permanent and accurate record 
made of the conditions under investigation. Among 
several applications shown by lantern slides was a 
microscope arranged for setting the cutting tool in a 
machine, the tool being set in a few minutes to an 
accuracy of about 0.001 in. Previous to the adoption 
of this method the tool could be set only by trial and 
error, at the expense of % hr. in time. Thread tool- 
setting microscopes were also shown, these devices per- 
mitting judging the angle of the tool and its angu- 
lar position to within a few minutes of arc. A tool 
maker’s microscope used in locating holes in a drill 
jig was another device of interest, as well as a Goni- 
ometer eyepiece for tool makers’ microscopes. The 
latter permits measuring flank angle and angle of 
“lean” as well as helix angle of screw and also making 
angular measurements on other machine parts. 


Two Optical Projection Types 


In optical projection apparatus two types were dis- 
cussed: 1, Comparators, by means of which the pro- 
jected image of a thread is compared with a standard 
outline, and 2, direct measuring apparatus, which does 
not require a standard of comparison. 

An interesting section of the paper was devoted to 
optical scale reading. Angle measuring tools used by 
the tool maker are usually provided with scales and 
verniers divided on steel. The verniers are hard to 
read for the average mechanic, the lines are coarse and 
conducive to inaccuracy, and the scales are susceptible 
to damage by abrasion and corrosion, said Mr. Kurtz. 
Advantage of magnification has been taken recently 
in the use of a glass scale, divided to fractions of a 
degree and a single line index by means of which 
angles may be estimated to 5 min. of arc. For linear 
measurements the scale is divided to read fractions 
of an inch, either by means of a single-line or an eye- 
piece micrometer. The scale is completely inclosed and 
protected from abrasion. The elimination of the 
vernier was stressed as reducing the setting and reading 
to the lowest terms of simplicity. A caliper made 
with such a scale was shown, also level protractor and 
devices for setting a milling machine indexing head. 
Other illustrations included thickness gages, by means 
of which thickness of 0.00005 in. may be read with cer- 
tainty, and a length comparator provided with two 
micrometer microscopes and capable of measuring to 
an accuracy of one micron or 1/25,000 in. 

In concluding his paper Mr. Kurtz said: “The 
success of such specially designed optical tools, to- 
gether with the obvious capabilities and possibilities 
for further uses of optical apparatus, indicate that 
much remains to be done before these possibilities are 
exhausted.” 

Among those taking part in the discussion were 
R. E. Flanders, manager Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt.; G. M. Eaton, chief mechanical engi- 
neer Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh: W. J. Peets, engineer Singer Mfg. Co., Eliza- 
bethport, N. J.; C. W. Keuffel, Keuffel & Esser Co., 
New York, and D. R. Miller and H. W. Bearce, Bureau 
of Standards, Washington. 

Another paper at the same session was on “The 
Tension Ratio and Transmissive Power of Belts,” pre- 
sented by C. A. Norman, professor of machine design, 
Ohio State University. The paper gives in the form 
of curves the results of an investigation on rubber, 
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leather and fabric belts, conclusions drawn from the 
tests being given also. 


Loose Thinking in Design and Use of Engineering 
Products 


HE methods of the engineer in solving problems 

arising in the design of machinery, as contrasted 
with those who substitute guess work for analysis and 
chance for judgment, were outlined in a paper on “The 
Question Mark in Machine Design,” by Forrest E. Car- 
dullo, chief engineer, G. A. Gray Co., Cincinnati. The 
paper, which was read by A. L. Jenkins, professo1 
of mechanical University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, at a second held Dec. 2 under the 
auspices of the machine shop practice division, dealt 
also with the effects of loose thinking in the 


and use of engineering products. 


engineering, 


session 
erection 


The attitude of the average machinery user on the 
the method of attaching 


of foundations and on 


+ 


subjec 


machinery to foundations was said to give some 
machinery builders a great deal of trouble. Machine 
frames, it was pointed out, are of two types: Those 


which have inherent rigidity and so have need of su} 
port at three points only; and those without inherent 
rigidity, which must be supported at intervals in orde 
to maintain their form and maintain alinement. At- 
tempts to confer rigidity on machines of the latter typ¢ 
by bolting or grouting them firmly to a foundation 
were said to be fatal to the satisfactory use of planers 
lathes and machines of that type. The bed of 
machine should be set on a good foundation, and sup- 


such a 


ported on suitable wedges or other leveling devices 
at intervals of 3 to 5 ft. Many shop men, said Mr 
Cardullo, assume that a foundation will remain true, 


and that if a machine bed without inherent rigidity be 
grouted to the foundation, it will add to the stiffness 
and strength of the bed and eliminate vibration. Foun 
dations sometimes settle from %4 to % in., a case being 
cited where planer beds were forcibly sprung over % 
in., by being firmly 

settled. 


Of the 


grouted to a foundation which had 


types of foundations, rock-supported. 
pile-supported, and floating, the rock-supported founda- 
tion was said to be the best machine foundation, if 
obtainable at cost. But this type 1s 
subject to some seasonable movement, and long beds or 
frames must not be grouted or bolted to it. Where the 
cannot be carried down to rock, it may be 
laid upon piles, columns or beams which are rock-sup- 
ported, such a foundation being less subject to seas- 
onal movement, but likely to settle at 
where it concentrated loads. 


three 


reasonapbie 


even 


foundation 


more 


° pes 


carries 


Supporting Power of Floating Foundations 


The floating foundation, which is one laid on an 
ordinary earth surface and which has been properly 
leveled and compacted, must be stiff enough to transmit 
the load equally to all parts of the surface. It must 
also be large enough so that the distributed load does 
ot exceed the safe bearing power of the earth. It 


igned reinforced- 
persons mistak- 
of a floating 
and spend money 


s usually in the form of a properly des 
oncrete slak It said that many 
that the supporting powe1 

s proportional to its depth, 
and 


was 
ingly imagine 
foundation 
unnecessarily for 


excavation concrete, or, Worse 
vet, erect n achin« ry on floating piers. It was pointed 
out that even a good floating foundation may settle 


and provision must 


st 
level. If the 


be made for keeping the machinery 
foundation carries only fixed 
it can support a number of machines with only slight 
seasonal changes and very little settling If, however, 
the loading varies time to time, as for instance, 

supports a column supporting a traveling 
crane, independent slabs should be provided for ma- 
chines without inherent rigidity, while a slab 
will do for a number of machines whose frames have in- 


weights, 


from 


if a slab 


common 


herent rigidity. 

When a floating foundation is laid near a pile or 
rock-supported foundation, many masons think that 
they add to the rigidity and supporting power of the 


floating foundation by anchoring it at this point to the 
pile or rock-supported foundation. As a matter of 
fact, said Mr. Cardullo, the foundation is then not so 
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good as it would be if it were free from such support. 
It was pointed out that in this case, if the earth set- 
tles even slightly, the foundation will no longer be 
true: while if the rock-foundation be subject to moving 
loads, the floating slab will vary continually in its 
level. 

False Impressions Relating to Bearings 


A great deal of misinformation and false impres- 
sions were said to be current with regard to the design 
and use of bearings. The best bearing, where possible 
to use it, was said to be a perfectly cylindrical hole, 
the hole being larger than the shaft by an amount 
sufficient to permit an oil film of proper thickness. 
One of the things which is often done wrong is to 
“scrape in” or “fit” a bearing, “scraping in” being 
spoken of as the old-fashioned mechanical method of 
making a hole of the same size as the shaft. Therefore 
a bearing that has been scraped-in has no room between 
the shaft and box for an oil film. Half boxes were 
said to be often necessary in order to assemble the 
bearing, but in such a case the two half boxes should 
e machined to a perfect cylindrical hole and no shims 
should be used. The use of a “quarter-box” was char- 
acterized as a mechanical crime. In addition to being 
mechanically incorrect, the quarter-box was said to be 
an expensive form of bearing, and by substituting a 
properly designed half-box a great deal of bearing 
trouble will be eliminated. In referring briefly to lu- 
brication and oil grooving, Mr. Cardullo said that the 
figure eights, criss crosses and complicated systems of 
reversed spirals with which many bearings are pro- 
vided, show that their designers are ignorant on these 
points 

Another case of design error was said to be the 
open-side or G-frame for punches and similar machines. 


Gear Problems Discussed 


WO papers devoted to gear problems were pre- 

sented at this session, one being on the subgect of 
“Normal Pitch—the Index of Gear Performance,” by 
G. M. Eaton, chief mechanical engineer Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. Mr. Eaton’s 
paper, which was received with interest, outlined cer- 
tain departures from previously accepted practice, 
these departures being said to have been found use- 
ful in the manufacture of heavy involute gearing, as 
they ease the performance during the breaking-in stage 
of operation. The paper shows that improved per- 
formance may be obtained by adopting the proper re- 
lation between the normal pitches of the driving and 
driven gears, measured at the point of tooth engage- 
ment. A normal pitch indicating device was also de- 
scribed, this device having been improved, however, 
since the paper was written. The methods outlined 
were developed and are in commercial use at the R. D. 
Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh. They apply particularly to 
gears for heavy duty, such as those used in heavy 
traction electric locomotives. The fundamental prin- 
ciples, however, were said to apply to any involute 
gearing. 

Among those discussing Mr. Eaton’s paper were 
R. E. Flanders, manager Jones & Lamson Machine Co.. 
Springfield, Vt.; B. F. Waterman, engineer Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence; W. H. Phillips, R. D. 
Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh; S. Timoshenko, research en- 
gineer Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, and H. J. Eberhardt, Newark Gear Cutting 
Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

The other paper devoted to gear problems dealt 
with: “Some Comparative Wear Experiments on Cast 
Iron Gear Teeth,” and was contributed jointly by 
Guido H. Marx, professor of machine design, Lawrence 
E, Cutter, associate professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing and B. M. Green, assistant professor of mechanical 
engineering of Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
The gears tested had a face-width of 1% in., all 
pinions having 30 teeth and all gears 60 teeth. Three 


types were included in the test; four-pitch, 14% deg. 
involute, standard depth; four-pitch, 20 deg. involute 
standard depth; and 4/5 pitch, 2 deg. involute stub- 
The test apparatus, which was designed by 


the 


tooth. 


Professor Cutter, was described, as was also 
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method of making the test. Extended data and com- 
putations were omitted, and the results of the tests 
were set forth in the graphical form. Among the 
deductions indicated by the tests were: The standard 
depth, 20-deg. involute tooth form appears to be a 
better one to resist wear than the standard depth, 141% 
deg. involute form; the stub-tooth 20 deg. involute tooth 
form appears to resist wear better than the standard 
depth 14% deg. involute form and the standard depth 
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20 deg. involute tooth form appears to resist wear bet- 
ter than the stub-tooth, 20 deg. involute form. 

The paper was read by W. R. Eckart, professor 
of mechanical engineering, Stanford University and 
among those discussing it were Wilfred Lewis, presi- 
dent Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; J. M. Lessells, re- 
search department Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, and C. W. Ham, associate professor 
of machine design University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


Smelting Iron Ores 


Combustibility of Coke Studied by Bureau of Mines—Use of Manganiferous 
and Poor Alabama Ores 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 8.—With a view to increasing 
efficiency and lessening costs in the smelting of iron, 
the Bureau of Mines has attempted to determine the 
fundamental reactions (as in the combustion of coke) 
that take place in the interior of the commercial iron 
blast furnace. It has attacked the problem by two 
methods, says the report of the bureau for the fiscal 
year 1925. The two methods are: First, by studying 
the composition of gases between the tuyere level and 
the stock line; and second, by studying the composition 
of stock samples from various levels within the fur- 
nace. The investigation is analogous to work that the 
bureau has conducted with the small experimental fur- 
nace at Minneapolis. 

In a study of the combustibility of coke a survey 
was made of the combustion zones of 14 blast furnaces. 
Gas samples were taken at various intervals across the 
tuyere planes of commercial furnaces, and the bureau’s 
experimental furnace. Results of sampling at the 
tuyeres of 14 commercial furnaces, it is stated, show 
that the combustion of the coke in the hearth takes 
place in comparatively restricted zones at the nose of 
each tuyere. The results of sampling in the upper part 
of the stack of one commercial furnace, says the re- 
port, show that the movement of stock in the furnace 
is toward these combustion zones. It seems evident, 
it is pointed out, that the movement of stock and the 
process of reduction in the upper part of the blast fur- 
nace are not uniform; near the walls the charge moves 
faster than in the center of the furnace. 

In the blast furnace, the report states, the burning 
of the coke with pre-heated air at the blast entrance 
forms a 35 to 65 mixture of carbon monoxide and nitro- 
gen. This gas, forced upward through the furnace, 
heats the descending ore particles and reduces the iron 
oxide to metal. At the surface of contact between ore 
and gas, it is stated, three things happen: 

(1) Heat is transferred from the gas to the solid 

(2) The iron oxide is reduced through the oxida- 
tion of the carbon monoxide. 

(3) The gas pressure drops because of the surface 
friction. Knowledge of these three phenomena is of 
fundamental importance, and the North Central sta- 
ton is conducting laboratory experiments relating to 
them, 


“Formulas have been found by which the drop in 
gas pressure may be calculated for any given value of 
ore size, temperature, gas flow, and degree of packing,” 
the report says. “Experiments on heat transfer are 
giving promise. Studies on the rate of ore reduction 
show that although more than 99 per cent of the carbon 
monoxide can be oxidized by the ore and the reaction is 
rapid, the speed of the reaction is affected by the in- 
timacy of contact between gas and ore. A study of 
these three fundamental reactions will, it is hoped, 
enable the design and operation of the blast furnace to 
be less dependent upon rule-of-thumb methods and 
thereby the iron industry may meet better the increas- 
ing necessity of utilizing lower grades of ores and 
fuels.” 

Surveys in Alabama are declared to have shown 


vast quantities of iron ore that is of a grade too low 
for making iron under present conditions. The bene- 
ficiation of this ore to get a product that can be profit- 
ably smelted is being studied by the Southern station. 
In addition to a large number of small-scale tests, the 
station made many large-scale tests of samples of red 
hematite from the Birmingham district. The tests in- 
cluded gravity concentration, magnetic concentration, 
roasting, and microscopic examination. Good results 
were obtained from tests of ores from part of the gray 
iron ore mines in Alabama and a reasonably positive 
method of concentration was developed, it is stated. 
Samples of ore from Talladega district are to be tested. 


Use of Manganiferous Ores 


The report also deals with investigation at the ex- 
perimental furnace regarding the utilization of man- 
ganiferous iron ores. It is declared that steel makers 
and other users of manganese fully appreciate the lack 
of domestic reserves of high grade ore for ferromanga- 
nese. The primary object of the run of the furnace 
for a period of 34 days was to determine the feasibility 
of running a furnace on a 100 per cent charge of 
Cuyuna range manganiferous iron ores and to ascer- 
tain the tonnage, fuel consumption and recovery of 
manganese which may be expected in the commercial 
smelting of these ores. 

In treating of this subject the report adds, in part: 

During the test the composition of the slag was 
varied over a rather wide range and the effect upon 
the amount of manganese recovered in the metal was 
noted Cuyuna range ores give slags high in alumina 
and the test showed conclusively that such slags cause 
operating difficulties unless the basicity ratio of the 
charge is carefully adjusted to compensate for the 

Calculations made indicate that the recovery 
of manganese and the fuel consumption fall within the 


alumina 


range of commercial practice at furnaces making 
spiegel. 

One hundred and thirty-six tons of metal made 
during the tests is now available for investigating 
methods of obtaining a product that can be used in 
the manufacture of ferromanganese 

During the run nearly 900 gas samples were taken 
from various heights in the furnace From the more 
systematic and comprehensive data obtained, it will 
be possible to follow the reactions taking place within 
the furnace As similar data have been taken at a 
commercial furnace, comparisons can be made between 
experimental and commercial furnace conditions. Com- 
parison of gas analyses for the two furnaces indicates 
that interesting conclusions can be drawn concerning 
the paths of the materials within the furnaces 


A new style concrete board nail is being put on the 
market vy the American Steel Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 
A double head permits easy pulling of the nail without 
distortion of the lumber and this makes possible use of 
both the nails and the wood over again. In this line is 
also offered a nail that is finding large use in holding 
the false floor of automobile freight cars. The nail 
may be removed without destroying car floors. 
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Sulphur Taken Up from Fuel Gases* 


Absorption in the Open-Hearth from German 


Lignite Briquettes—Effect of Fluorspar 


and Ferromanganese 


INCE 19 the Peine rolling mills have used 
nsiderable quantity of lignite briquettes in the 
rotating-grate producers which supply the gas 
required for the open-hearth furnaces. At first bri 
quettes with a sulphur content of 3 to 4 per cent were 
ised, and subsequently the briquettes contained 2.4 to 
2.8 per cent 
It was not possible to make exact measurements at 
! s the sulphur content of the scrap used was 
wn; and, moreover, owing to irregularity 
the delivery of the briquettes it was seldom possible 
for any length of time on a single grade of 
briquettes They generally were mixed with a vari- 


able proportion of coal so that, for two furnaces whic! 
produced 35 to 38 tons per heat, there was one pr 
ducer operating on coal and four on briquettes. 

The sulphur content of the gases was determine 
quite regularly. The volatile sulphur in the briquettes 
’ cen as being the difference between the total sul 
und the sulphur remaining in the ash. It has 
been assumed that only the volatile sulphur went off 
with the gases, the sulphate sulphur remaining behind 





n the ash; but it is not known for certain whether the 
sulphur is distributed in this manner, nor whether the 
ineration as carried out in the laboratory follows the 
Same course as the producer where moist air is 
introduced 
Determination of the sulphur contents of the bri- 


quettes and of the gas, taken in conjunction with the 
eld of gas per kilo of fuel, showed that the gas con- 
tained considerably more sulphur than would be the 

se if only the “volatile” sulphur of the lignite had 
een gasified; while with coal the reverse was true. 
That this is due to the use of steam rather than to a 
lag in the composition of the gas when there is a 
change in the fuel, was shown by the fact that, when 
no steam was used, the sulphur content of the gases 
ell to about 78 per cent of its former value. Most of 
e sulphur in the gases is in the form of hydrogen 
sulphide, and the presence of steam does not affect the 
proportion to any considerable extent. 


The sulphur content of the gas cannot, therefore, 

e calculated from the total and volatile sulphur con 
tents of the briquettes, as determined in the laboratory, 
because: (1) the ash from the producer has not the 
composition as the analytical ash, the former 

ng a certain amount of incompletely burned 

( the yield of gas per kilo of lignite would have 

t e determined in each case, as the yield varies wit! 


he pitch content of the briquettes. The only accurate 
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and satisfactory procedure is to make a determination 
of the sulphur in the gas. 


Use of Fluorspar 


The harmful action of the sulphur on the steel can 
be mitigated by the addition of fluorspar. The charge 
used during the period of the experiments consisted 
of: Cast iron, 10 to 11 tons; scrap iron, 26 to 28 tons; 
lime, 1.4 to 1.8 tons; 70 to 80 per cent ferromanganese, 
120 to 300 kilos (added at the end) and fluorspar, 45 to 
3 kilos per heat. The slag amounted to about 12 per 
cent of the weight of ingots obtained. The results of 
144 heats are given in the table in order of descend- 
ng sulphur contents of the gas. 

The metal was sampled just before adding the ferro- 
manganese. In order to vary the basicity and the man- 
ganese content of the slag, heats were also run with 
ariable amounts of lime and of manganiferous sub- 
stances. A small number of flue gas analyses were 
made in the case of heats which received no fluorspar. 
It is difficult to conclude from the results if the metal 
absorbs more sulphur from the gases during or after 
fusion; but a previous test had shown this to be the 
case. When operating a single furnace with a mixture 
yf high-sulphur lignite briquettes and an ordinary 
grade of coal, the sulphur content of the metal de- 
creased if the use of briquettes was discontinued after 
the heat was melted, the difference being about 0.01 
to 0.02 per cent of sulphur in the ingots. 

The additions of ferromanganese and the subse- 
quent reactions in the ladle where the slag is less basic 
(due to 6 per cent more silica) interfere with the trac- 
ing of the sulphur absorption from the gases. In spite 
of a large number of observations made before the 
addition of the ferromanganese, before tapping, and 
while the metal was flowing, no law could be deduced. 


General Tendencies Indicated 


The following general tendency was indicated: When 
the sulphur content is high it can be decreased by 
addition of ferromanganese, but a low sulphur con- 
tent cannot be further reduced in this manner, the 
ferromanganese addition in this case being even liable 
to increase the sulphur. After tapping, the sulphur con- 
tent in the ladle increases almost regularly, especially 
in the case of low sulphur, concurrently with re-phos- 
phorization. The only cure for this would be to use 
a ladle lining highly refractory to heat and chemical 
action. 

Examination of the results of the tests does not 
reveal any striking difference. For instance, in the 
heats where no fluorspar was used there does not seem 
to be any definite relation between the manganese and 


un 
the Open-He th F ace 
s Per Heat 
Ladle Slag, Averagé Fluor Spar Lime, Produc- 
Per Cent Per Cent par Kilos Kilos tion, Tons 
0.7 Added OF 1,720 38.0 
0.68 Added 100 1,740 35.3 
Added 65 1.626 38.5 
580.84 74 Added 8: 1,655 36.8 
Added 51 1,560 34.7 
20—0.64 0.45 Added 4° 1,580 36.2 
2—0.54 39 None 3 1,563 34.7 
Added 62 1,775 34.8 
27—0.50 0.34 Added 70 1,643 32.7 
9—0.41 0.32 Nor 1,395 35.5 
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sulphur contents of the furnace slag, between the silica 
of the furnace slag and the sulphur in the sample, nor 
between the silica in the ladle slag and the sulphur in 
the ingot. High sulphur in both furnace and ladle slags 
does not correspond to low sulphur in the bath and in 
the ingot, though the proportions of slag to metal are 
the same. The relation between high manganese in the 
ladle slag and low sulphur in the ingot is a little 
clearer; but it was already known that low sulphur in 
the ingot was obtained whether or not fluorspar was 
used, provided the basicity was sufficiently high, the 
fluidity was right and the phosphorus content of the 
charge not too high. With insufficient dephosphoriza- 
tion the sulphur content of the ingot decreases even 
more than under normal conditions, even with a sul- 
phurous gas. 

The use of fluorspar in the steel plant has been much 
debated. The tests described above show that, even 
though it may not be indispensable with a highly sul- 
phurous gas, it may be considered as an added factor 
of safety. 

Looking at the question from a different standpoint, 
a thick slag not only interferes with displacement of 
the sulphur, but it also prevents rapid transmission of 
the heat of the flame to the bath. Addition of a smal! 
quantity of fluorspar removes both of these disadvan- 
tages, and it more than compensates the real or pre- 
tended damage which it is claimed to cause, viz., in- 
creased consumption of dolomite and greater wear of 
the arches and ladles. On the other hand, the possibil- 
ity of increase in the sulphur content of the ingot due 
to wear of the ladle lining remains. 
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Lime and dolomite are also two possible sources of 
sulphur. Further irregularities can be brought about 
by giving the furnace insufficient air, thereby interfer- 
ing with the conversion of sulphur to manganese sul- 
phide so that a larger amount of sulphur remains in 
the slag. All these secondary reactions make it more 
difficult to bring out the effects of the sulphur in the 
gas on the metal bath. Moreover, the sulphur in the 
gas is diluted with air, and this fact and the proportion 
of dilution must be taken into account when comparing 
different gases. 


Conclusions 


It is thus seen that when the sulphur content of 
the gases increases, the sulphur in the ingot also in- 
creases, but not proportionately, as the absorbed sul- 
phur is distributed between the bath and the slag. No 
hard and fast rule can be given; but the difficulty is 
overcome by adding fluorspar. In the cases which have 
been considered, for instance, a sulphur content up to 
3 grams per cubic meter of gas has practically no 
effect; above this it is necessary to add fluorspar in 
order to prevent the sulphur in the ingot increasing 
above 0.06 per cent. If a sulphur-free product is re- 
quired, a gas containing not more than 1 gram of sul- 
phur per cubic meter should be used, which can be 
obtained with a good grade of coal. When the charge 
is low in sulphur, it is advisable to have sufficient man- 
ganese in the slag, to see that there is a sufficient 
amount of an active slag, and that the ladle lining 
stands up well to prevent reabsorption of sulphur by 
the metal in the ladle. 


Reasons for Breakage of Mill Rolls 


Ten Common Causes Outlined—How Each Is Distinct 
from the Others 


BY WALTER DAWSON” 


REAKAGE of rolls in rolling mills, causing exten- 

sive delays, as well as heavy costs for repairs or re- 
placement, are in many cases due to faulty adjustment 
or use. In the diagram a number of cases are shown, 
with the causes outlined and suggestions for improve- 
ment of conditions, which will obviate the trouble. 

A break across the neck at the base of the fillet may 
be due to two different causes. If the fracture shows 
clear white, the indication is that the neck is too small. 
This ties back to the roll designer. If the fracture is 
blue, the indication is that the break was caused by ex- 
cessive heating. Fig. 1 illustrates this case. 

A break at the high diameter of the fillet, as shown 
in Fig. 2, is usually caused by vibratory stresses set up 


*Roll Designer, Gulf States Steel Co., Alabama City, Ala 





in the roll. The remedy indicated is to go over the 
foundations thoroughly, tighten the foot bolts and the 
spacer bolts and thus render the mill as free as pos- 
sible from excessive vibration. 

When the housings of the mill are too far apart this 
condition is almost certain to produce a diagonal break, 
such as that shown in Fig. 3. The remedy is to bring 
the housings closer together, so that the bending mo- 
ment exerted upon the roll will be as small as possible. 

A break across the center of the roll usually is due 
to shock. This is likely to occur from rolling steel 
which is too cold. Careless operation which permits 
tongs, scrap and other material to go through the rolls 
with the steel will bring this about. 

Another case of shock is that shown in Fig. 5, where 
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Checkered surfaces on the roll, as shown in Fig. 7, 


indicate local overheating. The same is true when 


checkered surfaces show up on the neck. Another cause 


if trouble shown in the 
rt condition may be 


ine box true to 


same figure is a worn wobbler. 
remedied by employing a coup- 
pattern. The use of an inexpensive 


would be a further help. 


Fig. 8 shows a break across the roll, due to a deep 
! rack. This form of trouble may be avoided by 
hutting off the water as soon as the mill stops. 


Protecting Patterns With Paints 
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Advantages of an Aluminum Paint Recently Developed—Various Mixtures 


Compared—Savings Claimed by Their Use 
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re minimize these changes. Aluminum paint 


has high waterproofing efficiency, and has proved eff 
preventing warping and checking of 


Aluminum-Painted Patterns 


1 of 7 Jolly of the Aluminum { 
\merica that aluminum paint would offer many 
tage n painting pattert An extensive test 
uminul painted patterns was nade ( New 
Kensing n plant a proved so sfa l Ul 
ise has now become standard practice 
r hod adopted is first to give the patter: 
ming it of shellac and then sandpaper lightly 
Pive i Smootn urtace tor subsequent coats. Two coats 


paint are then using shellac 


applied 


the vehicle mixed with aluminum bronze powder in the 
roportion of 2 lb. per gal. of shellac. 
\ series of measurements was made to determine 
waterproofing efficiency of various aluminum paints 
which might be used for painting patterns. The 
method employed was that of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratories and involves comparing the 
noisture absorbed by bare and painted panels in a 98 
per cent saturated atmosphere with that absorbed in 
a 60 per cent saturated atmosphere. The uncoated 
wood wv sumed to have a moisture-proofing effi 
f zero. Some of the results are given her: 
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The aluminum paints made with shellac and pyrox- 
ylin lacquer are especially advantageous since they dry 
rapidly. Aluminum paint made with orange shellac 
will dry in about 15 min. and a second coat can be 
applied shortly thereafter. It is somewhat easier to 
ecure smooth uniform coatings with paints made with 
hellac than with pyroxylin lacquer, and since pattern 

ops are accustomed to use shellac no particular ad- 


antage is seen in adopting the pyroxylin lacquer base. 


The effect of aluminum powder in increasing the 
waterproofing efficiency of the coatirg is clearly seen 


when the results obtained with orange shellac, with and 
without aluminum powder, are compared. The orange 
had a waterproofing efficiency 
) per cent whereas, with aluminum powder 
added, its waterproofing efficiency was increased to 73 
per cent. In three coats with aluminum powder its 
waterproofing efficiency was 96 per cent. 

Experience has shown that less time need be sent 
n smoothing up and sanding the pattern, since alu- 
minum paint gives a smoother coat to start with than 
the use 


hellac alone in two coat 
r antl 195 


hy in 


{ 


of shellac alone. 


Savings in Time and Money 


The use of aluminum paint on patterns is both a 
time and money saver. Patterns which are to be used 
frequently will require 5 to 7 coats of shellac but 
can be even more satisfactorily protected with 2 coats 
of aluminum paint. In a practical test, two patterns 
were mounted on the same pattern board for use in a 
molding machine. One pattern was given 5 coats of 
shellac. The other pattern was given 1 coat of shellac 
and 2 coats of aluminum paint made with shellac. 
After making 576 molds the patterns were examined. 
Although they had both experienced the same usage, 
the one coated with shellac only was worn very thin 
and required refinishing. The pattern with aluminum 
paint seemed to be in just about as good condition as 
when first used. The economy is obvious. 


Sand Does Not Adhere 


Another appreciable advantage of aluminum paint 
s the ease with which the patterns may be withdrawn 
from the mold. The aluminum painted pattern has a 
rather “slick” surface to which the sand will not ad- 
here. There is thus actually effected a saving in time 
and money, since less repairing of the mold is required 
and less cleaning of the pattern. 
In the use of aluminum paint in the pattern shop, 
is recommended that the paint be made up in small 
quantities as needed. The proper proportion of alu- 
minum powder to vehicle is 2 lb. of powder per gallon. 
A paint in this proportion can be made by taking about 
®/16 pint of powder and pouring over it one pint of 
vehicle (measured in the same measuring-cup), stirring 
the vehicle and powder together. Long standing of the 
powder in the vehicle may result in some deterioration 
f t paint, so that results will be 


oT re 
making the paint as needed. 


it 


best obtained by 
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BOLT PROBLEMS 


Particularly 


in High-Temperature Work in 


Power Plants 


Bolt problems, particularly those met in power plant 
construction, were discussed by William P. Wood, as- 
sistant professor of metallurgical engineering, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
in New York last week. 

Professor Wood showed many slides of photomicro- 
graphs taken from bolts which have been removed 
from power plant units in an investigation into the 
quality of bolts used for that practice. Prefacing his 
remarks with the statement that heretofore bolts had 
been pretty much taken for granted, he stated that 
engineers now are beginning to scrutinize them with 
some care. His investigation disclosed numerous in- 


stances of steel and wrought iron bolts used indis- 
criminately in different parts of the same job. He 
found cases also where steel bolts were fitted with 
wrought iron nuts, and numerous cases where nuts 


were made of screw stock. 


His photomicrographs showed bad slag inclusions 


in many of the samples which he had observed and 
considerable irregularity in some of the others. He 


was emphatically against the practice of using wrought 
iron where steel was indicated or of using screw stock 
for this purpose in any case. 

In the discussion it was brought out that the 30,000- 
lb. elastic limit for ordinary carbon steel bolts fre- 
quently is approached and often reached in practice. 
Because of the high steam temperatures in pipe lines, 
and in other places where the bolts are used, it was 
recommended that both size and spacing should be so 
designed that no approach would ever be made to the 
elastic limit figures. The rapid deterioration in strength 
of metals at elevated temperatures was given as the 
reason. It was stated that, under such conditions, it 


Foundry Bay Crane 


Designed especially for ease in operation and for 
use in side bays of foundries, the Chisholm-Moore Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, has brought out a light single-beam 
traveling crane with a hand-operated bridge. This is 
built with spans of from 25 to 35 ft. and for handling 
loads of from 1 to 2 tons. It is furnished either with 
a hand-power chain hoist or with an electric hoist, the 


















Lightness and 
Rigidity Are Fea- 
tures Stressed 
for the Foundry 
Bay Crane Shown 
at Right. The 
bridge is operat- 
ed by hand along 
the single - beam 


girder. Loads of 
1 to 2 tons may 


be handled, with 
spans of 25 to 85 


ft. 
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would be virtually impossible to keep joints tight, be- 
cause of the permanent set given to bolts when strained 
beyond the elastic limit. 

Another topic which was covered in the discussion 
was the limitation of the wrench length in setting up 
the bolt. It was recognized as impracticable to make 
hard and fast rules on this subject, but certainly the 
practice of using a wrench of ordinary length and then 
putting a piece of pipe on the handle to make it longer, 
and getting two men pulling on the pipe instead of 
one man on the wrench, should be discontinued. 

One speaker reported that a simple way of judging 
ductility in a nut is to crush the nut under a steam 
hammer and observe its appearance. Steel of not 
over 0.30 per cent carbon should be used for bolts. 
Higher carbons rob the steel of too much of its ductil- 
ity. The use of a small amount of vanadium was 
advocated, because of the shocks to which bolts some- 
times are subjected. Electric and crucible steel 
preferred to both open-hearth and Bessemer, because 
of the greater uniformity of metal structure. 

Another speaker called bolting the weakest part of 
an installation. The necessity for making the bolt 
circle as small as possible precludes the use frequently 
of bolts of adequate size. For this reason alloy steel 
bolts of a high yield point were advocated, even with- 
out their possessing a high ductility. By making the 
yield point far enough above that of the ordinary car- 
bon steel bolt, the question of superior ductility would 
not come into play. 

Heading of bolts stated to be a dangerous 
practice. For this reason the stud bolt was advocated 
as the safest kind to use. 

Other speakers pointed out that, whether bolts 
after making are air-cooled or quenched in water, all 
must be annealed alike and then cooled slowly. The 
size of the grain is governed by annealing at the proper 
temperature and by a proper speed of cooling. The 
so-called crystallization reported in so many cases of 
bolt failures was stated to be really a fatigue or pro- 
gressive failure. 


were 


was 


illustration showing assembly set-up of one of the 
cranes equipped with an electric hoist. 

Features of the crane include its lightness and rig- 
idity. To assure ease in movement it is equipped with 
large wheels, 23 in. in diameter, mounted in roller bear- 
ings. This crane is sufficiently low in cost, it is pointed 
out, to permit the installation of a crane for every 
molding machine operator, thereby increasing the effi- 
ciency of a foundry. 
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Designing and Making of Springs 


Papers Before Engineering Society Deal with Many 
Phases—Characteristics Not Thoroughly 
Understood—Ring Springs 


Ame! 
New 


a session on springs wa 


a portion of the annual convention of the 
1c iety of Mechanical 
York, Nov. 30 to Dec. 4. 

eld in the Engineering Societies Building on the mor 
ing f Dec. 2 a. ike 


sub-committee on metal 


Engineers in 


Wood, chairman of the research 


a 
peven 


springs, presided. 


read and briefly discussed, dealing with 


and their characteristi in the whole 
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om the tiny “hair” springs in electrical meas- 
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Phosphor-Bronze Helical Springs 


Dy Bromb ne gave results ot tests made 
phosphor-bronze helical springs investigated at thé 
fureau of Standards for the purpose of obdtainin 


I 
knowledge useful in the design of springs for precisio 


instruments. The characteristics of the spring ma 
terial, their method of construction, the apparatus 
which tI sprir were tested and the procedure 1 
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This investigation was made on behalf of the en- 
gineering division of the United States Army Air 
Service. Nine sets of springs were designed, with wire 
ranging from No. 18 to No. 8 and with coils of diameter 
from % to 1% in. Micrometer readings were possible 
in conjunction with loading of the spring by graduated 
weights. Deflections were measured by the micrometer 
head. 

Curves published herewith show the relation be- 
tween computed and experimental stiffness of a num- 
ber of the springs tested. It was not found possible 
to put a limiting value to the maximum fiber stress 


¢ 


at the proportional limit, because of buckling of the 


spring. Straight line load-deflection relations were 
obtained up to 18,000 lb. per sq. in. maximum fiber 
stress. All of the springs buckled, even when loaded 


below the proportional limit. All were 

pression only. 
Mr. Brown’s 

f the art of 


medium 


tested in com- 


paper dealt with the present status 

manufacturing springs of small and 

diameter. The trade requirements and their 

relation to manufacturing problems were brought out, 

as well as a consideration of the materials, their selec- 
n and methods of test, ete. 


Measuring Instrument Springs 


In discussing springs for electrical measuring in- 
struments, Mr. St. Clair showed, among other things, 
how certain compensating elements have to be intro- 
duced into the instruments to offset disturbing ® in- 
fluences, such as stray electric currents, ete. He dealt 
both with the mechanical and electrical requirements 
f the springs and with the conditions affecting their 
: So far as fatigue is concerned, he pointed 
out that repeated operations of springs designed for 
this service, up to 100,000 cycles or above, need have 
no greater effect than a single operation, so far as 
modifying the characteristics and accuracy of the 
spring are concerned. 
springs used in this work are of a special 
phosphor-bronze type. They are not gold plated. As 
fact, the makers are exceedingly jealous 
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regarding the surfaces of the spring material and 
no cleaning or surfacing operations of any sort 
are permitted during manufacture. One point 
brought out was the fact that rubber-covered wire 
cannot be used in any part of the instrument, 
because of the minute but certain operation of the 
sulphur in the rubber upon the surface of the 
spring material, forming a copper sulphide and 
destroying the accuracy of the spring. 


Formulas for Helical Springs 


Mr. Edgerton’s paper dealt with mathematical 
analyses and design formulas, together with their 
applications. It was brought out jn the discussion 
that Mr. Edgerton had prepared this paper in 
1896, which fact accounts for its not having 
taken cognizance of a number of papers before 
technical societies between that day and this. 

Although helical springs of square section or 
rectangular bar steel are not common, problems involv- 
ing certain extreme requirements are encountered occa- 
sionally, which can be met only by such types of 
springs. The author dwelt upon the lack of formulas 
for calculating any except springs of square bar steel. 
He then developed formulas for rectangular steel based 
upon the work of St. Venant, the French mathematician 
whose formulas for torsional stress and strain in rect- 
angular and other prisms, by an application of the 
general theory of elasticity to the case, were first pub- 
lished about 1850. 

For the solution of his formulas the author gives 
tabulated values for two variables which depend on 
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Correlation of Endurance Limit with Yield Point 
(Tension) 


the ratio of the cross sectional dimensions of the bar. 
An appendix to the paper contains four examples in 
which the application of the formulas is illustrated. 
These included a spring of rectangular steel, 1 in. 
% in., coiled on edge, with a pitch diameter of 4 in. 
and free length of 10 in.; a rectangular bar spring 
of 4 in. maximum outside diameter and 2% in. mini- 
mum inside diameter, to carry 1000 lb. at a height of 
6 in.; a spring of square steel of 12-in. free length, 
6-in. maximum outside diameter, but no inside limit, 
and to have a scale deflection of 8500 Ib. per in.; a 
safety valve spring of square steel, 5 in. free length, 
to operate over a valve seat of 2 in. effective diameter 
with valve closed and 2% in. with valve opened, the 
lift at least % in. and popping pressure 200 lb. per 
sq. in. 


Discussion 


In the discussion on this paper S. Timoshenko, 
engineer, research department, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, pointed out that the 
French formulas of 1855 are sufficient to care for all 
requirements. He stated that these data, in a form 
suitable for use, appear at page 383 of Fuller & 
Johnson’s book of Applied Mechanics. 

William L. DeBaufre, chairman mechanical engi- 
neering department, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, spoke of a contribution which he had made to 
the May, 1917, issue of the Journal of the American 
Society of Naval Engineers, pages 268 to 299 inclu- 
sive, in which the French formulas were worked into 
shape for current use. This was done in connection 
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Correlation of Endurance Limit with Ultimate 
Strength (Tension) 


with some of the wartime needs of the Navy Depart- 
ment. He listed four controlling factors in the design 
of springs: 1, direct tension or compression; 2, direct 
shear due to the loading; 3, bending due to the loading; 
4, torsion due to the loading. 

David Landow called attention to several references 
in which formulas for helical springs had been brought 
out. Among these he cited his own work of three years 
ago, as well as articles in Engineer, London, of about 
15 years ago, and in Mechanical World. He stated, 
however, that text books and handbooks in general 
take only a single specific case of springs, that with a 
square cross section. 


Fatigue and Elastic Tests of Springs 


Professor Jasper’s paper (read, in his absence, by 
J. W. Rockefeller, Jr.) deals particularly with factors 
of design of metal springs used for shock absorbing 
purposes and for recuperating machinery. Other uses 
of springs were pointed out as force measuring or 
load weighing devices, mechanisms for electrical vibra- 
tors, ete., and as a storage of energy or a secondary 
source of energy in balancing maximums. He divided 
the problem of the design of springs into two parts: 
1, static elastic and fatigue properties of the material 
to be used in their construction; 2, the shape of the 
springs, together with the distribution of the stresses 
developed in their use for a given deformation. In 
discussing the two points stressed, the author gave 
results of experimental work carried out at the engi- 
neering experiment station at the University of Illinois. 

For springs used for load carrying or recuperating 
purposes the best materials are those capable of de- 
veloping a broad range of stress without over-straining. 
Materials are desirable which can absorb large amounts 
of energy per unit of volume, within their elastic work- 
ing range. Where deformations are to be repeated 
many times, this working range of stress should be well 
below the endurance limit of the material. 

In the use of springs in general, stresses vary from 
approximately zero to a maximum, when any small 
portion of stressed material is considered. When the 
metal is repeatedly stressed with reversal it is found 
that, for steel, the endurance limits in flexure are 
about 71 per cent of the ultimate tensile strength. As 
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Discussion 
It was asserted in the discussion that in most cases 
in service there is no complete stress reversal, that 1s, 
the stress does not change sign. Therefore the design 
should be based on the narrow limits within which the 
spring will operate in service. Endurance tests made 
W uccessively decreasing stresses, until the ma 
erial does not fracture, form a basis for a knowledg« 
f the reliable strength of the material under reversed 
tre Ultimate strength the material. however, 


shown from 
several spring materials (alloy steels), three 
had ultimate strengths of about 220,000 1! 

Two of these three cases provided an en- 


not reliable as a guide. Curves were 


+ f 
ests ) 


of which 


per sq. in. 


durance strength of 90,000 lb., while the other gavs 
only 65,000 Ib. 

H. Campbell, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, expressed the opinion that it is unwise to rely 


ipon small scale tests for large springs. In such cases 
it is necessary to build a full size spring and test it 
full size in apparatus capable of handling it. Re 
ferring to Professor Jasper’s recommendation of using 
50 per cent of the ultimate strength, the speaker did 
not believe that a spring so designed would last long 
in service. 

With particular reference to springs for railroad 
work, and more especially to those carrying the weight 
of locomotive boilers or car bodies, he pointed out that 
the condition is one of a definite static load due to th« 
weight carried, with an increment of 30 to 50 per cent 
repeated many thousands of times, due to additions 
to the load and to operation over a roadbed which is 
not perfectly smooth. Besides this, there is occasionally 
heavy shock load so suddenly applied as to be 
nature of a hammer blow. Consequently, if a 
spring is designed for 60,000 Ib. with the static 
this will allow the additional loads to take it up 
to 90.000 lb 


a very 
in the 
stress 
load, 


. while still giving a good length of service 


Some of the primary troubles of the designer of 
springs for locomotive use were listed as: inadequats 
space allowed for the placing of a spring of prope! 
design: loading of springs on too small a length; 
making springs with too many plates and consequently 


és 


too stiff: inaccurate and inexact heat treatment of the 
materials out of which the springs are made 
O. R. Wikander stated that the short plates used 


railroad purposes are subjected not 
per sq. in., under the two cor 
ditions, but to 90,000 up to 175,000 Ib. He pointed 


rn leaf enrinocs for 


to 60.000 or 90.000 Ib. 


e great difference in the strength of a material a 
measured in tension and transversely. Thus a bat 
with 100,000 Ib. elastic limit in tension will be likely 

give 130,000 lb. or more when tested transversely. 
Furthermore, the stresses on leaf springs are purely) 
nominal, as some of the plates reverse from positive 
to negative. Much material along this line was covered 

1 series of five articles, which the speaker published 


rnal of the Franklin Institute. 
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Fatigue of Metals 
Laboratory, Univer- 
sity of Illinois.) 


(At Right) Dia- 
grammatic Repre- 
sentation of a Ring 
Friction Spring of 
High Stressing Effi- 
ciency. The portion 
inclosed by dotted 
lines at A ws a 
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element 


adapted to uses where high capacity, 
low weight or small volume is desirable and where a 
considerable power absorption is not objectionable. In 
coil springs the stressing efficiency was estimated by 
the author at about 50 per cent. This was based on 
the fact that the stress varies from a maximum in the 
outer fiber to zero at the neutral axis. For leaf springs 
he put the efficiency at about 10 per cent. 

In the form of spring described, illustrated here- 
with, rings of double wedge shape are assembled in 
such manner that compression of the spring com- 
inner rings and at the same time expands 
outer rings. Under proper design every cubic inch of 
material is stressed close to its maximum. This makes 
the stressing efficiency very high—approaching 100 
per cent. With the thickness of material small, com- 
pared with the diameter of ring used, the highest re- 
sults are obtained. In analysis and design the portion 
marked A is considered as an element. All other ele- 
ments are similar, 

Friction between the rings results in making it 
necessary to apply more force to compress the spring 
than is called for by theoretical requirements. Corre- 
spondingly the recoil is below the theoretical. The 
stress in the several members is figured from the travel 
of the parts along the axis. 

Proper designs of springs of this character show 
that the load upon the spring for a given travel is 
about 50 per cent more with the friction than the com- 
pression line would show theoretically. Similarly the 
recoil line is about 50 per cent below the compression 
line. In practice the solid lines of the diagram would 
be followed, in place of the theoretical dotted lines. 
The friction depends upon the coefficient of friction 
and simultaneously upon the tangent of the angle of 
contact between rings. 

Sectional areas of 
feature of design. 


was said to be 


presses 


the rings are an important 
With the outer ring of the same 
area as the inner it is evident that, in operation, it 
would be stressed to a higher degree than the inner, 
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because its mean distance from the axis is greater. 
Consequently it is customary to design the inner mem- 
ber with a smaller sectional area than the outer, and 
to subject it both theoretically and actually to a higher 
stress. The justification for this lies in the fact that, 
if failure does occur, with an inner ring the material 
cannot get away and no disaster is likely to ensue. 
Bursting of an outer member, however, might cause 
great trouble. 

One principal use for this type of spring is in rail- 
road draft gear. Another use in railroad work is for 
carrying car loads, particularly where a frictional re- 
sistance is desired, to damp oscillations set up by in- 
equalities in the roadbed. 


Steel by Direct Processes 


The Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
has for some time been working on the problem of 
sponge iron production by several promising methods. 
This work, which was being conducted at the Northwest 
Experiment Station, Seattle, was, at the beginning of 
the present fiscal year, transferred to the North-Cen- 
tral Experiment Station, Minneapolis. In the labora- 
tories of the Minneapolis station, work has been con- 
ducted during the past year on the factors affecting the 
time rate of iron ore reduction. The results of these 
experiments are applicable to the sponge iron investi- 
gation and will therefore be continued, giving the sta- 
tion a means of interpreting scientifically the results 
obtained in the sponge iron experiments. 

A number of other investigations on the metalliza- 
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tion of iron ore and on the production of sponge iron 
are being carried on. The Bureau of Mines is now 
planning work to fit in with the problem of production 
of steel by direct process considered as a whole. 


“No Accident Month” in Western 
Pennsylvania 


November was set apart as “no accident month” by 
the Western Pennsylvania Division, National Safety 
Council, and the reports as to the success of the safety 
campaign show some remarkable reductions in lost 
time accidents. The Carnegie Steel Co. reports a de- 
crease of 41.5 per cent in accidents that caused lost 
time, as compared with November, 1924, and a decrease 
of 78.86 per cent as compared with the average for that 
month over the past 10 years. 


November Record in Automobile Output 


A new November record was established by the. auto- 


mobile industry last month when 379,300 passenger 
cars and trucks were produced, according to the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce. The total 
output for the first 11 months of 1925 was 3,997,954 
vehicles, exceeding the record for that period in 1923 
(the record year) by 5.6 per cent. Production for 
November, however, showed a marked drop from that 
of October, which was 452,392. Two days’ production 
of December, at the November rate, were sufficient to 
make a new high yearly record. 


Where Steel Exports Went in October 


Canada Took 295,907 Tons of Nine Leading Items in Ten Months—Japan Third 
with 71,006 Tons, Following Cuba, 77,698 Tons—Argentina Took 50,551 Tons 


Exports from United States, by Countries of Destination 


(In Gross Tons) 


——Steel Plates——-—-— 


Ten Months 


—October— Ended October 


1925 1924 1925 1924 

SO st Nl da ro ia 7,971 7,996 83,527 76,183 
TS eee 7,252 6,708 65,156 59,530 
GE. See ete cies ae 160 916 459 
Se ed alae vibe chia 166 160 1,031 1,258 
Philippine Islands.. abate 4 244 955 
ciasces <4 128 1,021 662 
Argentina ae ; ‘ : 
Ce  <«k wcae ean 
CE cca éine as 


Central America... 


———Steel Rails—— 
Ten Months 


-—Galvanized Sheets— Black Steel Sheets—— 


Ten Months 
Ended October 


Ten Months 


October—, Ended October —October— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 
9,679 13,851 132,250 88,920 6,999 7,753 72,793 128,713 
1,738 1,156 21,618 15.376 3,280 2.638 36,025 31,280 
537 1,054 3,473 12,014 2,092 14,456 25,679 88,442 
1,169 1,801 9,472 10,019 32 99 1,033 815 
907 726 14,365 11,669 i 138 seg 
695 679 6,37 4,727 ‘ ; ‘ 
541 6,185 34,599 10,691 51 747 69 
62 57 1,583 1,210 ees 
503 369 1,826 3,025 
210 oe 3,765 


—— Barbed Wire - 


Plain and Galvanized Wire 


Ten Months Ten Months 


-—October—, Ended October October—, Ended October —October Ended October 
1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 
ee 9,437 13,241 140,270 171,116 6,148 9,686 59,855 76,473 $195 2,078 $0,560 $8,218 
. 2.8: 5 785 242 1,027 526 73 7 536 12,088 17,522 
Canada 2,831 2,335 19,816 16,785 242 1,027 1,626 1,730 1,087 36 12 7,5 
BORER ocswvaccveecs 3,249 pre 7,859 32,470 ae = wii 20 641 3,842 
CL is bee 60.6 & 9'Ne 262 4,520 33,811 43,737 71 778 3,678 7,064 123 152 1,940 1,511 
ippine I slands.. 209 157 3,378 5,323 : 1,140 383 ieee 879 33 
— ' a ° 399 185 4,761 8,044 78 422 4,584 3,205 425 277 792 3,260 
Argentina . Bheyge amm 4 1,28! 893 8.175 9,245 53 ‘ 1034 23/541 
pe oe etiaeapemannts 872 491 5,606 9,102 26 110 26 
Colombia ........ 243 1,022 1,864 9,004 659 610 4,106 5,583 ha 
I rote s5i9 oe 834 6,030 9,999 569 3,787 12,887 26,134 cok dae) 
Re a eh i: 132 340 1,314 2,967 ; rs ie ie 
foe 22 Re 298 «3866 «21086, 282 
—— Tin Plate —— Plain Heavy Structural Steel -~——— Steel Bars————.. 
Ten Months Ten Months Ten Months 
a) or Ended October —October—, Ended October —October—, Ended October 
oe ieee 1925 "1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 
WOtRs 0.6 o0wisin's 4 14,712 13,560 128,056 134,102 18,796 8,081 82,452 86,539 8,704 9,086 91,090 87,687 
Canada 1,865 1,756 31,862 20,123 11,895 7 96,135 5,680 51,581 
JAPAN 2.205020 4,586 8,573 30,481 36,213 ‘ . 292 24 _ 965 
Cn specs con 69 336 4,220 4,801 605 17,338 000 5,175 
Mexico ..... , 389 191 4,643 3,185 > 
Argentina ...... 871 678 5,996 7,816 
Ce arene ; 389 1,089 5,212 2,898 L52 1,759 
Ga setabanen ‘ ,o42 117 11,633 23,284 : 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Industrial Preparedness Meeting of Engineers 
in New York 


That “steel won the war’ was the statement 
Frank A. Scott, president Warner & Swasey Co., ma- 
ne toi nanuf Cleveland, and chairman of 


acturer, 


National Defense Division, American Society Me- 

cal Engineers, in introducing Judge E. H. Gary 

airman of the national defense meeting held at 

e Engineering Societies Building, New York, Frida 

g Mr. S referred Judge Gary as “Ame! 
pusines statesmal 

ening remar] Judge Gary expressed th 

I de ement may becom 

‘ ! ntinues we civilians 

l y imazement na Wit! SOmeé concer! 

he ant f leparture in War Department and 

Na Department rcles Loose general charges ul 

y specifications, mere assertions offered i 

facts, personalities placed before patriot- 

apparently have attained a certain vogue in por 

f the public mind. Perhaps it is well that this 


meeting happened to be called at this particular jun 


ture Until now most thinking Americans have felt 
that exaggeration would eventually defeat itself a 
ha mately sensation would give way to commo! 
ens¢ 


We have felt that the able and distinguished boar 


semble President Coolidge to examine into the 
entire question of aviation, as it affects national de 
nse, would arrive conclusions and point out any 
necessary remedies should set at rest any mi 


which 
rs any of us might have entertained as to whether 


was well in the great departments charged wit 
f the Morrow Board 


+ + + * , * . } 
hould put an end ntroversy. All concerned have 


Weirton Steel Co. Prepares for Plant 
Additions 


ring the sites for new units of the Weirto 
stee Co.., We irton, W. Va., has been started. The com- 
par will more than double the capacity of its by 
product coke plant This plant consists of 37 ovens 


and the addition will be 50 An 
four open hearth furnaces capable of 1 

tons per heat are to be built, and the sheet mill plant, 
now comprising nine hot and four cold mills, is to be 
doubled in size. A tube mill to produce 10,000 to 15,000 


ovens. 800-ton blast 


( 
17 ‘ } 
urnace and 


} 


tons a month also listed. The company has not yet 
placed the contracts for any of these improvements, 
pending the mmpletion of engineering details, but 
thr rh the clearing of sites and excavations it will be 
ready to go ahead promptly with the new construction. 
\ new scr: nd pig iron storage yard will be ready 
for use in about a month and work already has been 
sta ! new dock for handling river shipments of 
iw and finished materials. 
~ . ~ 7" : 
Machinery and Equipment as 
Investments 
In a talk before a group of industrial advertisers 


rece! tly at Atlantic ( ity, N. 
+; : > > 7 * < e + 
ising and assistant sales manager of the 


chine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 


J., E. P. Blanchard, adver 
sullard Ma 
stressed the impor! 
machinery and equipment as an 
tment and not to be considered as a direct cost ap- 
the goods to be produced. 


iis emploved in some plants are not well 


founded, Mr. Blanchard pointed out, in that they fail to 
ce roper cognizance of the investment feature of 
chine After commenting on several methods of 
ost accounting held to be fallacious, Mr. Blanchard 
aid that “the only fair way for computing actual costs 
and savings therefro yr comparison, is the produc- 
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had a day in court and in a spirit of fairness should 
abide by the referee’s ruling. But we hear that this 
may not be the case. We view with apprehension the 
possibility that national defense may become the foot- 
ball of politics in the forthcoming session of Congress. 
There appears to be a desire on the part of a certain 
element in Congress to investigate the investigators 
and so prolong the controversy ad infinitum, whereas 
what the Army and Navy really need most at this time 
is a moratorium of agitation from within and investi- 
gation from without.” 

A representative group of manufacturers, engi- 
chemists and others interested in industrial 
cooperation in national defense attended the meeting 
and heard speeches by Secretary of War Dwight F. 
Davis, Assistant Secretary of War Hanford MacNider 
and General J. G. Harbord, president Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 

Secretary Davis dwelt upon the vast business or- 
ganization of the War Department and he made the 
comment that perhaps its greatest service to American 
industry has been in the introduction of standard- 
1IZation. 

Colonel MaeNider, assistant secretary, said that the 
ountry’ insurance is not a great army but an 
expert nucleus and a well-conceived, all-inclusive and 
expert structure of emergency insurance plans, such 
department has built up since the war. This 
plan is now being carried down to every one of the 
seven principal sources of supply of war materials. 

General Harbord said that industrial preparedness 
could not be separated from the rest of the national 
defense plans. “What we are practicing,” he said, “is 
the kind of peace patriotism which, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, is the best guarantee against war.” 

Major General Charles P. Summerall, commanding 
the Second Corps Area with headquarters at Governors’ 
Island, New York, expressed the appreciation of the 
Army for the cooperation of Judge Gary and other 
industrial leaders in the preparedness movement. 


neers, 


pest 


as the 


tion 


center basis with each unit involved, or the proc- 
esses surrounding that unit and affected by it, form- 
ing the individual production centers. Only in this 
way can one determine the exact relation of actual ex- 
pense and actual labor cost.” He added: 

“The gradual development of machinery and the 
consequent transfer of function from manual to me- 
chanical methods results in varying ratios of labor to 
machinery and it is altogether unfair to compare direct 
labor figures and cover machine expense by a mere 
percentage for overhead. Yet this is being done in the 
majority of comparisons that are made at the present 
time. Furthermore, costs, to be convincing must be 
figured on the job and by the method which is accept- 

he interested parties. o 


able to tne 


Conservation of Power in Industrial 
Plants 
tentative program for the con- 


ference at the Engineers Club, Philadelphia, Feb. 16, 
to discuss 


Following is the 


means for improving the making and use 
of power, from the standpoint of the practical econ- 
mist: 
When Is the Private Power Plant Justified? by 
| New York 
, T Pr I ( mpe¢ tition 
\ Balel super- 
I I ‘ew York 
W Powe Ju fie 
H Mo. Industrial Plants, 
Klectric & Mfg. Co 
x St I ss Wor Textile 
& Si M. Gre ilting engineer, 
cS ‘ NI 
H B. MeM n, chief engineer 
= William Staniar, 


( Wilmington, Del. 


Gill, Atlantic 






Discuss Art of 


Applications of Industrial Psychology and Influence of 


Handling Men 


Plant Design Reviewed at Joint Meeting of Taylor 
Society and Mechanical Engineers 


of handling men, as seen in industry today and 

an evaluation of the successes and failures that 
are found were dealt with by Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
Frank B. Gilbreth, Inc., consulting engineer, Mont- 
clair, N. J., in a paper on “The Present State of Indus- 
trial Psychology,” presented at a joint session of the 
Taylor Society and the management division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, during the 
annual meetings of those societies held in New York, 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 5. 

The subject was discussed in four parts: 1, Select- 
ing or finding the right job for the right man; 2, teach- 
ing or training the man for the job, for promotion and 
for satisfactory adjustment to industrial life; 3, fos- 
tering technical cooperation, or training men to work 
together in production activities; and 4, fostering group 
contacts, or training men to function as group mem- 
bers and groups to function together. 


(5 ot handing men relating to the art and science 


Efficient Methods of Selecting Men Being Applied 


In the field of selection, said Mrs. Gilbreth, we find 
today not only well-thought-out theories as to efficient 
selection, but a gradually developing technic. Selec- 
tion is being done increasingly by an employment man- 
ager or personnel man or by an employment depart- 
ment, rather than by the older policy of having the 
department that requires a worker interview the appli- 
cant and make the selection for itself. 

An employment department must know the general 
type of worker that the organization desires. There 
must be also an intimate knowledge of the various 
types of work done; of the qualifications necessary to 
fill the various positions in the organization; of both 
the opportunities and limitations of each job; of the 
type of training afforded; of the type of promotion 
available; of the worker’s surroundings, equipment and 
tools and of the work method used. These are neces- 
sary to present a satisfactory outline of the work to 
the possible worker and to evaluate him in view of the 
total situation that he is to face. There must be a 
knowledge of the science of selecting men, and of that 
art of selection which includes gaining the applicants 
confidence, noting and evaluating his behavior and at- 
titude as well as his specific responses, and being able 
to put ones self in his place in order to estimate cor- 
rectly both what he says and what he means. 

Selection by the department which is to use the man 
was said to have certain advantages, these being 
partially transferred to the employment department, 
however, by sending a member of that department with 
the applicant to the work place before the final hiring 
is done. He can note the impression that the job and 
work place makes upon the applicant. He then gets 
an idea of possible adjustment and often prevents a 
later departure, dismissal or transfer. There is no bet- 
ter test of acquaintance or intimate knowledge of an 
occupation, said Mrs. Gilbreth, than seeing the worker 
in the proposed work place. The way he looks about 
is indicative; the comments that he makes are signifi- 
cant, and if he once handles the machinery or tools, his 
experience and skill can be fairly estimated. 


Intelligence Tests Much Underrated 


The advantages and disadvantages of the question- 
naire method of selection were reviewed briefly and 
the value of tests in selection discussed. Of intelli- 
gence tests, it was said that at first they were over- 
rated, have of late been much underrated, but will 
prove of increasing value. At present conservative in- 
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vestigators claim only to have standardized such tests 
to determine the lower boundaries of intelligence. It is 
possible to locate such applicants as are unfit for the 
industry to which they are applying; while the require- 
ments remain what they are, many jobs are being filled 
by those of far too high a type of mentality. Better 
teaching in industry was said to make possible select- 
ing workers of a lower type who can perform the work 
if they are developed to the height of their ability, and 
who will receive permanent satisfaction both in the 
performing and in the wages received. 

It was stated that no sound psychologists claim to- 
day that intelligence tests can determine the upper 
boundary of intelligence. It is therefore never safe to 
suppose that one knows exactly to what keights of 
promotion an applicant can be trained, or to make 
recommendations restricting training and promotion. 

Satisfactory tests ef specific abilities cover today 
only tests for such simple things as reaction time, and 
it is not to be expected that an applicant for any com- 
plicated type of work can be thoroughly evaluated by 
such tests as can be given during the test period. 
Trade tests were said to be successful where the appli- 
cant is actually tried out on essential parts of the spe- 
cific trade to which he is to be put. Psychological tests 
should be accompanied by physical examinations and 
also by a psychiatric examination as extended as is 
practicable, said Mrs. Gilbreth. 

Selection of employees who are already hired for 
other work was discussed briefly, and a “three-position” 
plan of promotion suggested. This plan provides that 
every worker occupies constantly three positions in the 
organization—that of teacher in the position he has 
left, that of worker in the position that he occupies, 
and that of student in the position he desires to occupy. 
Where this is in use throughout an organization, said 
Mrs. Gilbreth, selection for promotion becomes easy. 

The increasing appreciation of the fact that every 
worker in industry must be constantly taught, if he is 
to attain his greatest efficiency, was characterized as 
a distinct advance in the application of psychology to 
industry. 


Matching the Worker to the Work 


Applied psychology has devoted much attention to 
the field of matching the worker to the work. Every 
job in a systematized or scientifically managed organ- 
ization is analyzed, and standard job specifications are 
a part of the orthodox present practice. The first step 
in this process is to make a survey as to what the job 
covers as it is done. This is supplemented by an evalu- 
ation of the job. The psychiatrist studies and evaluates 
the job from the emotional standpoint. He tells for 
whom such work would be bad, whom it would not 
affect, whom it would help. The psychologist states the 
mental ability that it demands. The physiologist states 
the amount and kinds of energy involved and the 
fatigue. The physician, the planning, employment and 
training departments, the supervisors or department 
managers and efficient workers who have had experi- 
ence with it and are able to say which things help in 
doing the work and which hinder, what one may expect 
from the work as to production and satisfaction as well 
as the possible evil effects—will add their evaluations. 
The combination of these findings gives data which 
form a picture of the total situation of the worker at 
the work. When a complete evaluation of a job has 
been made all records, including turnover and motion 
study records, should be consulted to verify the evalu- 
ation. 

Teaching, it was said, is not complete when the 
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method has been standardized and the group has been 
taught to that point where its members can perform 
the activity to their satisfaction and it has become such 
a habit pattern that there is little fear of 
an older, poorer method of performing the 
stated intervals the job should be resurveyed. 


lapse into 
WOrk, At 


\ it 
uULU- 


maticity, “the greatest free asset of the workingman,” 
the result of habit. 

The securing and directing of technical cooperatio 
was said to be largel matter of individual contacts, 
worker with worker, worker with teacher, worker with 
supervisor, etc., and « ooperative transfer of skill. 


+ 


g of profitable group contacts has less to 

do with intelligence and skill than with 

; Here the 
] 


sidered and we have special need here for the psychol- 


the psy holog V 

of securing good wi emotions must be con 

total situation There must be as littl 
differences of 

men. There must be a 


emphasis as possible on the tween tne 


management and the stress on 


likenesses and an attempt to think of all members of 
the organization not as individuals but as primarily 
members of an industrial group. 


Efficiency Affected by Plant Design 


C AREFUL analys s of the needs of the manufactur- 
ing process and the designing of the plant to fit 
those processes, when enlarging a factory or in devel 


new plant, considerations y 

Moore, industrial engineer, Day & Zimmer 

Philadelphia, in a paper on the “Influence 

of Plant Plant Efficiency.” Mr. Moore’s pa 

per was presented at a joint session of the Taylor Soci 

ety and the management division of the A.S.M.E., held 
Dec. 3. 


oping 
Harold T. 


mann, Inc 


were 


stressed 


Design on 


Many factories have modern equipment and efficient 


methods but an unbalanced distribution of floor space, 
with some departments congested and ot 


said Mr. Moors 


story buildings are 


hers misplaced, 
Some industries located in multiple- 
handics 2 lane ‘ } bilitv 
handicapped by lack of flexibility, 
which might be avoided if space had been available for 
single-story construction, or for a combination of single 
and multiple-story. 


ing of 


Some building widths or the 
well suited to the machinery 
spacing and prevent an ideal arrangement from 
being adopted. In 


spac- 
columns are not 
size or 
some headroom is not 
Many of 
andicaps might have been avoided if more care 
exercised in the selection of the site, the 
ation of tl 1 buildings on the property, 


instances 
sufficient for overhead handling of materials. 
these h 
nad peer 
( he original 
the design of the initial plant. 


and 


It was said to be of considerable assistance, both ir 
making the selection of a site as well as in locating the 
first buildings on the property, to have a preliminary 
idea of the of layout preferred. A tentative plan 
al plant based on the floor space and process 


ct 
“<4 


regard to property limitations is 


safer check on the suitability of a site than only ar 
f mate f the tot floor space required. 

Preparatory to starting the design of a new plant, 
tne ndausti e! ineer to whom the plant development 

rk | ween assigned should become familiar with 
ill phases of the production and assembly operations, 
including the types and capacities of equipment to be 
used in the manufacturing. The major considerations 


which nave earing on space requirements or plant 
irrangement and which should be caretully analyzed 
n rr d before irting tl! plant design, wer 
y y VS 
} a } 
. i and 
ds 
] 
‘ pa I 
| 
odu 
2 t 
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assembled unit to check the proper spacing of equip- 
between 


need for 


Spat ce. 


terval required 


check the 
storage 


SUCCESSIVE 
operations, if any to and the 
ation of intermediat 
The sequence of operations in manufacturing and 
assembly departments in order that departments 
quipment shall be in logical and convenient 
flow of materials 


and 
relation- 
progressive 


requirements per department to housé 


roduction equipment and provide the space needed 
iisles, storage, and auxiliary departments 

\ eview of the various operations entering Into 

ess to determine whether certain departments 

should be isolated from the standpoint of safety, com- 


or special process needs 


4, summary of the floor-space needs of the 


which areas can be proportionately in 

sed he diff departments, based on an 
l it capacity after a certain period of 
providing an approximate basis for esti- 

g the space requirements and developing a layout 


su ble for iltimate plant development 
The foregoing factors include the essential data 


upon which the design of the initial plant should be 
based. They establish the floor areas needed, the size 
of departments, the sequence of operations, and conse- 
quently the routes for the flow of materials. With this 
information available, the engineers who have studied 
the manufacturing needs of a particular industry should 
be sufficiently familiar with the problems involved to 
undertake the development of the plant design. 

Although sufficient data may have been ac- 
quired to permit of working up preliminary layouts 
which will meet the process requirements in general, 
the ideal layout may not be a suitable one for the 
particular factory site acquired. It was said to be ad- 
visable therefore for the design engineers to inspect 
the acquired or proposed site and obtain a mental pic- 
ture of the local conditions which will have a bearing 
on the plant arrangements and its location on the prop- 
erty. Information as to boundaries, data as to the 
nearest sewers, water and gas mains, the location of 
electric lines, railroad tracks, etc., will be needtd. The 
bearing value of the soil should be checked, and city or 
State regulations as to sanitary, safety and welfare 
provisions reviewed. 


basic 


In erecting additions to existing plants to provide 
for increased capacity, it was said that the floor-space 
distribution in the existing plant should be analyzed in 
a similar manner and a routing diagram made to trace 
the flow of materials. 


Production Aided by Study of CO, Exhaled by Workers 
paper on “Carbon Dioxide as an Index of 


a a 
Fatigue,” presented at this session, Walter 
N. Polakov, president Walter N. Polakov & Co., New 
York, discussed the relation between work done and the 
carbon dioxide exhaled as an index of fatigue of the 
worker, and described a technique of observation in- 
tended to provide a simple and practical guide for man- 
agement engineers in solving some of their problems. 
Observations made on firemen engaged in stoking 
hand-fired boilers were described, samples of gas exhaled 
by the men having been taken every 30 min. by direct 
exhalation into a hand air pump and by collecting the 
pure samples of 50 cc. in a hand CO, analyzer. 
obtain data on the relation 


also 


In order 
existing between the 
the work done and the gas metabolism, the 
author had to sacrifice volumetric measurements. This, 
however, was not deemed detrimental as he intended 
merely todevelop a handy shop method which would serve 
with sufficient approximation to establish a simple, 
practical method applicable in factory environments, 


nature of 


and to use this method for the strictly utilitarian pur- 
pose of modifying existing working habits so as to 
) } + 


eauce 


he strenuous elements of productive work. 

The results of a number of observations of different 

made in various industries are discussed 
In conclusion it was said that the con- 

simplicity and accuracy of 


or cupations 
in the paper. 


venience, indications ob- 


tained by the CO, analysis method offer a means here- 
tofore unavailable to reduce the fatigue resulting from 
(necessary) work motions by readjusting operations or 
by providing labor-saving means to reduce CO, peaks. 
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It was further stressed as offering an unmistakable 
means of judging whether men are properly trained to 
conserve their energy while working. “It likewise 
offers a more reliable guide for placing men and women 
in jobs which will not overtax them physically,” said 
Mr. Polakov, “thus management, foremen, instructors 
and personnel supervisors will gain much by using this 
method and by substituting facts for mere judgment. 
They will save human energy, thus enhancing the health 
of the workers and the productivity of labor.” 


Where Should Management Engineering Be Taught? 


| j-wengeiceneneng on the subject of “should management 
be taught by the engineering school or by the 
school of commerce or business administration” fol- 
lowed the presentation of Mr. Polakov’s paper. The 
occasion for this discussion arose apparently from a 
controversy in the educational field and it was felt by 
the mechanical engineering society that a stand should 
be taken in the matter. A resolution introduced by 
Robert T. Kent, consulting engineer, New York, chair- 
man of the A. S. M. E. management division, and chair- 
man of the meeting was carried. This resolution read: 
“Whereas, it is becoming evident that certain schools 
with non-engineering faculties are attempting to teach 
industrial and manufacturing subjects relating to the 
art and science of management, and whereas, the A. S. 
M. E. has recognized management as a major of engi- 
neering, be it resolved that the teaching of industrial 
engineering, and, or, management engineering should 
properly be done by schools of engineering.” Prac- 
tically all of those discussing the resolution spoke in 
favor of it. 

The characteristic scheme of technical education in 
three well defined grades which prevails in central 
Europe was interestingly discussed by W. E. Wicken- 
den, director of investigation, Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education, New York, in an ad- 
dress at a session on education and training, for the 
industries, of non-college type. Mr. Wickenden has 
recently returned from Europe, where he has been 
making extensive studies of training for the indus- 
tries, and he plans to publish shortly a report contrast- 
ing European and American conditions in this field of 
education. 

Labor Interested in Management 


ABOR’S ideals concerning management, which with 

capital and labor were said to be the important fac- 
tors in industry, were outlined by William Green, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor, in an ad- 
dress delivered at the evening session held Dec. 3. 

“Not until recently was management considered of 
great importance,” said Mr. Green. “Formerly capital 
and labor were regarded as the only essential factors. 
This view prevailed during the period when the rela- 
tionship between employers and employees was of a 
more personal character. It must be relinquished be- 
cause financial changes have taken place, until now, 
through the diversified ownership of corporations, man- 
agement control has supplanted personal ownership 
control. This brought with it the formation of new 
relationships and the assumption of new responsibili- 
ties. 

“Labor is intensely interested in this changed rela- 
tionship because it is directly affected by it. It is 
facing the facts which this change has brought with it 
in a spirit of good will. It hopes and believes that this 
changing process will result in industrial improvement 
and human betterment.” 

In another part of his address, Mr. Green said: 
“Labor realizes that the success of management means 
the success of labor. For that reason, labor is willing 
to make its contribution to assist management and to 
bring about the right solution of problems dealt with 
by management. Some of these problems are regular- 
ization of employment, fluctuation in prices, standard- 
ization of output, healthful and sanitary conditions of 
employment and the ever-pressing problem of unem- 
ployment.” 

Labor, he said, entertains many ideals concerning 
management, chief among which is the development of 
cordial relations between the workers and management. 
The workers believe that through understanding and 
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cooperation the best interests of all those associated 
in industry can be served, said Mr. Green. 


Taylor Society Meetings Well Attended 


N addition to those held jointly with the A.S.M.E., 

and reported above, several sessions of the annual 
meeting of the Taylor Society were held separately. 
The opening day of the meeting, Dec. 2, was devoted to 
special sessions for teachers of management, a paper 
on “Basic Pedagogics for Teachers of Management” 
being followed by a symposium on “Experiences with 
Different Methods of Teaching Management.” Good 
attendance marked all sessions. The absence of Dr. 
H. S. Person, managing director of the Society, be- 
cause of illness, was a regretted incident of the annual 
meeting as a whole. 

A symposium on “The Relations of the General 
Manager and His Principal Executives” was outstand- 
ing. The society plans a study of the function of the 
chief executive, this study aiming toward an eventual 
“job analysis” of the position of chief executive. A 
list of propositions derived from an analysis of actual 
cases and concerning both the fundamental and detail 
aspects of the relationship has been drawn up, and 
prominent chief executives from a variety of industries 
were invited to speak on the propositions. Among those 
discussing the propositions was Howard Coonley, pres- 
ident of the Walworth Co., Boston, who said that the 
greatest duty of the chief executive to subordinates was 
that of inspiration, inspiration by his own methods and 
thinking and by his recognition of their work. In Mr, 
Coonley’s company contact of the chief executive with 
those next in authority is by conference, the advisory 
type of committee being preferred to the executive com- 
mittee. Advisory committee meetings are held once a 
week, every major problem of the business, whether of 
policy or execution, being discussed. Other committee 
meetings include a quarterly meeting of all executives, 
including second line executives, all executives meeting 
on an equal basis. Mr. Coonley said that he believes 
strongly in definition of jobs in an organization, and 
the feeling of common interest and common friendship 
as the basis of the confidence of those one works with. 

In a paper on “Purpose as a Psychological Factor in 
Management,” contributed by Ordway Tead, New York, 
purpose and motives are stressed as of equal impor- 
tance to the success of managers as are their methods. 
It was the intention of the paper to consider what line 
can be followed by managers to get industry on a basis 
where good will is manifested, where cooperation be- 
tween groups is willing and not enforced, where con- 
flict is a creative rather than a destructive force. It 
was said that the problem of relations between the sev- 
eral groups in industry, and especially between man- 
agers and the rank and file will make little progress 
toward amity unless and until managers consciously 
strive to change conditions and methods so that the 
individuals in these several groups can share in and 
work for the same purpose. 

C. L. Barnum, comptroller of the American Radiator 
Co., New York, addressed a luncheon meeting on “Pre- 
serving Ideals in the Solution of Practical Problems.” 
It was shown that an engineer approaches his problem 
by developing a plan, the plan being an ideal but based 
on facts. An ideal is a “standard.” With a standard 
based on fact, it is not difficult to reconcile practical 
problems with ideals. 

The closing session, held Dec. 5, was devoted to a 
discussion of “Sales Policies and Sales Methods: An 
Appraisal by Purchasing Agents,” a paper on the sub- 
ject having been contributed by A. J. Arthurs, general 
purchasing agent, Larkin Co., Inc., Buffalo. 


Officers Reelected 


Percy S. Brown, works manager, Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., Groton, N. Y., was reelected president, and 
Howard Coonley, president of the Walworth Co., Bos- 
ton, vice-president of the Taylor Society. New mem- 
bers of the board of directors are Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
Gilbreth, Inc., Montclair, N. J., and H. K. Hathaway, 
industrial association, San Francisco, who replace W. B. 
Ricketts, Operadio Corporation, Chicago, and Mary Van 
Kleek of the Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
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ittsburgh Pig Iron Output Trend 


Production in Pittsburgh, Western Pennsylvania 


and New York Districts—Comparison with 
Cycles for United States 


BY HOMER B. 


EST of the Alleghanies the iron producing i1n- 


dust based upon different economic ré 

sources iron those of the Eastern Seaboard, 
discussed in a preceding arti le f this series. The iron 
industry of the Eastern Seaboard uses local or imported 


ores for the most part and brings its fuel 
the interior; whereas the 


tains finds its 


largely from 
west of the mou! 
and brings its or‘ 
ranges at the head of Lake Superior. 
t furnaces are located principally 


industry 
fuel c t hand 


Supplies irom tne 


ose a 


DiaSt 


either at interior points which were chosen originally 
the sites for furnaces because of proximity to ore 

n el supplies (e.g., Pittsburgh and environs), 
the lake ports (e.g., the ports on Lake Erie fron 
Toledo to Buffalo), which are meeting places of sup- 
plies ore fro1 e ranges and of el from Pem 

¥ 3 J y 20 3 

Fig. 1 ictual Pig Iron Productio the 


sylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. The hauling of coal 
from the mines to these ports and of ore from them to 


+] 
t 


he interior blast furnaces and steel plants constitutes 
the principal servic: 


have terminals at these 


performed by the railroads which 
ports. 

The present article considers the production of one 

trict which furnaces located at lake 

rts—the Pittsburgh district; district which in- 

‘ludes mainly at a lake port (Buf- 


: J 
includes no 
one 


furnaces which are 


falo)—tthe New York district; and one which includes 

mainly furnaces located at interior points—the West- 

ern Pennsylvania district. All are largely dependent 

n Lake Superior ores, although some ore from the 

mines of northeastern New York is occasionally trans- 
ted 


ported to the furnaces at Buffalo. The few furnaces 
in New York State which are outside the neighborhood 
of Buffalo depend largely upon the 


aeposits tor tneir ore 


nearby Adirondack 


supplies. 
Relative Production Fairly Uniform 
ant 


ing the 


data on the importance of 
Pittsburgh, New York 

Pennsylvania districts appear in Table I. 

the average monthly 


the region 
Western 
The major 


production 


mpris 


and 


ymparisons rest on 


“Of t Harvar« University Committee on 
Economic Researcl Cambridge Mass This is 
t d of a series of articles which, in con 

g ‘ deta f treatment and with 

f developme! of the statistical methods of 

s I are » Appeal later in book 

forn The first tic appearec it page 896 of 
ir issue for Mar 2¢ the second, at page 210, 
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for 1902 to 1907 and 1919 to 1924, each of which inter- 
vals comprises roughly two complete cycles of produc- 
tion. In the 1919 to 1924 interval the region produced 
nearly 33 per cent of the pig iron output of the United 
States. This figure is only slightly below the percent- 
age, 35.4, found for the earlier interval. Thus there 
has been little change in the relative position of this 
region in the iron industry as a whole. The percent- 
increase from the earlier six-year period to the 
later six-year period was 37, which should be compared 
with 47 per cent for the United States. It appears, 
therefore, that the output of the region increased very 
considerably during the 24-year period; but that the 
rate of increase was somewhat less than for the entire 
iron industry. 


age 


Study of the three individual districts, however, 
=e 
' 
* 
13 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1981 922 1923 1924 


Pittsburgh District, With Line of Long-Time Growth 


reveals considerable diversity of movement. The per- 
centage which the output of the Pittsburgh district 
bore to the total United States output declined from 
about 25 in the earlier interval to nearly 22 in the later, 
and there was also a slight decline for the Western 
Pennsylvania district. The New York district, on the 
other hand, showed an appreciable increase in its share 
of the total output of the United States. But examina- 
tion of the actual figures for the New York district 
(Fig. 2) shows that this is due probably to the strik- 
ingly low production in New York in the years 1901 
to 1904, when the development of Buffalo as a steel- 
making center on a large scale was just getting under 
way. 

Percentage increases from the earlier to the later 
six-year interval were large for all three districts; 31 
for Pittsburgh, 93 for New York, 18 for Western Penn- 
sylvania. The rapid development in New York was 
due primarily to the growth of Buffalo as a steel and 
iron center, while the slower rate of growth in the 
Western Pennsylvania district is due probably to the 
presence there of relatively small isolated furnaces, 
many of which were engaged in making merchant pig 
iron.t The proportion of merchant furnaces is consid- 


+Prof. 0. W 
Economic 
whereas the 


Blackett has shown in Re¢ 
Statistics, Vol. VII page 205, that, 
daily rate of production of pig iron for 
all furnaces had increased from about 50.000 gross 
tons per day in 1903 to about 80,000 tons in 1914, 
the daily rate of production for all merchant fur- 
naces had remained practically unchanged, in the 


neighborhood of 20.000 tons per day 


view of 
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Fig. 2—Actual Pig Iron Production in the New York District, With Line of Long-Time Growth 


erable in New York State; but it is negligible in the 
Pittsburgh district. Practically all of the iron made 
in the latter district is produced by steel companies. 
The actual production in each of the three districts 
is shown, together with the appropriate line of trend, 
on Figs. 1 to 3. These all trace the steady upward 
drift which indicates a normal expansion of output 


Table I—Average Conditions in 1902 to 1907 and 1919 to 1924 


r——1902 to 1907—, -—1919 to 1924—,._ Per 
Pe! Per Cent 
Cent Cent In 


Average ofthe Average of the crease, 

Monthly United Monthly United 1902-07 
Production, States, Production, States, to 
Gross Tons Total Gross Tons Total 1919-24 


United States .... 1,717,000 100 2,522,000 100 47 
Region (compris- 
ing Pitts., N. Y., 

and W. Pa.)... 607,000 35.4 830,000 32.9 87 

Pittsburgh ... 424,000 24.7 553,000 21.9 31 

New York... 82,000 4.8 158,000 6.3 93 
Western 
Pennsyl- 

WG hos « 101,000 5.9 119,000 4.7 18 


and facilities. But, although none of the districts suf- 
fered a real decline (in which respect this region differs 
from the Eastern Seaboard region, where the trends 
for two districts, Susquehanna and New Jersey, were 
found to be negative), no one of the three districts grew 
as much as 1 per cent per annum in the 24-year inter- 
val shown on the charts. During this period the nor- 
mal annual rate of growth for the country as a whole 
was 2.94 per cent. 

The normal annual rate of growth is represented 
by the ratio obtained by dividing the annual increment 
of the line of trend for each district by the central ordi- 
nate (the annual increment is the normal annual in- 
crease as shown by the line of trend and the central 
ordinate is the normal production for January, 1913). 
Table II presents these ratios, together with the central 
ordinates and annual increments from which they are 
obtained, for the United States, for the region consist- 
ing of the three districts, and for each of the districts. 

It appears from this table that the rate of growth 
for the region is slightly less than for the United 
States; and yet it is nine-tenths of the rate for the en- 
tire iron industry. The rates for the individual districts 
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Fig. 3—Actual Pig Iron Production in the Westren Pennsylvania District, With Line of Long-Time Growth 


do not differ widely from that for the region, New 
York having the most rapid growth, as noted in the 
examination of Table I. Thus Table II brings out clear- 
ly the fact that the region has failed to depart in any 
large degree from the fairly rapid growth which has 
characterized the iron industry of the United States 
as a whole. 
Districts Compared with Nation 


On Figs. 4 to 6 are shown the curves of cyclical in- 
dexes for the total production of pig iron in the United 
States (dotted) and for the Pittsburgh, Western Penn- 
sylvania and New York districts (full lines). These 
cyclical indexes, or “adjusted relatives,” were obtained 
from the actual monthly data by correction for trend 
and seasonal variation, as explained in the first article 
of this series. All three charts trace the successive 
movements of expanding and contracting operations in 
the several business cycles which have occurred during 
the present century. But, despite the general simi- 
larity of the curves to each other and to the standard 
(United States) curve, there are certain significant 
differences which call for brief comment. 

The similarity between the district curve and that 
for the United States as a whole is greatest in the case 
of the Pittsburgh district. This is doubtless due to 


Table IIl.—The Secular Trends for the Interval 1902 to 1923 


Central Annual Average 

Value Increment, Per Cent 

Gross Tons Gross Tons’ Increase 
United BeMGhe isvsseccies 2,249,300 66,060 2.94 

Region (comprising Pitts., 

ee eo We ar Ble dcc< ec 780,700 19,590 2.54 
Pence as ueaues 519,000 11,340 2.93 
New York 4 136.800 5.680 $18 
Western Pennsylvania 124,900 2,570 2.06 
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the large importance of the Pittsburgh district in the 
total production (24.7 per cent of the total in the in 
terval 1902 to 1907 and 21.9 per cent in the interval 
1919-1924). Under these circumstances, any curve for 
total pig iron production must be heavily weighted by 
the production of the Pittsburgh district. The sim‘lar- 
ity of the two curves holds both for the timing of im- 
portant changes of direction, when recovery sets in or 
depression impends, and for the amplitude of the 
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of 1908 additions 
yn-producing equipment of the district made in 
ably iy the Steel Co.., 


Eastern Penn- 


were due to the 


Lackawanna 
operated plants in 


Violent Swings Mean High Costs 


Cyclical indexes for the Western Pennsylvania dis- 
ppear on Fig. 6, together with the standard 

! States) curve. The curve for this district shows 
an lose timing with the changes of direction 

t tandard curve as do the others; but, in contrast 


New 


Swings nas pee! 


York curve, where the amplitude of the 
becoming less with successive 
: amplitude of the swings of the 
Pennsylvania curve has grown progressively 
rger. This condition suggests that a part of the out- 


x ] + 
ne Ss, ( 


yut comes from high-cost furnaces, the position of 
vhich has gradually become less advantageous with 
the downward price trend of pig iron in the*face of 


Such may be ex- 
general business 
changes in output than do 
the newer furnaces of the low-cost producers located in 
the Pittsburgh and New York districts. 

It is probably true, also, that the presence of a con- 
siderable number of merchant furnaces in the district 
(and only steel operation, the Cambria 
works of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation) accounts 


furnaces 
fluctuations in 
violent 


ng general prices. 
respond to 


mditions by more 


one iarge 


r the extreme sensitiveness of this index. But, while 
the curve tends to move through a wider amplitude 
than do those for the Pittsburgh and New York in- 
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Fig. 4—Cyclical Index of Pig Iron Production in the Pittsburgh District (Solid Line) Compared With Similar 


Index for the United States (Dotted Line) 


dexes, it does not lag on the recovery as did the curves promptly in 1922, which at first seems an exception to 
for the high-cost districts of the Eastern Seaboard the above statement. was due to the coal strike of that 
(Susquehanna and New Jersey). Even in 1924, when year, which had especially severe effects upon the out- 
the curve fell below even the low point of 1921, recovery put of the Pennsylvania fields upon which the furnaces 
was prompt. The failure of the curve to recover of this district are dependent for fuel. 


Scrap Reclamation Highly Developed into guard rails, car wheels which have become flat are 
. made usable again by grinding, while oily dirty waste 
on Railroads taken from journal boxes is cleaned and re-oiled and 
In line with their general policy of bringing about again used. 
greater efficiency and economy in operation, which has 
already made possible a marked reduction in freight 
charges to the public, the railroads of this country are New Members of National Metal Trades 
realizing substantial savings through the reclamation eae 
of old material, according to a survey just completed Association 
by the Purchases and Stores Division of the American 
Railway Association. | a0 membership of the National Metal Trades Association, 
While every road in the country has made provision Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. They embrace: The 
for reclamation of such materials, the savings vary, Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio; the Electric Auto- 
being contingent on the size of the road, its location 
with reference to the markets and the extent to which 
this work is carried on. poration, Lockport, N. Y.; the Moto-Meter Co., Long 
_As indicative, for instance, of the extent to which Jsjand City, N. Y.; the Consolidated Steel Strapping 
this work is being conducted, old metallic roofing and (, Chicago; the C. E. Deveau Machine Co., Boston; the 
empty powder or carbide cans are converted into tin 
buckets, cups and other tin ware, while old broom han- 
dies and other mill offal are made into staffs for sig- 
nal flags. Scrap locomotive tire steel is converted into 
hammers while even old hose is used for the manu- 
facture of baggage mats. Canvas, which has reached Power equipment for the new blast furnace of the 
the end of its usefulness for the purpose for which it Midland Coke & Iron Corporation, Granite City, IIl., is 
was originally bought, is sent to the upholstering being placed by the Riter-Conley Co., Pittsburgh, which 
shops and there worked over into aprons for workmen, has the general contract for the furnace. The Allis- 
locomotive steam pipe covering and for other pur- Chalmers Mfg. Co. will furnish two 5000-kw. turbo- 
poses. Broken leaves from springs are made into ellip- generator units, seven centrifugal pumping units: and 
tic springs, while flues which can no longer be used in two dual exciter sets; the Westinghouse Electric & 
locomotive boilers are flattened and made into washers. Mfg. Co. will supply the switchboard equipment; the 
Bolts are straightened and rethreaded, old timber is Babcock & Wilcox Co. the boilers and the Ingersoll- 
cut into planks for crossings, second hand rail is made Rand Co. a turbo blower. 


Ten companies have recently been added to the 


Lite Co., Toledo; the Harrison Radiator Corporation, 
Lockport, N. Y.; the Merritt Engineering & Sales Cor- 


Ohio Knife Co., Cincinnati; the Lehmann Machine Co., 
St. Louis; and the Bock Machine Co., Cincinnati. 
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Fig. 6—Cyclical Index of Pig Iron Production in the Western Pennsylvania District (Solid Line) Compared 
: With Similar Index for the United States (Dotted Line) 
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Some Fundamental Relationships 


Cast Iron, Wrought Iron and Steel Manufacture— 


Effect of Repeated Remelting— 
Working Slags 


BY J. E. FLETCHER” 


ii. terrous processes nave mucn In 


common 


student who wishes to understand any one section 

iron and steel works metallurgy is increas 

ingly « elled -orrelate the fundamentals of every 

the tio In particular, the relationships exist- 

ing between the structural properties of cast iron, 

wrought iron, malleable cast iron and steel are of 
fundamental importance 

In Britain the monumental work of Henry Marion 

Hows roughly recognized and in placing that 


indefatigable worker alongside our own John E. Stead, 


every English-speaking metallurgist and laborer in 
the field of iron works practice would seek to rival 


his fellow in paying tribute 


of the tw 


to the memory 


men who have done most to further the all-around 
ues f knowledge and advancement in metallurgical 
science 


To Deal with Special Subjects 
In this 


’ 
ne reiated 


paper it is sought to cover only 


areas in the field of ferrous 


a few of 


researcn and 


to discuss them in such a manner as will suggest 
avenues to further thought and research of a practical 
character. The subjects touched upon may be briefly 
sun iriZe¢ a 

1.—Influences operating in the production of the 
ommon base of all iron and steel works and foundry 


processes, pig iron. Temperatures and other effects as 


responsible for differences in the 


chemical and struc- 

tural composition of the blast furnace product. The 

fracture index and its relation to chemical and micro- 

l I anal 

2.—Effect of remelting on the primary or pig iron 

re ( he relationship between the final 

structure of cast iron, wrought iron and malleable 
ron and the original pig iron structure. 


Function of working 


inant fluid onditions and 


and their dom- 
The ne 
various 


slags 
composition. 
nd active conditions of the 


utral 


slags in ferrous 





proce 
1—Inter-relationships of micro-structure in cast 
ought ron, malleable ca iron and eels 
St le s icture 
l roble ind he influence of ne 
9 é secral moder! on and e€ 
Blast Furnace Product 
grad | aeveriora yf rey KOU Scrat 
é é for good irgin metal in the form of pig 
ro! dabl« hem 4 ructural at s 
rrective | rit must De remembered 
fi le liphurizing and otherwise chemi- 
ng hé omposition of scrap ferrous 
meta] ay be at the expense of the physical well- 
being structural constituents thereof. 


Differences in Pig Irons of Similar Chemical Analysis 
rv i furnaces, differing in design and size, 
ising different classes of ores and fuel, with dissimilar 
° f england onsultant to the British Cast 

iro! ul \ ciation and the Wrought Iron Resear 
A I bstract f the Annual Exchange 
I tut British Foundrymen, presented be- 

Foundryme! Association The pape 
f d problen being annually ex- 

exchange paper presented by men 
British Foundrymen Mr. wuetcnes 

1 with the de velop ment of resear 

and wrough iron industries 
a ] tish Cas J Research Associ: 
ol ts existence and is now 


and the 


1602 


driving rates and blast temperatures, may produce 
pig iron of like chemical analysis. The results ob- 
tained from the remelted pig iron, whether in the 
form of iron or steel castings, wrought iron bars or 


malleable castings 


may be, and often is, greatly dif- 
ferent. Can it 


be expected that the pig iron pro- 
duced in a small slow-working furnace smelting lean 
ores with cold blast shall have the same physical struc- 
ture as another iron run from a large hard-driven fur- 
nace working on rich ores and using a hot blast? 
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1—Volumetric Analysis of the Constituents of Pig 
Iron, Varying with the Silicon Content 


Fig. 


During the war period the shortage of hematite iron 
compelled blast furnacemen to charge steel and 
wrought iron scrap with high phosphoric ores and pud- 
dling cinder. In many the pig 
approximated to that of well-known 
cold-blast brands of foundry iron 
structure of the semi-steel type of 
different from the cold-blast variety. 


cases iron 
and 
but 


iron 


analysis 
celebrated 
the physical 

was vastly 


Reasons for the Differences 


There can now be little doubt that the chief differ- 


ences lie in the following directions: 

1 Combustibility of fuel and rate of combus- 
Pp our per squar f f fu ice area at 

lé { maximun mit 
Weight « I I I nd f fuel 

I t per } 

Weigl on produced per hour per square 
f f i at maximum combustion level 
4.—Volume of ores her metal-producing 
por ns of furnace burd per cubic foot of gases 
t mean temperature between level of maximum 
bus I nd furna Dp x n terms of vol- 
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ume per square foot of furnace area at maximum 
combustion level per hour. This is a measure of 
the ore volume passing through one square foot of 
furnace area per hour during the reverse passage 
of 1000 cu. ft. of gas per hr. through the same area 


5.—Composition and temperature of the gases 
between level of maximum combustion and furnace 
top. 

6.—Porosity and gas permeability factors of 
fuel and ore burden, involving lump size of ore and 
coke and porosity of the individual ore and coke 
lumps. Where high limestone or other flux addi 
tions are made the effect of flux lump size must be 
taken into account. 


7.—Composition and volume of slag produced 
in terms of slag weight and volume per square foot 
of furnace area at level of maximum combustion 
per hour. Mean temperature of working slags and 
mean thickness of slag on metal in furnace hearth 


8.—Mean temperature of molten metal when 
tapped. 
9.—Mean time period during which metal is 


accumulating in furnace hearth between tappings 
together with mean depth of metal in 
hearth. 


furnace 


10.—Character of various ores, etc., in mixtures 
and their distribution as charged Reducibility and 
carburizing effect on various ores as affected by 
porosity or fineness of 
ascending gases 
ature. 

11.—Height of charge 
maximum combustion level; 
mum combustion level; 
furnace hearth. 


ores and by velocity of 


and their composition and temper 


stock line to 
level to maxi 
level to bottom of 


column, 
tuyere 
tuyere 


12.—Effect of blast velocity through tuyeres on 
air distribution. Oxidation in outer ring zones of 
charge column. 


Difference in Blast Furnace Practice 


As the problem is of vital importance to the foun- 
dryman, a few brief notes on differences in blast fur- 
nace practice may be of service. Take, for example, 
two blast furnaces making foundry iron of 2 per cent 
silicon, 1 per cent phosphorus grade; one more hardly 
driven than the other, the first making about 6 tons 
per working hour, the second 3 tons. The blast tem- 
perature in the first furnace is taken at 1200 deg. Fahr. 
and in the second 1000 deg. Fahr. Furnace No. 1 has a 
hearth 11 ft. 6 in. diameter and a height of charge 
column (from tuyere level to stock line) of 62 ft. Fur- 
nace No. 2 has a hearth 10 ft. diameter and a height 
of charge column of 60 ft. The iron content of the 
ores in No. 1 averages 25 per cent when calcined while 
that of No. 2 is 45 per cent. The slag ——— per 
ton of iron in No. 1 is 3360 lb., that in No. 2, 2240 lb.; 
the coke consumption per ton of iron smelted being 
3360 Ib. in No. 1 and 3192 lb. in No. 2. From a closer 
examination of the furnace working the comparative 
data of Table I have been deduced. 

To visualize what is happening while the ore is 
descending from the stock line to the hot zone in the 
furnace boshes, that is, the level of maximum rate of 
combustion, it is useful to conceive the iron oxide which 


is being reduced to metallic iron as in the form of 
1 the lean ore, 


grains of 1 mm. cube. In furnace No. 
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(Left) and 3 Show the Ruling Types of Slags 
Transition from the Meta-Stable to the Stable 
Neutral Compositions 


Figs. 2 
in the 


24 per cent iron content, contains roughly one grain of 
iron oxide (Fe.O;) to 2.5 grains of earthy oxides, the 
mm. cube of iron oxide being coated by a 0.25 mm. thick 
film of silica, lime, alumina, etc. When the iron oxide 
is reduced to metallic iron, each 1 mm. cube of reduced 


Table I 
No, 1 Furnace No. 2 Furnace 
Iron made per sq. ft. of fur- 
nace area at level of maxi- 
mum combustion (8 ft 
above tuyere level in No. 
1 and 6 ft. in No. 2 fur- 
WEEE Sscesctecengeentoes 
Coke burnt per sq. ft of 
furnace area at maximum 
combustion level per hour 150 Ib 
Ore volume passing per hour 
in terms of cu. ft. per sq 
ft. of maximum combus 4 
tion zone area....... oes 5 cu. ft 1.3 cu. ft. 
Hot gases passing each cu 
ft. of ore per hour. Taken 
at level midway between 


100 lb. per hr 0 Ib. per hr. 


190 Ib 


maximum combustion zone 6900 cu. ft. at 200 cu. ft. 

and stock line........ 950 F at 1050 PF. 
Mean’ velocity of burden 

descent from stock line to 

eS” ear 3.65 ft. per hr 3 ft. per hr. 
Metal rises in hearth at rate 

GE cnc cpetadecesskacacs 8.5 in. per hr. 5 in. per hr. 
Mean thickness of slag blan- 

ket on top of metal in 

MOOG. wancestinsent«ondte> 32 in 19 in 
Temperature of throat gases 380 deg. F. 600 deg. F. 
Weight of slag per sq. ft. of 

furnace area at maximum 

combustion level per hour 150 lb 60 Ib. 


iron becomes surrounded by a jacket of slag-forming 
matter nearly 0.5 mm. thick. 
Similarly, Furnace No. 2 each 1 m. cube of iron 
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(Continued on page 


Fig. 4—Effect of Suc- 

cessive Remelting in 

Producing Pig Iron, on 

the Sulphur Content of 

the Iron, with Refer- 

ence to the Proportion 
of Scrap Used 
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ELIMINATION OF WASTE 


Secretary Hoover Stresses Methods and Results 
in Annual Report 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—The annual report of Sec 
retary of Commerce Hoover for the fiscal year 1925 
is divided into two parts, dealing respectively with 


“Processes 
Review.”’ 


Waste” and “Economic 
The former section was released to the press 
Tuesday, while the latte: 
The secretar \ 


during the 


in Elimination of 
part was made public Nov. 7. 
progress has been made 
movement for elimina- 
and that the department has 


says that great 


year in the national 


tion of industrial wastes 


devoted much of its activities to this end. He points 
out tha he program is one fundamentally to stimu- 
late action among industries, trades and consumers 
hemselves, and tha is obviously not the function 
of the Government to manage business, but to invest 
gate economic questions, etc. 

Mr. Hoover again explains the philosophy that 


purpose of the plan, 


American 


pointing out that 
standards of liv 
ing for both workers and farmers and to place 
tion o1 footing. The term 
of waste,” he is subject to some objection as 

implication of individual or willful waste 
However, in the sense used in the discussions, elimina 


intended to maintain 
pl oduc 


a more stable “eliminatior 
States, 


carrying the 


tion of waste refers wholly to those wastes which can 
be eliminated solely by cooperative action in the com 
munity. 

Various methods of eliminating waste, again set 
forth, embrace a broad field, and the result shows ons 
of the most astonishing transformatio1 n economk 
history, the epitome of which lies in the report of th 
Department of Labor on the movement of wages and 
prices for 1920-1925. This report shows that, while 
wages are higher, taking an index number of 228 in 
1924, against 199 in 1920 (1913 100) wholesale 
prices are eing 150 as against 226. Mr. Hoover 
makes comparisons with the British indexes, showing 
that these results are peculiar to the United States. 

Statistics as a Guide 

Director of the Census W. M. Steuart deals with 

eliminatior - waste by use of statistics and at some 


length sets forth the work developed by the bureau in 
this directio1 He says that there has been hesita- 
tion in many trades at 


undertaking the gathering of 
current statistics and furnishing t the 
Government, because of the lack of clarity in interpre 
tation of the Sherman Act. In this connection he 


trade hem to 
says: 
irified, however, | de 


Supreme cs irt har 
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tion as to these things is necessary to safeguard 

both the consumer and the producer. 
Agriculture shares these benefits with all other 

fact, no industry so much requires 


statistics as does 


industries In 
agri- 
units of production 
than the 
their 


the compilation of such 
ilture, for the 
are less able to adjudge 


many million 
currents 


with 


these 


arger units of other industry, larger 


ontacts 


Large Construction Program Without Confusion 


Director George K. Burgess of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards discusses the elimination of waste, both in proc- 
esses and in the construction industries. In cooperating 
with industries of the country, the bureau depends 
upon fundamental, scientific and technical data. As a 
result of the equipment built up during the war, the 
bureau today possesses the greatest physics and re- 
search laboratory in the world. Various industries, it 
is stated, have cooperated with the bureau in research 
designed to effect large savings in manufacturing, and 
especially by stationing at the bureau research asso- 
iates working on fundamental problems. These re- 
search associates now number 63, as against 29 last 
year, 

Dr. Burgess points out the far-reaching practical 
effect of better distributed construction, as determined 
during the past year. The amount of construction 
reached more than $6,000,000,000, the highest in his- 


tory. Large building programs have in the past usually 
meant rapidly mountiag cost of construction. In this 
case, however, it is pointed out, there was a greater 
equalization of building activity throughout the 12 


months and, as a result, an enormous construction pro- 
gram was executed with no marked labor shortage or 
pressure upon the building material manufac- 
transportation facilities. In fact, the price of 
most building materials decreased. 


serious 


turer or 


Standard Specifications Help 


Specifications and business documentation, as a 
eliminating waste, were discussed by Dr. 
The Federal Specifications Board, set up 
as a division in the Bureau of Standards four years 
ago to develop standard specifications, has now cov- 
ered over 300 groups of items purchased by the Govern- 
ment. This has required investigation into physical 
qualities and manufacturing products, together with 
determination of tests to be applied in inspection. 
Specifications in every case have been submitted to 
cooperating representatives of industry, that they may 
be certain of their practical character. 

Many State and public industrial purchasing agen- 
cies are now using Federal specifications, as are many 
industrial buyers. This is declared to have resulted 
already in large economies in Government purchases. 
In this connection Dr. Burgess said: 


means of 


Surgess. 


Adoption of more uniform specifications, 
ormulated operation between producers and 
su I nds to eliminate waste by (a) more 
tive competitive action, (b) more. reliable 
standards as quality and service, (c) more uni- 
demands upon manufacturers, (d) increased 
opportunity to manufacture to stock, resulting in 
nor reg employment of plant and labor, (e) 
greater economy to the consumers, and (f) greater 
assural reliability in service 


Klein, of the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, in dealing with elimination 

distribution, forth the accomplish- 
ments of the division of domestic commerce, which was 
established for handling this subject and which deals 
largely with wholesale and retail distribution. 


Director Julius 


and Domestic 


of waste in sets 


Platinum and allied metals are covered in a pam- 
phlet issued by the United States Bureau of Mines and 
obtainable for 5c. from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. It deals with American produc- 
tion of refined and secondary platinum metals in the 
United States, with imports, exports, consumption, 
stocks and market and prices. Estimates of the world 


production of platinum are given through 1923, in 


which year the United States stood fifth, with Colombia 
leading by 


and Russia 


long margins. 








Ten Types of Open-Hearth Boils 


Grouped from Dead Bath to Talbot Reaction— 


Uses and Occurrences of 
Each Class 


BY HENRY D. HIBBARD* 


open-hearth furnace, the first section of this 
article led into the division of the whole gamut 
of boils into ten recognizable classes. These are dis- 
cussed in detail in this and the succeeding (final) sec- 
tions of the article. 
1—Dead Bath 


While a dead bath is uncommon, most open-hearth 
melters of considerable experience have seen instances. 
A bath is dead when no gas is being liberated by the 
metal, which phenomenon may be due to one of sev- 
eral causes, viz.: 

1—Absence of carbon, the boil-producing element. 

2—Absence of free or available oxygen which would 
oxidize carbon in the metal if it had access to it. 

3—Presence in the metal of enough of an element 
such as silicon, which has great solvent power for the 
gases of steel and also, at the bath temperature, say 
around 1550 deg. (2820 deg. Fahr.), has greater affinity 
for oxygen than carbon has, while its own oxide is not 
gaseous. 

The first two cases are extremely rare. Absence 
of carbon is likely to be due to either a mistake in the 
charge, not enough pig iron being included,.or to ex- 
cessively slow melting, due to poor gas or poor adjust- 
ment of the flame because of incorrect proportions of 
gas, air and chimney-draft, aided perhaps by cracks 
and openings in the brick work of the furrace. When 
no carbon is present in the metal, some crude iron, pref- 
erably molten, must be added to furnish some of that 
element, in quantity according to the percentage re- 
quired in the product, with an excess to compensate 
for the carbon unavoidably oxidized and boiled out in 
finishing the charge. 

If no free oxygen or iron oxide is present in the 
bath, or if the supply is inadequate to produce boil, 
iron oxide (ore) must be added in amount to give the 
desired action. 

The third case of a bath without boil is met practi- 
cally only in making, by the pig-and-scrap method, acid 
steel containing high carbon, or in the straight pig-and- 
ore method, now seldom employed. Both methods are 
referred to later. The silicon which kills the bath in 
this case may be the unoxidized remainder of that ele- 
ment in the original charge materials, or it may be in 
some silicon-bearing metal added later, particularly 
at or near the end of the operation. The first-men- 
tioned case occurs only when there is a large percent- 
age of crude iron in the charge and usually when it 
is added molten. 

With all cold stock it practically occurs only in 
melting high-carbon acid steels, such as for springs 
and tools, having 0.90 per cent or more of carbon. In 
an acid bath with metal containing that proportion of 
carbon the presence of 0.30 per cent or more of silicon 
will usually cause it to lie dead without boil. The 
charge for such a heat must be so proportioned that, 
when melted, it is of the desired composition, as, ex- 
cepting a part of the silicon, no elimination by oxida- 
tion of any non-ferrous element can be effected without 
causing boil. With that exception, the only way of 
varying the composition of such a dead bath is by 
dilution or addition. 

If such a dead bath is desired to boil, large and, 
usually, repeated doses of iron ore must be added, es- 
pecially at first, to oxidize the silicon, which can be 


\ NALYZING the causes and effects of boils in the 





*Consulting metallurgical engineer, Plainfield, N. J. This 
is the second section of an article on Open-Hearth Boils. 
The first appeared Dec. 3, at page 1511. 
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done only slowly, sometimes requiring hours. This is 
because the reaction takes place only along the surface 
of contact between the metal and the slag or lumps 
of ore, should there be any, and there is no motion to 
accelerate it. 

Aluminum, also, will kill a steel bath if present in 
sufficient quantity, through its solvent power on the 
gases and also through its greater affinity for oxygen 
than carbon has at the bath temperature. This, though 
its calorific power is but 7200 calories per kilogram, 
as compared with the 8100 calories of carbon. In spite 
of this lower calorific power, aluminum is not reduced 
in notable quantity in the blast furnace and its affinity 
for oxygen, as compared with that of carbon, is not re- 
versible at high temperatures, as is the case with sili- 
con, noted later. 

In the steel furnace, ladle and mold, aluminum has, 
weight for weight, many times (perhaps ten), the 
power of silicon for killing steel. It seizes oxygen as 
silicon does, and thereby deprives the carbon of it, 
but its great killing ability seems to lie chiefly in its 
great solvent power for the gases. 

Titanium, if present in sufficient quantity, would 
probably give a dead bath, also, but no such case has 
come under the writer’s observation except when the 
element was added at the end. 

The case of silicon killing a bath is an instance of 
the effect of high temperature m changing chemical 
affinity. The calorific power of carbon when burned to 
CO,, 8100 calories per kilogram, is rreater than that 
of silicon when burned to silicic acid (SiO.) which is 
7595 calories. In the blast furnace at about or above 
1900 deg. C. (3450 deg. Fahr) this superior power of 
carbon is manifested by the plentiful reduction from 
its oxide of silicon, which alloys with or combines with 
the iron. 

In the crucible steel process also, at temperatures 
probably between 1600 and 1650 deg. C. (2910 and 3000 
deg. Fahr.), silicon is reduced from the acid slag and 
crucible walls in relatively small amount, by carbon in 
the metal and in the crucible itself. It enters the steel, 
keeping its gases in solution and so killing it. As 
much as 0.5 per cent of silicon may be so reduced. 

A similar though less marked action takes place in 
the acid open-hearth furnace in making high-quality 
steel with medium or high carbon, when the charge is 
held in the furnace for a prolonged period without ad- 
dition of ore, by which treatment 0.10 per cent of 
silicon or more is reduced and taken up by the metal. 
The temperature in this case may be somewhat under 
that of the crucible steel cited. 

Still another instance bearing on this point is the 
ease of an extremely hot Bessemer blow, when the 
carbon is practically all oxidized and so eliminated, 
while a large part of the silicon of the original charge 
remains unoxidized in the metal. This takes place at 
temperatures probably above 1650 deg. C. Cases in 
which such residual silicon amounted to from 0.6 to 1.4 
per cent of the metal have been noted. 

At the usual low temperature of the steel furnace 
these affinities are reversed, and silicon has greater 
affinity for oxygen than carbon has. The reaction is 
therefore reversible, by raising the temperature from 
somewhat below 1600 deg. C. to 1900 deg. C., and pos- 
sibly to 1950 deg. C. This is represented by the 
formula: 

C + SiO, ye CO, + Si 


That is not the real action of silicon in killing a 
bath of steel, as that element does not actually reduce 
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CQ; in the metal, but effects the same result by seizing 
the oxygen in the iron oxide it encounters, so that the 


carbon cannot have it. The temperature of equilibrium 
for this reaction is not known. In fact, such tempera- 
ture may vary with changing conditions and environ- 
ment. _ . 


2.—Almost Dead Bath 


\ bath almost dead has a few scattered bubbles, 

Which show that carbon is being slowly oxidized, though 

enougn I tne rate to be determined by analysis 

) ult ri ol n¢ The carbon content 

remains practically stationary, as in the case of a dead 

If the charge early in its history is nearly dead, 

it shows that the silicon content remaining in the metal 

from that in the charge is probably between 0.2 and 

U pr ent, which is nearly but not quite enough to 

seize all the oxygen which reaches the metal, a little 

uniting therefore with the carbon, producing a fev 
“ 

At or near the end, a bath may be nearly killed by 

lidifiers already mentioned, on 
ver the carbon the more gas solvent w 

be required to kill the bath, because of the greate 

amount of carbonic oxide held by the metal. For the 

reasons a n the case of! lead bath, one almost 

dead is rarely if ever seen in a basic furnace, except 


when the metal is almost free from carbon. Thus th 


ia I ir ingot iron nea may be ilm 

d 
3.—Incipient Boil 

AY I indicates tne esenct I ne ta 
f notew proportion of silicon, usually from 
0.10 ( er Substant , like the two classes 
already referred to, a bath with an incipient boil, if 
early in the history of the charge, is changing in com 
pe n ver \ The silicon has been nearly all 
oxidized and the carbon is beginning to be, though at 

vA il \ neas irable rate, aS successive samples 

may show w inalyzed in the usual way. 

At the end of the heat, but before the final addi 


tions are made, an incipient boil of a medium or high- 
carbon bath shows the metal to be in exceptionally ex- 
cellent condition for killing, which may be effected by 


minimum amounts of gas solvents. On the other hand, 


n it nt boil after the solidifiers are incorporated 
with the metal shows that the steel may not be quite 
killed, in which case it may contain in the ingot some 

hart rasholes 
When silicon is high, as in these first three boils 
tant amount of residual manganese is usuall; 


Machine Tool Builders Win Advertising 
Prizes 


At nvention at Atlantic City in October of the 
Nat il Industria] Advertisers’ Association there was 
t of industrial advertising In the class for 
the best exhibit of industrial advertising, the first 
prize was won by the Kearney & Trecker Corporation, 
Milwaukee, and the second prize was won by Joseph 
lr. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago. In the class for the 
best institutional advertisement, the first prize was 
won by the National Machinery Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Annealing Furnace for Foundry Use 


For operation in a foundry making both steel and 
iron castings, the George J. Hagan Co., Pittsburgh, has 
installed an annealing furnace handling pieces varying 
in weight from 4 lb. to 3000 lb. The furnace meas- 
ures 5 ft. 4 in. in width, 4 ft. high, and 11 ft. 3 in. 
long inside, and is equipped with nickel chromium 
heating elements mounted along the side walls in two 
sections. Three 150-kw. transformers step down the 
incoming voltage to 220. Temperature limit fuses in- 
stalled in the furnace near the thermocouples auto- 
matically open the power circuit at 1800 deg. Fahr 


For annealing steel castings the temperature runs 
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present in the metal as well, though its effect is masked 
by the silicon. 
4.—Gentle Boil 


A gentle boil indicates an appreciable though slow 
oxidation of carbon, a silicon content below 0.1 per 
cent—perhaps not over half that—and sometimes 
around 0.2 per cent of manganese in the metal. Such 
a boil is proper for a high-quality medium-carbon heat 
to have, before the final additions are made. A bath 
of ordinary quality of partly killed steel of medium 
carbon usually has a gentle or moderate boil (No. 5) 
after the additions (made in the furnace) are melted. 

For the highest quality of product that is too strong 
an action when the charge is finished and about to be 
tapped, for such a bath should be almost dead or, at 
most, have not more than an incipient boil. A gentle 
boil when the heat is tapped may, however, be right 
for high-quality steel, if further additions of gas- 
solvents are to be made in the ladle. 

If a boil is below gentle, because of too little carbon 
present in the unfinished steel, it may be increased in 
vigor to moderate (No. 5) or even a stronger boil by 
the addition of enough crude iron, either solid or 
molten, to give 0.03 or 0.04 per cent additional carbon 
to the metal. The metal in such a case will be over- 
oxidized, to correct which special treatment will be 
called for. 

5.—Moderate Boil 


\ moderate boil is a slow, but sometimes the most 
desirable, decarburizing boil, because with such that 
element goes out slowly. When carbon is desired 
within narrow limits in the finished steel, this boil is 
the best, at least near the end, when little remains 
to be eliminated. It is a suitable boil for partly killed 
medium and hard steels to have just before the first 
of the final additions, but is too active at that point 
for steel*‘which is to be killed. It is too strong for 
either of these steels after the additions (made in the 
furnace) are melted, unless perhaps when more solidi- 
fier is to be added in the ladle or molds. 

For low-carbon steels intended to effervesce in the 
molds a moderate boil at the end, before ferromanga- 
nese is added, either in furnace or ladle, is too mild, 
as it may result in the ingot having too thin skin and 
harmful skinholes. With residual manganese of 0.2 
per cent or more in the metal, it may be difficult to 
give the bath a boil as strong as moderate. 


(To be conclude d) 


as high as 1650 deg. For the smaller quantities of 
cast iron handled the temperature is 1200 deg.—a 
figure reached at the rate of about 100 deg. per hr. 
The average weight of charge on the cars runs close 
to 8000 lb., with a maximum of 13,600 lb. The charge 
is held at temperature for about two hours, and then 
is cooled in the furnace to about 900 deg. before re- 
moval. As a new carload is run into the furnace as 
soon as the preceding load has come out, there is con- 
siderable conservation of heat. Total cost of operation 
is reported at 20c. per 100 lb., of which fixed costs 
and labor costs account for about one-quarter each, the 
power cost being nearly one-half. 


Lehigh Valley Purchasing Agents 


B. C. Sawyer, purchasing agent of the Bethlehem 
Fabricators, Inc., Bethlehem, Pa., has been elected pres- 
ident of the Purchasing Agents’ Association of the 
Lehigh Valley. Other officers are: Vice-President, 
J. N. Noll, Tilghman-Moyer Co., Allentown, Pa.; sec- 
retary, A. J. Dion, Allentown Portland Cement Co., 
Allentown, Pa.; treasurer, N. P. Benner, Trexler 
Farms, Allentown, Pa. Mr. Sawyer is a member of 
the steel committee of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 
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ROAD REINFORCEMENT 


Investigations of Highway Research Board 
Cover Also Culverts 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 8.—The economic value of steel 
reinforcement in concrete roads was outlined in detail 
here on Dec. 3 and 4 at the fifth annual meeting of 
the Highway Research Board of the National Research 
Council by C. A. Hogentogler of the board. The report 
was the result of an exhaustive survey of years cov- 
ering from 2000 to 3000 miles of roads through the 
United States and is looked upon.as being extremely 
valuable in the way of clearing up many moot ques- 
tions as to the proper construction of concrete roads 
and the use of steel mesh and reinforcing bars. It was 
declared to have marked a new era in highway re- 
search and was part of the extensive program covering 
engineering and economic phases of concrete road 
construction. 

The meeting was attended by 290 representatives 
of federal and state highway departments, research 
engineers and workers, engineering executives, iron 
and steel and road making machinery manufacturers, 
along with others. 

The report by Mr. Hogentogler, illustrated with 
lantern slides, pointed out the economic value and 
efficiency of the different forms of steel used in build- 
ing concrete roads. He showed where it could be 
best used under given road conditions, taking into ac- 
count soil, subgrade and related elements, to avoid 


Ring Wheel Grinder Equipped for Rapid 
Grinding of Conduct Boxes 


A ring wheel grinder equipped with a rotary type 
feeding disk, which permits the semi-automatic grind- 
ing of both ends and both side openings of Kondu 
conduit boxes simultaneously, is here illustrated. The 
machine, being built by Charles H. Besly & Co., 118 
North Clinton Street, Chicago, is intended for grind- 
ing %, % and 1 in. conduit boxes, it being claimed 
that 1600 to 2400 pieces may be finish ground per 
hour, the production varying with the size of tne 
work. ; 

The conduit boxes are of hard iron castings, and 
just enough stock is removed to get a clean surface. 
The side opening in boxes is used for chucking, the 
operator placing them on the projections on feed wheel 
as it revolves in front of him. The feed wheel carries 
the work over down between the grinding wheels and 
is dropped off at the bottom, finish ground both ends. 

The rotary feeding fixture is a special unit and is 
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cracks. All types of steel, it was pointed out, tend 
to hold the concrete together, but the value of the 
proper engineering methods employed in using the 
steel was emphasized. 

A report also was made by R. W. Crum of the 
Highway Research Board on culvert investigation in 
connection with culvert pipe and small drainage struc 
tures. The field work in California has been under 
way for three months and about 2000 structures have 
been inspected. It is expected that the field work will 
be completed about Feb. 1, 1926, and cover inspections 
of at least 500 culverts. Samples from both the top 
and bottom of metal pipes will be taken for analysis. 

Representatives of the iron and steel and related 
industries attending the meeting included the follow- 
ing: B. S. Pease, Perry T. Coons, Chicago; D. E. Hin- 
man, A. S. Lutz and Charles T. Hvass. New York, 
American Steel & Wire Co.;: E. D. Keil. and S. C. 
McKee, Toledo, Ohio; B. C. Briody, Youngstown, Ohio; 
and O. B. Young, Clarendon, Va., Truscon Steel Co.; 
E. L. Benedict, New York, National Steel Fabric Co.; 
W. S. Edge, Chicago, Concrete Steel Co.; S. J. South- 
well, Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co.; E. S. Tavlorsen and 
J. C, Eckel, Pittsburgh; George W. Kirkley, Wash- 
ington, American Sheet & Tin Plate Co.; C. L. Foster, 
New York, and D. B. Dimick, Birmingham. American 
Casting Co.; J. Thomas Hay, Canton, Ohio, United 
Alloy Steel Corporation; J. N. Heltzel, Warren, Ohio, 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co.; W. T. Kyle, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Page Steel & Wire Co.; Arthur A. Levinson, 
Pittsburgh, Blaw-Knox Co.; William Ogden. Madison, 
Ind., Lakewood Engineering Co.; Edwin E. Powell, 
Towson, Md., Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 


mounted on the company’s standard No. 6 16-in. motor- 
driven ring-wheel grinding machine. The fixture is 
driven by means of a % hp., 1800-r.p.m. motor through 
reduction spur gearing, belt and friction pulley and 
worm gearing to feed wheel shaft. The latter is 
mounted in a box type frame attached to tee-slotted 
pad on front side of machine base. The worm gear 
and shaft are hardened and ground and run in an oil 
bath. The feed wheel shaft is equipped with split 
removable bearings and take-up collar and wheel col- 
lar. Moving parts are dust-proof. 

The feed wheels are secured to wheel collar on 
end of feed-wheel shaft with three cap screws, two 
wheels being required for each size box. These wheels 
are of gray iron, machined all over, and are equipped 
with hardened steel chucking blocks attached to their 
periphery. A circular spring pressure bar is mounted 
between the grinding wheels to hold the work in place 
while the grinding is being done. These bars are lined 
with removable hardened steel forms and may be re- 
placed when worn. 


senewnnened 


Close-up of Special Feeding Fixture Is 
Shown Above; Complete Grinder at Left 
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Average Earnings of Manufacturing Labor 
Highest in Over Five Years 


Average Output of Manufacturers Also Reaches New Record; 
Labor Productivity Gains Proportionately 


BY DR. LEWIS H. 


DIRECT NEW YORK 


HE average output of the manufacturers in the 

United States reached a new high point in October. 
In fact, the October index materially exceeded the 
highest point reached at the peak of the 1923 expan- 
sion period, making due allowance for the usual month- 
to-month variations. 

A glance at Fig. 1 will show how clearly the cycli- 
cal trend of business is revealed by the manufacturing 
data and how considerable an upswing has occurred 
since the bottom of the 1924 depression. We are now 
well along in a major cyclical upswing in business, 
with no reason yet in sight why expansion should 
not continue for at least five or six months more. 

The employment of labor in manufacturing indus- 
tries has also increased. Although the October gain 
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trend is clear, and October payrolls in the machine 
tool industry were the largest since April, 1924. 

Another point worth noting is that the percentage 
of full-time operation has increased and returned in 
October to the level of spring 1924. 

The price of pig iron shown in Fig. 2 is often 
barometric for machine tool trends. While recently pig 
iron prices have not changed much, the November 
average continued the general gains of the last three 
months, and judging by the past this means continued 
expansion for machine tools. In this connection, too, 
it may be noted that during November money rates 
average a little lower than in October and are still low 
enough to encourage some further expansion in the 
industry. It takes time for higher interest rates to 
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was partly seasonal, we estimate that there was an 
increase in employment of about 1% per cent in ex- 
cess of the usual October movement. This brings the 
employment curve to the highest point reached since 
April, 1924. 

The most significant fact, however, is that the out- 
put per employee in our manufacturing industries is 
breaking records. On the whole the tendency during 
the last five years has been toward a larger and larger 
average output per man. One of the most important 
industrial developments of the time lies in this fact. 
Wages are high, but labor is so well economized that 
the labor expense per unit of output has not increased 
in proportion to the per capita earnings of labor or 
payrolls. We do not appear to have reached the limit 
of this development, and with no major decline in com- 
modity prices in prospect, it seems that better organiza- 
tion and a larger use of labor-saving machinery may 
well permit the maintenance of present standards of 
living among employees for a long time to come. 


Machine Tool Improvement 


HERE are presented this week two graphs (Figs. 2 

and 3), which are of interest to those in the iron 
and steel industry. The machine tool industry showed 
rapid gains in September and October. After the usual 
August decline, both employment and payrolls made 
a strong recovery (Fig. 2). Last year these indexes 
rose in September, but did not reach as high a point 
as in the preceding July, and October made a little fur- 
ther gain. This year, however, a general upward 
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Fig. 1—Labor’s Earnings, 

Production afd “Real Wages” 

Are All at Peak Coincident 

With the Largest Average 

Manufacturing Production in 
Years 


exercise their effect, and we are still under the influ- 
ence of the past low rates. 

Orders for machine tools in September were the 
highest since the 1923 peak. Reports indicate that Octo- 
ber was still better, and that on the average November 
held the October gains fairly well. 


Foundries Also More Active 


S in the case of machine tools, the foundry and 

machine shop industry in October registered a 
good gain over the same month of last year, though 
it was less marked than in the former industry. It 
will be noted that foundries and machine shops showed 
more of a decline the first half of this year. 

Employment increased through September and Oc- 
tober, and payrolls moved up sharply in the latter 
month. This was partly due to a considerable gain in 
the percentage of full-time operation. 

The following data concerning foundry equipment 
(machines for molding, sand blasting, core making, 
etc.) are of interest in this connection. While only 
for September, they are the most recent available 
to us. 


Unfilled Orders 


Sales Shipments End of Month 
A: ae $246,000 $328,000 $440,000 
Sept 1924...... 219,000 335,000 327,000 
|) ae 296,000 351,000 544,000 


The figures show that the foundry equipment busi- 
ness was much more active in September this year 
than in either of the preceding years, and, though 
sales were not up to shipments, the orders on the 
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More Food: Fewer Farmers 


ees the first article in this issue deals with a matter dis- 
cussed by President Coolidge in his speech before the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in Chicago this week. The President said: “For the 
last fifteen years urban population has been increasing, while farm popu- 
lation and the number of farms have slightly decreased. This has reversed 
the condition that existed before that period. But the real question is 
not the number employed, but the amount of production. If that should 
appear to be inadequate to meet our requirements . . .. the situation 
might be serious. Such does not appear to be the case.” 

Why it is not the case and what the real facts are is the story of 
“Mechanizing the Farm: A Prophecy.” , 


For News Summary See Reverse Side 
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INDEX NUMBERS 


books at the end of September were unusually large. 

October reports from the Philadelphia district in- 
dicate a satisfactory condition among iron and steel 
foundries. Iron foundry shipments were large in com- 
parison with production, and unfilled orders, while de- 
clining seasonally, were much larger than a year ago. 
Steel foundry operations did not make quite so good 
a showing, however, since shipments and unfilled orders 
were lower. 


Employment Increases 


HE average earnings of manufacturing labor in 
the United States increased sharply in October and 
were the highest in over five years. While the cost 
of living increased a little, the gain in earnings was 
so much larger as to indicate a real improvement in 





Leases Struthers Furnace 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Dec. 8. — The Common Pleas 
Court of Mahoning County today granted permission to 
R. W. Grant, receiver for the Struthers Furnace Co., 
Struthers, Mahoning County, to lease the plant for four 
months at a montly rental of $1,500 to W. C. Holzworth, 
blast furnace superintendent of the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co., Sharon, Pa. Mr. Holzworth and associates are de- 
veloping plans to operate the furnace. 


Expansion in Valley Operations 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. will blow in dur- 
ing January one of its two inactive blast furnaces in 
the Hubbard group, Trumbull County, Ohio. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. has started an idle stack in its group at 
New Castle, Pa., giving it three active furnaces there 
One furnace in the Ohio works battery, now being re- 
built, will be completed next month and blown in short- 
ly thereafter. The Steel Corporation has 10 of its 14 
blast furnaces in this district in action. 

The Sheet & Tube company is adding to scrap pur- 
chases made several months ago. November shipments 
by this company were slightly under those for October. 
The Youngstown Steel Door Co., largely controlled by 
the Sheet & Tube company, has orders for 10,000 steel 
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Fig. 2—Pig Iron Prices Are 
Often a Barometric Indica- 
tion of Machine Tool Trends 


Fig. 3—Foundry and Ma- 

chine Shop Payrolls Showed 

a Decided Increase in October 
(Below) 





the purchasing power of labor. Compared with a year 
ago earnings were about 3.8 per cent larger, while the 
cost of living had increased only about 2.8 per cent. 

The number of employees reported for the iron and 
steel industry did not gain as much as usual in Octo- 
ber, but the percentage of full-time employment in- 
creased sharply. The number of laborers employed 
by manufacturing industries as a whole in October 
showed a good gain above the usual seasonal move- 
ment, 

We estimate that the value of iron and steel pro- 
duced in October increased in comparison with pay- 
rolls in that industry and consequently that the trend 
of earnings was upward. The tons of iron and steel 
produced per employee continued the upward trend 
of the last few months. 





doors, principally for railroad cars. The doors are 
manufactured by the Midland Products Co., Cleveland. 

The resumption last week of Grace blast furnace in 
the Brier Hill complement of the Sheet & Tube com- 
pany gives the district 25 active stacks out of a total 
of 43. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. is averaging 85 per 
cent in operations and the Sheet & Tube company 90 
per cent. Of 52 independent open hearth furnaces in 
the Mahoning Valley, 47 are active. Including the 
Steel Corporation units, 61 out of 67 furnaces are pro- 
ducing. Non-integrated sheet rollers are operating 
close to a capacity rate. The Newton Steel Co. con- 
tinues to operate all of the 20 mills at its Newton Falls 
plant. 


High Production of Ohio Foundries 


The increase in activity of foundries has a quanti- 
tative indication in the report for October of the op- 
erations of the members of the Ohio State Foundry- 
men’s Association. In that month the association rec- 
ords show that production was 25,002 tons, or 92.5 per 
cent of 27,020 tons, the figure corresponding to normal 
melt. The October operation proves to be higher than 
that for any month in some years. It compares with 
84.3, the percentage for September, and 64.5, that for 
October, 1924. 
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“Company Unions” and Organized Labor 


ABOR’S new policy of cooperation with manage- 

ment to promote production was emphasized 
William Green, president of the 
Taylor 
y and the management division of the Ameri- 
Society of Mec New York 


n an address by 


American Federation of Labor, before the 


hanical Engineers in 


veek. The speaker made it clear that unionism 
nger opposed to labor-saving machinery, to 
he stopping f waste and to other methods of 
ng efficier On the contrary, he said, it de- 
! sé he fruits of industrial progress 
sna le increment 
his is r cry from the old contention that 
Ss « ipmergeda Ciass S strugg¢g Vv O01 S 
. vainst rutniess ppressors It shows. tha 
n leads ast seeing wl e] ndu 
trialisn neal nat 1tS mecnaniz ask n 
ea lepriving the workman of his livelihood 
given | mproved conditions of employment 
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reme! labo. From time far back 
I e peel I tnat iad is needed to do the 
the wo! Today we have more emphasis 
justry’s need of labor to consume its products. 
reased production depends not only on im 
rovements in methods and equipment, but also on 
he v employees to make changes that will in- 
heir earnings. Producers are working con- 
to win the confidence of their men. An 
effer e means to that end has been the works 
1] It has refuted the old union doctrine that 
abor and capital are inevitably antagonists and has 


y taA 
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out that the interest of employees and the 
success of the company are interdependent. 
Mr. Greer that 


ndicates organized labor now 
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Yet he is out- 


accepts the truth of that principle. 
spoken in condemning the works council, which is 


the principle in practice. He says: 

The purpose of management which fosters the or- 
ganization of company unions is clear and easily under- 
The motive behind their action is a selfish one. 


stood. 


It represents the desire for autocratic control’ and 
managerial domination. 
Granting that the motive behind the works 


council is selfish, happily the selfish*interests of the 
dictate that the welfare of labor be 
The day is past when management will 
exercise “autocratic control and managerial domina- 
ion” to oppress labor. It is not on the cards and 
Mr. Green knows it—if the major part of his ad- 
dress is to be taken at value. Possibly his 
ut the company union reflects uncertain- 

to the future of organized labor. 


management 
subserved. 
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by the 


principle of cooperation fos- 
company the trade union is 
great disadvantage of following rather 
than leading. The question naturally arises whether 
the unions have taken this important advance step 
to win the allegiance of efficient work- 
ong ago renounced the old policy of bellig- 
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Training for Engineers 
ILLIAM E. WICKENDEN, director of investi- 
gation 


vyineering 


for the Society for Promotion of En- 
Education, is reported as. telling the 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at its annual meet- 
ing that in engineering the topmost rungs of the 
ladder are overcrowded, while the lower ones are 
but poorly filled; in other words, there is a hiatus 
the apprentice in the shops and the con- 
sulting engineer. The consulting engineer himself 
will probably not agree with this conclusion. 

To but few is given the quality of becoming a 
consulting engineer. There many more who 
achieve success as operating engineers, as execu- 
Without the differences in 
characteristics and functions, we may say that the 
men who are successful executives have been con- 
strained arduously to climb the ladder and to burn 
much midnight oil while doing so; and in real life 
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there is no such thing as jumping from the tech- 
nical school to the topmost rungs, with the result 
of leaving a row of unfilled rungs. 

The engineering schools graduate many young 
men who have the intelligence to pass the scholastic 
tests and acquire the bachelor’s degree, but who do 
not possess the engineering mind. Such men gradu- 
ally pass out of the engineering profession and 
enter commerce and trade, and vocations for 
which they are better fitted. A surprising thing 
would probably be the ascertainment of the small 
proportion of engineering graduates who are prac- 
ticing engineering ten years after graduation. On 
the other hand many of our great mining, metallur- 
gical and manufacturing companies can exhibit 
healthy lists of young technical men who have 
donned overalls as workmen and have risen through 
the ranks of gang boss, shift boss, and foreman 
before acquiring shoulder straps as superintendent. 
Some of them eventually will become general man- 
agers and a few will be presidents and consulting 
engineers. 

John Lyle Harrington at the same meeting ex- 
pressed a sound view when he said that the ten- 
dency toward lengthening technical education at 
the expense of the arts is passing, and more and 
more are engineers realizing the necessity of a 
training in the humanities. The theories should 
be learned in the schools; the practical side of en- 
gineering will be gained by experience. Many 
eminent engineers will assent to the declaration that 
the applicant for Admission to the engineering 
school should be required to present evidence of an 
old-fashioned high-school course, including Latin. 


A Way Out for British Steel? 


K SCARF, managing director of the Bromford 
e Iron Co., West Bromwich, England, writes to 
the Manchester Guardian Commercial on a “Remedy 
for Steel Trade Troubles.” He is against the pro- 
tective tariff proposal that has been to the front in 
Great Britain in the last two years. His main ob- 
jection is that a tariff would raise the cost of liv- 
ing, the rate of wages, and thus the cost of produc- 
tion in Great Britain, losing for the British steel 
trade a good part of the 70 per cent output now 
going abroad. He is not greatly concerned over 
the British position in respect to the four essentials 
of cheap steel making—ore, coal, scrap and labor. 
While British wages are 40 per cent higher than 
those on the Continent, the Continental labor is less 
efficient. 

What Mr. Scarf particularly emphasizes is that 
the British output of pig iron has hung at about the 
same point since 1880, while chief competing coun- 
tries have gone forward by leaps and bounds. He 
calls the output of British blast furnaces miserably 
low—an average of 40,000 tons a year per furnace, 
as against 60,000 tons in France and Belgium and 
170,000 tons in the United States. Relatively small 
use is made of blast furnace gases in Great Britain. 
Only one-third of the pig iron used for steel making 
is charged hot. 

Modern plants and methods will get the British 
steel trade out of its troubles, Mr. Scarf believes; 
the tariff will not. “It is quite obvious,” he con- 
cludes, “that unless costs can be seriously reduced 
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a large portion of our steel trade must leave us.” 
On the other hand, “with works fully modernized, 
the smaller and inefficient plants scrapped and the 
orders concentrated in the better, larger, self-con- 
tained works,” it would be possible to meet com- 
petitors on equal terms. 

Mr. Scarf has visited American steel works and 
knows what has been done on this side in recent 
years to secure economical production. One phase 
of the subject he does not discuss; that is the re- 
sponse American engineers and manufacturers of 
modern iron and steel making equipment have had 
to all the proposals they have made since the war to 
British owners and executives. In substance it is 
that the directorates of British steel companies fear 
that, even though they spent millions of pounds on 
the modernizing of their plants, there would be no 
certainty of getting any larger share of the world’s 
steel trade than they have today. Indeed, that 
counsel of defeat has spread widely through the 
British industry. Thus the question reduces to one 
of finding a remedy for the state of hopelessness 
into which many leaders in the British steel in- 
dustry have fallen. 


Idle Bessemer Steel Capacity 


HE fact may not be generally recognized that 
Piles are exact statistics available of the month- 
ly production of Bessemer steel ingots. By compar- 
ing the monthly reports of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute for 1924 with the annual ‘report 
for the year it is seen that thére is practically no 
Bessemer tonnage that is not reported monthly. 
The production reported annually«but not monthly 
is chiefly open-hearth: Differences 'between the re- 
spective tonnages reported for the* year and re- 
ported by months are as follows, in gross tons: 


Reported 
Made Monthly Difference 
Open-heartl 30,717,931 28,811,331 b, 907,000 
Bessemer . 5,846,153 5,836,194 10,000 
A] ther ‘ 247,073 108,506 139,000 


Thus it appears that substantially all the 
Bessemer steel ingot production is reported rmhonth- 
ly (10,000 tons missing out of six million): A 
contribution may be made, therefore, to the diseus- 
sion under way as to what our real ingot producing 
If there is much useless equipment 
carried as Bessemer capacity an indication of the 
fact can be obtained. 

The total steel ingot capacity reported to the 
institute, shown on page 31 of the annual statis- 
tical report, is, for Dec. 31, 1924, 58,438,420 tons. 
That this is theoretical rather than practical is of 
course well known, and the figure often used by 
THE IRON AGE of 54,000,000 tons as the practical 
commercial capacity makes an allowance for this. 
The Bessemer capacity reported is 11,407,050 ‘tons, 
which is 19.5 per cent of the institute’s total of 
58,438,420 tons. It would be 10,530,000 tons, on the 
basis of 54,000,000 tons total capacity and the 19.5 
per cent ratio. 

Having learned by the comparison of 1924 fig- 
ures that substantially all the Bessemer ingot 
output is reported monthly, we find the Bessemer 
production for the ten months of 1925 was 15.2 
per cent of the total. Thus when 19.5 per cent of 
the total reported capacity ‘is given as Bessemer and 


capacity is. 
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actual production is only 15.2 per cent, there is a 
discrepancy. The Bessemer capacity has not been 
so fully engaged this year as the open-heartnh. 

Let us see what importance this discrepancy 
possesses. The Bessemer production reported for 
the ten months was equal to an annual rate of 
6,600,000 tons, which is 62.5 per cent of 10,530,000 
tons. The total production in the ten months was 
equivalent to an 80 per cent rate on 54,000,000 tons. 
had been at 80 
62.5 per cent the total production of ingots would 
have been 4.2 per cent greater than it really was. 


If Bessemer per cent instead of 


The probability is that capacity in Bessemer is 
not in precise alinement with the natural prefer- 
The 


than in open-hearth. 


more in 
With Bessemer ¢a- 


ences of steel buyers. reserve is 


Besseme} 


pacity reported at one-fifth (19.5 per cent) of the 
total, could be said, when the total operation is 
80 per cent, that more than one-fifth of the idle 
20 per cent is Bessemer. 

SSERTING that no one who has studied the 
aie carefully can view with equanimity 


the present condition of the British iron and steel 
trade or can regard its future with anything but the 
gravest anxiety, a commentator in the London Jron 
and Coal Trades Review concludes that while domes- 
tic business is reasonably maintained, “our foreign 
trade is in a sad state, and. until this revives the 
steel industry will have to 
about two-thirds capacity.” 


continue working at 
This year’s exports, 
which averaged 298,800 gross tons per month up to 
Oct. 31, will be the 


and only 72 


smallest in the last three years 
per cent of the volume of 1913. Pig 
iron and steel production this year will be the small- 


t 1922. 


est since 


The Anthracite Deadlock 
Gece cae, PINCHOT intervened in the anthra- 


cite strike, as it was expected he would do, 
making a proposal which Mr. Lewis said was fine, 
which Mayor Hylan applauded, and which the op- 
erators promptly rejected, in view of its long-term 
tie-up, its check-off and other 


amouflaged some 


On the eve of the assembling of Congress Sena- 


tor Borah and other legislators were talking of 
legislatic enabling the Federal Government to 
take over and administer the anthracite mines in 
times of trouble. They do not say how they are 
going enable the Federal Government to over- 


ride the State of Pennsylvania or compel the latter 


to repeal its law which practically limits to the 
inion the right to mine anthracite coal. 

The consuming public is more or less indiffer- 
nt, | ng learned how to burn bituminous coal 
and incidentally that anthracite is a convenience 
rather than a necessity. The New England con- 
sumer who had to pay $16 per ton for anthracite, 


pre-strike, 1s 


S10. He finds 


now supplied with good soft coal at 


that the soft coal keeps him warm 


and does ot make excessive smoke or soot ii he 
burns ntelligently. 

Mr. Lewis, trying to bamboozle the public into 
coercing the operators, first warned us that we 
should freeze to death and then that we should 
asphyxiate ourselves. No mortality either way has 
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yet been reported. It looks as if the chief sufferer 
from the strike is going to be Mr. Lewis himself. 
The fate of the unsuccessful labor leader is seldom 
enviable. 

Anthracite operators and miners are partners in 
a controlled industry who have pursued the policy 
of charging all that the traffic would bear. In 
their quarreling over division of the profits the 
operators have had the better vision and have 
warned of the risks that the industry was courting 
by being too exorbitant. Their warnings were not 
altogether Cassandran, though the miners’ leaders 
wanted the public so to regard them. When the 
anthracite industry resumes production again it is 
going to be to supply a market whereof a large part 
will continue lost. 


LECTRIC ferromanganese made outside the 

United States is evidently gaining in favor 
with American steel makers. Until a year or so 
ago the domestic and foreign blast furnace prod- 
uct predominated. The electric alloy is made both 
in Norway and Canada. In the ten months ended 
with October this year more than 5000 tons was 
imported from Canada and nearly 8000 tons from 
Norway. The largest imports were in October 
—986 tons from Canada and 4260 tons from Nor- 
way. The total of 13,000 tons is more than 21 per 
cent of the ten months’ imports, the official fig- 
ures representing the manganese content in the 80 
per cent alloy. The figures are an interesting 
comment on the cost of the foreign electric alloy. 
In this country domestic ferromanganese made in 
the electric furnace has always disappeared from 
the market as soon as the price fell much below 
$150 per ton. The Norwegian and Canadian fur- 
naces, however, can now market their product in 
this country at $115 and pay a duty of over $33 
per ton, and it need not be thought that they do it 
at a loss. When American electric power can be 
had as cheaply as that abroad, our development in 
electrometallurgy will come on at a new pace. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





u 


Pig Iron Imports Controlled by Economic 
Law, Not by Duty 


To the Editor: During the infancy of the iron in- 
dustry and in its early stages of development in the 
United States, the demand for pig iron was in excess 
of supply and foreign iron was imported to effect 
stabilization. As supply and demand approached an 
equilibrium, less foreign metal was needed for read- 
justment. Whenever economic factors threw them out 
of alinement and demand was in the ascendancy, for- 
eign iron was always available to close the gap. 

A foreign commodity affecting so vital an industry 
must, perforce, receive Governmental consideration. 
However, it was not until 1816 that Congress deemed 
it advisable to afford some protection to domestic pig 
iron manufacture. In order to foster its growth as 
much as possible, it established in the tariff of that 
year a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. This action 


inaugurated a strong protective policy which continued 
in effect until 1894, when the first important break 
occurred, the duty being reduced from $6.72 to $4 per 
ton, an impost which continued unchanged until 1909. 

In the preparation of the 1909 tariff act, Eastern 
furnaces took a firm stand against any lowering of the 
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existing duty of $4, their position being ably set forth 
by an eminent iron merchant of that time as follows: 
“The experience of 1908 would indicate that any lowerin 
of the duty of $4 per ton on pig iron would jeopardize reer 
investment (that of blast furnace stockholders) With only 
about 33 per cent of the American furnaces in operation 
during the greater part of 1908, foreign iron was only pre- 
vented by the $4 duty from competing with us in the Eastern 
seaboard market, and still further adding to the distress.” 
Despite this opposition the duty was reduced to 
$2.50 per ton, which remained in force until 1913, when 


pig iron went on the free list, thereby ending a 97-year 
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Import Duties on Pig Iron Graphically Shown 


period of protection. In 1922 a duty of 75c. per ton 
was imposed and is now in force. 

The United States tariff policy on pig iron is shown 
in Table I and graphically above. It can be char- 
acterized as firm until 1894, when a reaction set in 
culminating in the elimination of any duty in 1913. 
The pendulum started to swing slowly back in 1922 
with the imposition of the present inadequate duty of 
75¢c. per ton and public sentiment for a higher impost 
is gaining momentum rapidly. 

Foreign iron, in the writer’s opinion, should not 


TIMI ' 


Table I 
Import Duties on Pig Iron* 


Rates of Duty, Specific 


Act of and Ad Valorem 
Ns ii oi shane ae ee an ton 20 per cent ad valorem 
eer eee 50c. per 112 Ib. 
Se eee 62%4c. per 112 Ib 
ES or aio daca: Ste eae te 50c. per 112 Ib. 

DCS 6s cu ae wewke $9 per ton 

RA aas e's cas hwans 30 per cent ad valorem 
CO A 24 per cent ad valorem 
ree $6 per ton 

Rs asks aan «40h wink $9 per ton 
Rata & aah a aia aoe © 7 per ton 

REG 640 cugokmkbaes 90 per cent of existing dutiest 
BETRt6ccsreoeeeete - $7 per ton 

ts Seni, wn @ din'e.0 6 bao te 3/10c. per Ib. 

ks ¢h<s 0 venbwade 3/10c. per Ib. 

sg BG di ora hc $4 per ton 

a 6 a bwin Oil a mere $4 per ton 

GS s24s bse es naan $2.50 per ton 

SA wins tidy te cane aaa Free 

BE udnonnee ener 75c. per ton 


*Period 1789 to 1815, pig iron on free list 
tEquivalent to $6.30 per ton. 


be permitted to dominate so vital an American market, 
as constructive competition is impossible when it is 
based on radically different economic structures. Fun- 
damentally, foreign iron imports are regulated through 
economic law, as a tariff exerts only a variable in- 
fluence. That an impost, within reasonable limits, does 
not bar foreign iron when needed, may be gleaned from 
Table II, and that a duty of itself does not necessarily 
regulate the rate of inflow, is shown in Table III. 

It is apropos, however, to point out at this juncture 
that conditions in the distant past have been very dif- 
ferent from those existing in the more recent past. 
Over a long period, demand exceeded supply in this 
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country and even after proper adjustment in relation- 
ship occurred, the reserve capacity was lacking for 
some time to meet any abnormal demand of a “boom” 
era. At the same time, economic conditions both here 
and abroad were more nearly in harmony. Stability and 
permanence were the outstanding characteristics of the 


Table Il 


Influe nce of Economic Law on Rate of Inflow 
Variations in Imports in Years When 
Duty Was Unchanged 


Duty Imports Change 
per Ton in Tons in Tons Year 
$7.00 66,504 1878 
7.00 304,171 237,667 1879 
7.00 700,864 396,693 1880 
6.72 322,648 1883 
6.72 184,269 138,379 1884 
6.72 146,740 1885 
6.72 361.768 + 215,028 1886 
4.00 414,981 1903 
4.00 49,219 365,762 1904 
2.50 93,740 1910 
2.50 38.685 55,055 1911 
Free 26,794 1921 
Free 379,521 + 352,727 1922 
Actual tons pig iron; figures for previous 


years include ferroalloys 


business structure throughout the world. The tariff, 
acting as a controlling agent up to a certain safety 
limit, extended to American pig iron manufacture the 
assistance needed for healthy, vigorous and expanding 
life. 

Of late this situation has taken on an entirely new 
aspect. Domestic supply is well able to take care of 
any normal demand, with reserves in all probability 
fully able to cope with any abnormality which might 
arise. In fact, supply has been in excess of demand 
and matters have been seriously complicated by foreign 


Table III 
Effect of Tariff Changes on Rate of Inflow 


Duty Imports Change 
per Ton in Tons in Tons Year 
$7.00 219,228 1871 
6.30 264,256 -+ 45,028 1872 
6.30 138,132 1873 
7.00 54,612 83,520 1874 
7.00 540,159 1882 
6.72 322,648 — 217,511 1883 
6.72 54,393 1893 
4.00 15,582 38,812 1894 
4.00 32,784 1908 
2.50 57,831 + 25,047 1209 
250 18.386 1912 
Free 23,586 r 5,200 1913 
Free 379,521 1922 
0.75 367,878 11,643 1923 
Actual tons pig tron; figures for previous 


years include ferroalloys 


competition. Foreign pig iron enjoys many advantages 
over American iron in its bid for patronage here. Low 
production costs due to a different economic standard, 
low ocean freight rates, exchange rates, low inland 
freight rates to consuming points near the American 
coast, the small duty, etc., all favor it. 

In addition, home conditions in some foreign coun- 
tries make an outlet abroad most desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary, for surplus pig iron production. 

It has been well said that pig iron is a true index 
or barometer of trade, for the reason that its produc- 
tion is very widely scattered and competition is unre- 
stricted. It is therefore a vital and important cog in 
our industrial life which consists of a number of inter- 
dependent component parts, all of which react upon 
each other. One member cannot be adversely affected 
without injuring business as a whole to some extent, 
and a reversion to our successful protective tariff 
policy of the past seems most advisable. 

WILLIAM R. C. ALLEY, 


New York, Dec. 1 Alley & Page. 
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SIMPLIFYING DIE HEADS 


Reduction of Stock Sizes of Chasers Suggested 
by Conference 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 8.—Effective April 1, 1926, and 

to continue for one year, a reduction of 75 per cent 

in the sizes and varieties of chasers for self-opening 


die heads was determined upon here at a general con- 
ference last Friday, Dec. 4, of manufacturers, distrib- 
uters and users held under the auspices of the Divisio 
of Simplified Practice of the Department of Commerce. 
From 600 to 750 tons of high-speed steel are used an- 
in making these chasers which are employed in 
automatic screw machinery in the manufacture of a 
wide range of 


nually 


locomotives, 
electrical fittings, etc. It is 
estimated that the program adopted will net a saving 
of $500,000 a year in manufacture and distribution, 
much larger indirect saving to every user of 
machine screws through interchangeability of parts. 
The simplification was in line with work done by 
the National Screw Thread Commission and the 
can Engineering Standards Committee. 


rations, é 


parts for sewing machines, 


typewriters, automobiles, 


with a 


Amer- 
These organ- 
ilong with the American Railway Association, 
the American Electric Railway Association, the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, machinery in- 
terests, die manufacturers and others were represented 


at the meeting. A standing committee comprising rep 


resentatives of the manufacturers, the machine tool 
builders, mill supply dealers, and large consuming 


groups will be named to observe the application of the 
simplification program, to receive suggestions and t 
develop, if possible, further eliminations. 

talph E. Flanders, general manager of the Jones 
& Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., who was head 
; committee that made a survey looking to the 
possible simplifications, cited examples of his own firm 
stocks 1050 items and said that two-thirds of 
these items do not turn over than one year, wh 
in some items four years are required. He said th 
it is the experience of his company and that it 
yr less general that 50 per 


¢ . 
I the 


which 
| ile 
at 
is more 


in less 


cent of the chasers 
Standard chasers, he pointed out, 


can be made with more accuracy and care. 


are or 
specials. 


lered as 


The tentative list of suggested stock sizes of simpli- 
fied chasers for self-opening die heads is given in Table 
1. Other tables showing sizes to be stocked but to b« 
threads for electrical fixtures and 
railroad and 


mscourageda; 





sizes: 


National pipe thread, 
straight and taper, have been drawn up. 
; Stoch s Cy} 
oO , D H 
F th 
S Thread § 
S S rl S | S I } 
” ‘4 
. 
° Wi 
.s re p i wit vA } 
r geab with s 


Among those attending the conference held at De- 
partment of Commerce, Dec. 4, were: Henry S. Beal, 
representing the Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt.; H. W. Bearce, National Screw Thread Com- 


mission, Washington: J. G. Benedict, Landis Machine 


Co., Waynesboro, Pa.; C. W. Bettcher, Eastern Ma- 
chine Screw Corporation, New Haven; W. J. Burger, 


Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland; C. K. Chapin, Murchey 
Machine & Tool Co., Detroit; H. J. Crain, Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co., Detroit; R. H. Dalgleish, Capital Traction 
Co., Washington., also American Electric Railway As- 
sociation: A. G. Follette, Pennsylvania Railroad, also 
purchase and stores division American Railway Asso- 
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ciation: E. G. Herndon, Bureau of Engineering, Navy 
Department; James W. Hook, Geometric Tool Co., New 
Haven: C. E. McArthur, Modern Tool Works, Erie, 
Pa.: F. C. Nichols, Navy Department, Washington; 
F. Dana Payne, Modern Tool Works, Erie, Pa.; E. C. 
Peck, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Cleveland: August A. Rickert, Rickert Shafer Co., Erie, 
Pa.: J. W. Sneyd, Geometric Tool Co., New Haven. 
R. M. Hudson, chief of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, was present, as well as E. W. Ely and E. L. 
also of the division. 


Priest, 


Capacity of Furnaces in Blast on 
Nov. 1 and Dec. 1 


Because blast furnace data for October and Novem- 
ber were collected almost entirely by wire, it was im- 
possible to publish in the first issue of November and 
December the usual table of capacity in operation on 
the first of the month. From confirmatory data later 
received the following table has been prepared showing 
the number of furnaces in blast on Nov. 1 and Dec. 1, 
together with an estimate of their capacity per day: 


Coke Furnaces in Blast 
-Dec. 1— —Nov. l-—, 
EF i Total Ir Capacity In Capacity 
Vew Yor} Stacks Blast per Day Blast per Day 
Buffalo 21 13 5,595 12 5,495 
Other New York l 305 1 295 
Ne Jers ) 0 
8 ! 
high Va , 6 9 650 
Spiegel 2 320 1 165 
S ivlk Valley 6 175 6 2,160 
Lower Susquehanna ‘ 395 2 895 
Ferromanganess I 1 6 l ‘0 
Lebanon Valley : $ 0 ; 1 220 
Ferromanganese d 1 8 l 80 
Pittsburgh District 5 $2 93,050 37 0,470 
Ferro and Spiegel { ; 160 2 355 
Shenango Valley 16 S 4.145 8 €,995 
Western Pa. eee 19 8 3.600 7 3,240 
Ferro and Spiegel 1 160, 1 155 
Maryland 5 1,93 F 1.965 
Ferromanganess ] 0 0 ripe 
W g DD I j g G8 ) 4.130 
Ohio 
Mahoning Valley 2s 16 , 990 lf 9.030 
{ tra nd N 1X8 10.2700 19 10.570 
Southern 1 1.62 1.575 
Illinois and Indiana i° 31 19,020 28 18,095 
Mich., Wis. and Mint ] . 3.07 8 3,110 
Cok M nd Utal ? { 189 ? 1.270 
The Sout} 
Vir i i »60 
Fer mangat 0 
Kentuck 7 280 
Alabama 7 2 8,380 21 6,875 
Fer ingalr 1 80 1 65 
lent er 1 36: ° 280 
82 220 103,100 206 97,950 


Government Manufacturing and Business 
Activities Opposed 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 8.—Officials of more than 100 
trade associations, it is stated, will take part in the 
mass meeting to be held here Dec. 10 and 11 to insti- 
tute a campaign against competition with industry by 
Federal, State, county and city governments. Surveys 
by the steering committee appointed at a preliminary 
meeting held here several weeks ago show various 
governmental units to be particularly active in the 
following types of manufacturing and business opera- 
tions: warehousing; insurance: shipbuilding; print- 
ing; building; the manufacture of clothing, firearms, 
saddlery and harness, shoes, metal furniture. explo- 
sives; and the handling of cement, sand. gravel and 
brick and grain. 

Among the national organizations that will be rep- 
resented at the conference are the following: Council 
of American Shipbuilders; American Institute of Steel 
Construction; American Mining Congress: National 
Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers: 
National Brick Manufacturers Association; Pacific 
American Steamship Association; National Association 
of Manufacturers. 
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LONG AN IRON AGE EDITOR 


George W. Cope’s Many Years of Conspicuous 
Service in the Iron Trade 


GEORGE W. Cope, for more than 30 years one of the 
editors of THE IRON AGE, died at his home in Phila- 
delphia on Thursday, Dec. 3. After 15 years’ service 
in the New York Office as a directing editor of the paper, 
he retired in 1917 and soon afterward removed from 
Flushing, L. I., to Philadelphia. 

Both in the length of his career in iron trade jour- 
nalism and in the high character of his service to 
THE IRON AGE and the in- 
industries it represents, 
Mr. Cope had a unique dis- 
tinction. His connection 
with the iron trade began 
in the day of small things 
in the industry as well as 
in industrial journalism. 
From a pig iron output of 
about 2,500,000 tons in 1873, 
the year in which Mr. Cope 
entered the service of the 
American Iron and Steel 
Association, he saw the fig- 
ures grow under alternat- 
ing setbacks and advances 
until in the last year of his 
editorship of THE IRON AGE 
they were 15-fold larger. 

Born at Norristown, 
Pa., on April 9, 1847, his 
early life was spent there 
and at Johnstown, Pa., 
where Mr. Cope taught for 
a number of years, becom- 
ing superintendent of the 
city schools. At Johns- 
town also he read law in 
the office of the late Judge 
Cyrus L. Pershing. Judge 
Pershing removed to Phila- 
delphia and Mr. Cope at 
the same time took up his 
residence there, having 
been admitted to the bar. 
At the opening of 1873 
James M. Swank, whom Mr. 
Cope knew at Johnstown as 
editor of the Tribune, had 
been called to Philadelphia 
as secretary of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation. As the work of that office broadened, Mr. 
Swank invited his whilom Johnstown friend to become 
assistant secretary and Mr. Cope entered the office of 
the association before the close of Mr. Swank’s first 
year. In the ten years following he was an occasional 
contributor to THE IRON AGE and in 1883 he came from 
Philadelphia to become associate editor of this jour- 
nal. Iron market reporting was then only in embryo. 
The careful and intelligent cultivation it had at the 
hands of Mr. Cope and others did much to put it on 
the substantial and authoritative basis on which it is 
conducted today. In the minds of men in the iron 
trade who are now past middle life the names of Kirch- 
hoff, Cope and Hobson are connected with the devel- 
opment of the market reviews of this journal to the 
high plane of the past quarter of a century. The 
character of their foundation work may be judged 
from the fact that for years IRON AGE market quota- 
tions have been made the basis of settlements involv- 
ing millions of dollars annually. 

In 1885, after two years as associate editor of THE 
IRON AGE in New York, Mr. Cope resigned to become 
secretary of the American Iron and Steel Association 
at Philadelphia, Mr. Swank having been elected at 
that time general manager. In January, 1887, Mr. 
Cope accepted the position of western editor of THE 
IRON AGE with headquarters at Chicago. Im his 15 
years at Chicago as western editor he represented all 
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the David Williams’ publications, including Metal 
Worker, Carpentry and Building, and the hardware 
department, then incorporated in THE IRON AGE, but 
which in 1910 became a ‘separate journal, now the 
Hardware Age. In those years Mr. Cope was a fa- 
miliar figure at metal trades conventions in the middle 
West and became widely known in the iron and steel, 
hardware, stove, machine shop and foundry trades. 
No other editor connected with the David Williams 
Co. had to do with so many sides of its editorial work. 
He was willing to pay the full price of mastery of 
every detail of his diversified labors. He was inde- 
fatigable in application and unusual in the impartial- 
ity with which he liked 
every part of his work. 
The same qualities that 
made him so valuable in 
the office of the American 
Iron and Steel Association 
were apparent in all of his 
editorial career. His ac 
curacy, his painstaking 
with detail and his devotion 
to the truth were outstand- 
ing traits. He was impar- 
tial in his investigation and 
analysis of iron market con- 
ditions and always showed 
his high sense of the re- 
sponsibilities involved in 
such work. One of his 
duties at Philadelphia was 
to educate iron and steel! 
manufacturers to the point 
of freely contributing their 
statistics of production. A 
certain secretiveness had to 
be broken down and Mr. 
Cope made many trips in 
those early years in his 
mission of persuading man- 
ufacturers of the old school 
to cooperate for the com- 
mon interest. Being a 
friendly man, he made 
friends for the association. 
Likewise, when he went to 
Chicago, that the western 
iron industry might receive 
its due in the columns of 
THE IRON AGE and that he 
might help in its upbuild- 
ing, his personality was a 
large factor in the prestige 
acquired by this publica- 
tion in the Chicago and farther western districts. 
Mr. Cope was called to the New York office in 
1902. Through most of the following 15 years he was 
managing editor. From 1910 (on the retirement of 
Charles Kirchhoff as editor) to 1917, Mr. Cope and 
A. I. Findley shared the editorial direction of the 
paper. In addition to important editorial writing 
and the supervision of the market departments, Mr. 
Cope had charge of the copy desk. One could not 
overstate the contribution of his alertness, his preci- 
sion and his scholarship to the tens of thousands of 
manuscript pages that passed through his hands. 
On his retirement in April, 1917, Mr. Cope’s asso- 
ciates gave him a dinner at the Engineers’ Club, New 
York, and the souvenir of that occasion tells us it was 
“to signalize more than a generation of distinguished 


service in iron trade journalism — years of never 
flagging industry and of unswerving devotion to lofty 
ideals.” Much was said on that occasion of the great 


contribution the guest of honor had made to that good 
will which appraisals of THE IRON AGE and its work 
have always rated so high. 

Mr. Cope leaves his wife and one son, Earl. The 
funeral services were held at the home, 5729 Florence 
Avenue, Philadelphia, on Monday, Dec. 7, and the 
burial was at Mount Moriah cemetery, in that city. 
The committal ritual was that of the Masonic fratern- 
ity, of which Mr. Cope had been long a member. 
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NO RHYTHM TO CYCLES 


Business Movements Cannot Be Timed Regu- 
larly, Accordjng to Economist 


Speaking before the Eastern Industrial Advertisers 
Association in Philadelphia, Dec. 4, Dr. Frank Parker, 
professor of finance at the University of Pennsylvania, 
said that cyclical movements in 
regular and could not be 
formula. 


business were not 
timed according to any set 
Attempts to prove rhythmic coincidence be- 
tween various factors in the business equation, he said, 
were futile, since any frank examination of the facts 
showed that no such periodic regularity took place. He 
presented a number of charts, three of which 


are 
reproduced below, showing that when business is 


one 


far above normal and improving, another equally im- 
industry may be 


portant below normal and declining. 


Cent 


PER 






Production in Basic In- e 100 “ 

justries Expressed as Per- 2 

centages of Normal Produc- 50 

ion. In Computing, Normal 

Allowance Has Been Made “ CEMENT 

for Seasonal Variation and v "39 CT “*>1 ‘22 
Year to Year Growth 1918 ° 02 


He advocated the method of exerting advertising 
and sales pressure at the time when business is least 
active, used by the Dennison Mfg. Co., South Framing- 
ham, Mass. This concern budgets a specific amount 
of money for advertising each year, lays it aside in 
actual cash and uses only enough to keep its business 
up to normal. If times are good, little is spent, but 
when times are bad, the reserve piled up from previous 
savings is thrown into the 
tivities. 

Dr. Parker 


economic 


sales and advertising ac- 
recommended the search for specific 
factors which bear definite relations to the 
business in question. Where the general business cy- 
cle may not have a direct relation to the individual 
company, it does, of course, affect it indirectly. 

William A. Staving, manager trade record division, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., discussed the 
application of sales statistics to advertising and sales 
appropriations and urged a closer tie-up between such 
data and company budgets. 

N. S. Greensfelder, vice-president Hercules Powder 
Co., was elected president of the association; D. J. 
Benoliel, International Chemical Co., Philadelphia, vice- 
president; J. D. Capron, United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., treasurer, and A. 
B. Harvey, J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia, secre- 
tary. 


PIG IRON CENSUS 


Philadelphia Territory Found to Consume 1,200,- 
000 Tons Annually for Foundries 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8.—The Philadelphia Foundry- 
men’s Association meeting tonight at the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club heard the result of a questionnaire which was 
recently sent out to ascertain the amount of pig iron 
annually consumed within a radius of 100 miles of 
Philadelphia. Walter Wood, of R. D. Wood & Co., 
cast iron pipe manufacturers, chairman of the pig iron 
census committee, reported that questionnaires had been 
mailed to 521 foundries, of which 250 had replied. 

These 250 reported an aggregate annual pig iron 
consumption of 684,000 tons. Adding to this the melt 
of the Burlington, N. J., foundry of the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Mr. Wood said, would 
bring the total to 800,000 tons. Fifty per cent could 


be added to this, in Mr. Wood’s opinion, to account for 
the foundries not reporting, thus bringing the total to 
1,200,000 tons of foundry iron used yearly in the im- 
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mediate Philadelphia territory. Mr. Wood estimated 
that steel plants in eastern Pennsylvania take 300,000 
to 400,000 tons additional each year. 

These figures were gathered by the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association in an effort to show the 
advantages that blast furnaces located on the Dela- 
ware River in conjunction with a by-product coke plant 
would have in distributing iron to the Philadelphia 
foundry trade. The matter is pertinent just now be- 
eause of negotiations pending between the city of 
Philadelphia and the United Gas Improvement Co. 
for a renewal of the gas lease covering Philadelphia’s 
gas supply. Although no definite action has been taken 
by the city, the possibility of the city’s constructing its 
own by-product coke and gas plant is being discussed. 





C. F. A. Railroads to Ask Reopening of 
Jones & Laughlin Case 


Carriers in Central Freight Association territory, 
who were named in the original complaint in the Jones 
& Laughlin freight rate case, plan to petition at an 
early date for a reopening. This action will follow 
closely the petition for a reopening of the case filed 
Nov. 24 by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


Illinois Steel Co. Intervenes in Jones & 
Laughlin Case 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 8.—Although it has no objection 
to the establishment of a reasonable basis of rates on 
iron and steel articles from the Pittsburgh district, the 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, nevertheless opposed the re- 
opening of the Jones & Laughlin case, if it means that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is to reconsider 
an increase in rates from plants in the Chicag6 district. 
The position of the Chicago company was made clear 
in an answer to the petition of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, filed by Charles S. Belsterling, attor- 
ney for the Illinois Steel Co. He requests that if the 
case be reopened, the question of the level of rates 
from the mills in the Chicago district be eliminated and 
that the issue upon rehearing be limited solely to the 
question as to what would be a reasonable basis of rates. 


Southern Roads Oppose Mileage Scale for 
Steel Rates from Knoxville 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 8.—Exceptions have been filed 
by Southern railroads to the recent report of W. M. 
Cheseldine, examiner of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which recommended application of the Jones & 
Laughlin mileage scale on iron and steel rates from 
Knoxville, Tenn., to points in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio and Mississippi River crossings and Central 
Freight Association territory. The existing rates from 
Knoxville had been attacked by the Knoxville Iron Co. 
The exceptions, filed by the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, declare that the proposed findings are unjust 
and unreasonable, and objection is made to the pro- 
posed application of the Jones & Laughlin scale. 

“As indicating how drastic a reduction would result 
under the proposed report,” says the petition, “refer- 
ence is made to the fact that this basis for a haul of 
278 miles is 9c. lower than from Birmingham, Ala., to 
Hopkinsville, Ky., 289 miles, which latter rate is held 
down by the competitive rates to Ohio River crossings.” 

The rate adjustment on iron and steel articles from 
Southern points to points in the North, says the rail- 
road, revolves around the adjustment to Ohio River 
crossings, “the rates to which are made very low in 
order to enable Southern manufacturers to meet com- 
petition of Northern producers at such points.” 

“It seems perfectly obvious,” the statement con- 
tinues, “that if the proposed mileage scale is adopted 
from Knoxville, the producers at Chattanooga and Bir- 
mingham and other Southern producing points, will 
immediately demand the same basis from such points.” 
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Asks Suspension of Proposed Pig Iron 


Rates from Southern Ohio 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 8.—In a petition filed yesterday, 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad requests the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to suspend tariffs of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western railroads, 
effective Dec. 15, which reduce by 73c. per gross ton 
rates on pig iron from Ironton, Hanging Rock and 
Portsmouth, Ohio, to Louisville, Ky., Jeffersonville, 
New Albany, North Vernon, Ind., and from Ashland, 
Ky., to Louisville. The proposed cut is from $3.38 to 
$2.65 per ton. Addison R. Smith, vice-president in 
charge of traffic for the protesting carrier, said in the 
petition that the proposed rate was designed to meet 
the rate available on traffic by water, but that it did 
not bear a proper relation to the water rate. He con 
tended that the rate is substantially lower than would 
be required for the railroad to compete with water 
transportation. 

The petition declared that the proposed reduction 
would give southern Ohio blast furnaces a distinct ad- 
vantage over other producers, especially Southern 
makers of pig iron. The cut in rate, he said, would 
be unreasonable and preferential of the southern Ohi 
furnace interests. 

It was also stated that the proposed reduction 
would defeat one of the purposes of the recent re- 
visions of rates on pig iron from Southern producing 


Buyers Visit Hamilton Machine Tool 
Plant 


With railroad and industrial buyers from all parts 
of the East and Middle West in attendance, the exhibit 
of tools of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., which was held 
at its Hamilton, Ohio, plant Dec. 1, proved to be an 
unqualified success. The visitors were taken into the 
shop where they observed seven machines in operation. 
No attempt was made to convert the plant into an 
exhibition hall, but instead the guests were 
enabled to study the tools under normal 
working conditions. 

Chief in interest among the machines 
was the new double-housing Timesaver 
planer, which is the most recent addition 
to the company’s line. The ease of opera- 
tion, increased rigidity and safe operation 
of this planer, together with the many other 
features, were demonstrated by a 42-in. 
model. 

Another tool which attracted more than 
ordinary attention was a 30-in. Timesaver 
lathe. Its convenience of control and oper- 
ation, whereby machining time is reduced 
and the operator’s labor is lightened, were 
pointed out. 

Other machines exhibited were a No. 4 
carwheel lathe, a 90-in. locomotive axle 
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points to the Ohio River cities, reference being made 
to the recent decision of the commission lowering rates 
from Birmingham and other Southern points to Ohio 
River crossings, St. Louis and intermediate points. 

“The reason assigned by the initial carriers for the 
proposed reduced rate of $2.65,” said Mr. Smith, “is 
the competition afforded by water-borne pig iron from 
the so-called southern Ohio district to Louisville, but 
we submit such a rate is substantially lower than is 
necessary to enable the rail carriers to compete upon 
reasonable terms with the water route. It is our im- 
formation that the all-water charge on pig iron from 
Ashland, Ky., to Louisville is $2.48 per gross ton, in- 
cluding cost of delivery to the river front at origin and 
weighing, transfer, etc., at destination. The proposed 
rate of $2.65 per gross ton, therefore, is only 17c. per 
gross ton higher than the all-water rate, which does 
not, we submit, represent a reasonable or proper dif- 
ferential and, in fact, virtually results in the rail lines 
meeting the all-water rate. Briefly stated, the water 
rates between the ports served by the Mississippi- 
Warrior service are 80 per cent of the contemporaneous 
rail rates and the resultant all-water rates include 
deliveries at origin and destination. Thus, measured 
by the differential basis observed by the Mississippi- 
Warrior service, the rail rate from the Ashland district 
to Louisville should not be less than $3.10 per gross 
ton. In other words, the all-water rate of $2.48 is 80 
per cent of $3.10.” 


ournal turning lathe, a 48-in., 400-ton hydraulic wheel 
press with pneumatic attachment for rapid traverse of 
ram, a 42-in. combination journal turning and axle 
lathe, and a 48-in. carwheel borer. 

The exhibition was followed by a two-day sales con- 
ference of the company’s district managers 


Prior to a Confer- 
ence of Its District 
Managers, the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., at 
Its Hamilton, Ohio, 
Plant Introduced 
Several Machine 
Toole to Buyers 
Under Operating 
Conditions 








French Competition Still a Factor 


Depreciated Franc Favors French Business but Mills Are 


Filling Up—American Loans to Germany 
Aid Offers of Export Credits 
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British Domestic Pig Iron Demand Good—Tin 
Plate Pool Effective January 1 


ENGLAND, Nov. 26.—The general tone of 
the iron and steel markets has undoubtedly been better 
recently. Fairly steady selling of Cleveland pig iron 
consumers has been going on, and an en- 
couraging feature has been the improvement in export 
with the Continent. While no important busi- 
ness has recently been reported with the United States, 
were made a week or two ago, and there is ex- 
ectation of repeat orders. 

There has been some expansion in the 
inquiry 


LONDON. 
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pusiness 
sales 


volume of 
from overseas markets for finished products, 
but the actual amount of business placed is somewhat 
restricted, doubtless because of the fact that France 
is at present in the best position to book business in 
the international markets by reason of a depreciated 
exchange. Domestic demand, particularly from ship- 
building quarters, is still poor. The shipbuilding situa- 
tion on the Clyde is stated to be better in merchant 
building, but of course the yards feel acutely the strin- 
gency in Admiralty orders. The Scottish Steel Makers 
Associatior reduced the price of boiler plates by 
10s., making the minimum price for local delivery £11 
per ton. Apart from that it is reported elsewhere that 
relatively low prices have been made on plates and 
angles. Altogether, sentiment is good in the iron and 
steel] markets, although there is but little tangible im- 
provement so far. In galvanized sheets makers are 
fairly booked, but at present inquiry is 
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scarce. An interesting development in the tin plate 
market is that the proposed plan of pooling output has 
been approved and will become operative the first of 
the year. 

The financial statement of Boleckow, Vaughan & Co., 
for the year ending June 30, was issued a few days ago 
and showed a loss of £37,886 after debiting standing 
charges on idle plant. 


GERMAN BUSINESS QUIET 


French Competition Felt—Mergers Continue— 
American Loans Facilitate Export Credits 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Nov. 24.—Negotiations for the 
creation of the Western Steel Trust have not yet been 
concluded and the resulting disappointment has caused 
some depression in the iron, steel and coal markets. 
The participation quotas of the merging companies 
have been agreed upon and the question now unde 
consideration is whether the expected economy in oper- 
ation will offset the heavy taxation cost of a merger 
While it is probable that the advantages would ulti- 
mately outweigh the cost, doubt exists whether it is 
advisable in the present stringency of the money mar- 
ket to commit the companies to such expenditure. In 
other branches of the industry the movement to com- 
bine is progressing. At a recent convention of th 
electrotechnical industries, ex-Minister of Industry von 
Raumer and Herr Deutsch, director of the General 
Electricity Co., recommended a great horizontal trust. 
The creation of a great ship building combination has 
again been suggested in the present depression of the 
ship building industry. In 24 yards construction unde 
way on Nov. 15 totaled only 133,167 gross tons, com- 
pared with 185,845 tons at the end of 1924, and 691,910 
tons at the end of 1913. A Shipbuilders’ convention 
which met last week advised against a merger, declar- 
ing that the only remedies were internal reform by the 
individual yards, and the elimination of the less profit- 
able. An obstacle to such a combination, it is pointed 
out, is the fact that modern, low cost yards such as 
the Deutsche Werft of Hamburg have nothing in com 
mon with the less modern yards. 

Negotiations for an international tube syndicate 
will shortly be resumed by German, French, Belgian 
and Czechoslovakian interests. The Borsig Co. and the 
Witten Cast Steel Co. have joined the Bar Iron Syn 
dicate. The Deutsch-Luxemburg and Linke-Hofmann- 
Lauchhammer companies have joined the Thick Sheet 
Syndicate which now embraces all German producers 
of heavy sheets. The negotiations for an international! 
Steel Cartel or agreement are progressing slowly, fol- 
lowing the interruption in July when a general Franco 
German commercial treaty was expected. It is pre- 
dicted now that the international negotiators will come 
to a temporary agreement to come into force when the 
Franco-German treaty is concluded. 

Industry in general shows signs of depression, but 
the cause is principally financial, for, despite numerous 
foreign loans, capital and credit are short and com- 
mercial settlements are slow. As a result the number 
of bankruptcies has greatly increased, being more than 
1100 in October compared with an average of about 750 
in the middle of this year. The number of publicly 
supported unemployed has increased to 364,000 com- 
parable to the year’s minimum in July of 195,000. In 
part, this increase is seasonal, the result of winter 
slackness in the building trades. 

In iron and steel the scrap market shows increased 
activity with a heavy demand for blast furnace scrap 
and turnings. The pig iron market is still depressed. 
Blast furnace operations at the end of October were 
93 out of a total of 211 furnaces. Of the number blown 
out 64 were under repair. 

Conditions in the domestic ore market have become 
worse. Practically no Siegerland ore is being bought, and 
more and more mines are closing. The Siegerland, Lahn, 
and Dill ore interests are pressing for special tax 
exemptions, and for re-establishment of the pre-war 
railroad rates on ore. Prices for ore have been slightly 
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weaker. A large stock of unsold Spanish ore has ac- 
cumulated in the province of Viscaya. The German- 
Spanish trade war, which has been terminated by a 
provisional agreement, for a time seriously threatened 
business. Minette ore prices have been stationary, 
while northern French ore prices have moved down- 
ward. 

The Pig Iron Syndicate has agreed to grant manu- 
facturing consumers a price rebate of 6 marks per 
metric ton on all pig iron purchased for production of 
export products, following the system established by 
the steel syndicate for its products. Austrian pro- 
ducers have also adopted the system, obtaining as a 
result the consent of manufacturers to an increase in 
the bar iron duty from 2% to 5 gold crowns per 100 kg. 

The market for semi-finished materials has im- 
proved slightly. French competition as a result of the 
depreciated franc is particularly keen in this market, 
the tariff of 15 marks per ton being insufficient to keep 
French material out. In order to compete the Semi- 
Finished Steel Syndicate has been forced to sell far 
inder production cost. French conditions of payment 
are also more favorable to purchasers than German 
offers. German buyers experience great difficulty in 
paying promptly. The latest decline of the franc has 
still further strengthened French competition. It is 
estimated that the export of pig iron and semi-finished 
material in 1925 will total close to 2,300,000 tons. 
French exports of rails during the first ten months of 
this year were 189,500 tons. 

The German railroad materials market is in a fairly 
satisfactory position. Numerous small foreign orders 
have been received, including one from Japan. The 
demand for light rails is small. The domestic market 
for structural material is quiet, but there have been 
numerous foreign orders, although at unsatisfactory 
prices. No change has occurred in the bar market. 
Domestic demand for wire is small. In sheets the ex- 
port market is better than the domestic but business is 
low prices. The Railroad Administration is 
rebuilding many bridges as a result of its adoption of 
50-ton freight cars, but at present manufacturers of 
bridge material are not fully booked. 


lone at 


More Pig Iron in First Ten Months 


Production of pig iron in October totaled 741,741 
metric tons as compared with 759,193 tons in Octo- 
ber, 1924; production in the first ten months of 1925, 
8,700,335 tons compares with 6,153,241 tons in the same 
period of 1924. Production of steel in October was 
928,339 tons, a decline from the 939,701 tons in October, 
1924, but production in the ten months was 10,570,645 
tons compared with only 7,817,533 tons in 1924. A 
small part of the production shown by these figures has 
been estimated. 

Current quotations on finished and semi-finished 
Bessemer steel are as follows per metric ton f.o.b. 
works: 


Mark 
RB or 111.7 $76.60 
Billet 2 8.3 
Slat 4 29.57 
Structural shapes s1.2 24 
Bars 134.30 11.96 
Bands 154.20 6.70 
Wire rods : ; 140.00 33.32 
Sheets, 1 mm. and less 175.00 41.65 


As a result of the provision by leading German banks 
of 100,000,000 marks for an export credit to Russia, 
Russian orders for machinery and metal goods have in- 
creased orders for 72,000,000 marks, or nearly three- 
quarters of the credit, having been placed thus far. 
The federal government is considering following the 
British example and guaranteeing export credits. The 
recent American loans to German business have enabled 
German manufacturers to export on credit much more 
than was formerly the case with the result that a con- 
siderable East-European trade is being obtained. In 
fact, Germany acts merely as intermediary, borrowing 
in New York and transferring part of the money to 
Russia and to those other countries which buy largely 
on credit. In such cases while Germany risks loss 
through repudiation there is the advantage of eliminat- 
ing American and British competition. 
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New Record by Half Million Tons 


Steel Output This Year May Exceed 44 Millions—Operations 
Still Increasing, Though New Buying Is Less— 
Large Rail Orders at Chicago 


HE strong pace of late November has been main- 
tained through the first week of December in 
the operation of mills, but with so many 


buyers covered for most of the first quarter, and 


some for all 


steel 


of it, the rate of new buying is natu 


rally somewhat 


less. 
With inventory only three weeks distant, ship- 


ments are a fair index of a consumption which pro- 


ducers regard as highly satisfactory Buyers’ 
stocks are likely to be added to early in January. 
That would mean further increase in output, but 


already there is a cautionary note lest the ove 


production of last January be repeated. 
The large steel ingot production of Novembe1 


a daily rate of 156,000 tons against 144,000 tons ir 


October—points to a surprising margin this year 
over the record of 43,619,000 tons in 1917. If De 
cember output equals that of November, the 1925 


total will be 44,100,000 tons, or a half million tons 


ibove the high war-time mark. Steel making last 
month was ata yearly rate of about 48,500,000 tons, 
against more than 50,000,000 tons a vear for the 


th of March, 1924 
The Steel Corporation is now operating on a! 
basis and that is the average reported 


producers in the 


tor ail the large 


Pittsburgh and 
nearby districts. With two blast furnaces started 
up since Dec. 1 by the Carnegie Steel Co. and one 
by Bethlehem, the tendency is still upward. A 
merchant furnace in the Lehigh Valley and one 
astern New York ar 
The Nov. 30 unfilled 
swelled by the formal entering of a large volume 
rail contracts in the Chicago district, so that 


about to blow in. 


tonnage statement 1s 


n spite of the heavy shipments of last month the 
gain to be shown on Dec. 10 may be pronounced. 
[he Burlington’s order, just placed, is for 25,000 
tons. The Nickel Plate is inquiring for 20,000 
tons. Orders for track fastenings are still on a 


(jraers tor 


2200 freight cars and inquiries for 
2600, orders for 53 locomotives and inquiries for 
59, and reports of large prospective car purchases 
for the Van Sweringen roads the 


railroad equipment market. 


are features in 


With awards of nearly 33,000 tons of fabri- 
eated steel work and fresh inquiries for 34,000 
tons, the December rate of bookings for the 


larger size projects is fully up to the weekly aver- 
age of the first four months of the year, though 
somewhat down from the 39,000-ton average for 
Gctober and November. 

The higher prices sheet mills have been asking 
apply to first quarter business, but concessions of 
$2 a ton have been made both in the East and the 
Central West for immediate specifications. 

Some sheet mills are paying premiums in piec- 
ing out their sheet bar supply for this month and 
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the amount offered for first quarter delivery is not 
over plentiful. An inquiry has come up in Ohio 
for 30,000 tons of sheet bars and small billets. 

Plate mills in the East are putting 1.80c. busi- 
ness on their books for the first quarter, but 1.70c., 
and in fewer cases 1.60c., has been done for ship- 
ment this month. 

Business in light rails is not holding up to that 
of October and November and makers are finding 
it difficult to advance prices. 

Specifications for cold-finished steel bars are 
now running ahead of shipments with most makers, 
though usually inventories prove a check in De- 
cember. Current orders represent purchases prior 
to the fixing of higher extras. 

Detroit automobile companies have bought round 
lots of bars, sheets and strip steel in the past week, 
covering the first quarter. They are trying to buy 
forgings, springs and other parts at the fourth 
juarter level, but parts makers are asking more, in 
view of the advances in steel. 

The buying of 45,000 tons of basic iron for an 
eastern Pennsylvania plate mill is the event of the 
week in pig iron. Foundries are well supplied with 
iron, particularly in the East. Central Western 
consumption is on a larger scale, Ohio foundries 
reporting October output of castings the largest 
in several years. 

All markets report weakness in steel scrap, with 
the prospect that demand will lag through Decem- 
ber. The Pittsburgh price is about 50c. lower. 

Blast furnace coke for the first quarter has been 
offered at $4.25 and slightly lower, with the letting 
down in the demand for coke to replace hard coal. 


Pittsburgh 


Steel Market Strong but Neither Prices 
Nor Production Are Being Pressed 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 8.—The interesting feature of the 
steel market is the lack of excitement over a very good 
business. The situation also is notable for an absence 
of any tendency on the part of manufacturers to be 
stampeded into unduly speeding up production or 
diverted from a determination to let prices find their 
basis in a natural way. It will be recalled that a year 
ago, with order books not very much larger than at 
present, there was a rapid increase in production, with 
some companies setting new high records, and prices 
were marked up. This course later proved disastrous 
and there is now no disposition to repeat it. 

The fact that this is the last month of the year and 
inventories are close at hand, seems to be having little 
influence on demand for steel as reflected in specifica- 
tions, and in the meantime contracts for first quarter 
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Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


Dec. § Des 1 Nov. 10 Dec. 9 


Dec, 8 Dec. 1 Nov. 10, Dec. 9, 


>: 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1925 1925 1995 1924 Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1925 1925 192 1924 
a oie . ; 
hay 7X, Philadelphiat $24 26 $24 26 $23 76 $24.51 ; Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cent Cents 
No. 2, Valley furnace+.... 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.35 2 3.2 3.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin'ti+... 25.69 24.69 25.05 24.05 Sheets. black, No. 28 Chi- ie 2 € 3 ry 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.+ 22.00 22.00 °1.00 20.00 cago dist. mill... . 3.4 8.45 8.35 70 
No. 2 foundry, Ch’go furn.* 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 Sheets, galv No. 28, P’gh 1.60 4.60 4 50 4 75 
sasic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 23.00 23.00 99 50 22 00 Sheets galv.. No. 28, Chi- - 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.50 cago dist. mill.... ; 1.70 1.70 1.60 4.85 
Valley Bessemer del’d P’gh 22.76 22.76 22.76 23 96 Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh 50 92 50 4 ? 70 
Malleable, Chicago furn.*.. 23.00 23.00 23.00 29 00 Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Chi ; : 
Malleable, EE. o's sk a.0 a 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 cago dist. mill re » 60 60 2.50 2.80 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 21.76 21.76 21.76 °1.76 Wire nails, Pittsburgh . 265 9 65 > BF 9 85 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 29104 29:04 29:04 29°04 Wire nails, Chicago dist. _ ‘ : : 
Ferromanganese, furnace..115.00 115.00 115.00 105.00 mill 2.70 2.70 2.70 95 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 250 > 60 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: a a See ae 5 (2 70 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill..$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $42.00 Barbed wire, galv Pgh 8.35 3.35 3.35 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 34.00 Ir en Barbed wire, galv., Chi 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh. 35.00 35.00 34.00 35a cago dist. mill 40 3.40 3.40 6 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 36.00 28 00 ar AK -"00 rin plate, 100 lb. box. P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.5 $5.50 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 40.00 40.00 40.04 $2.50 
O.-h. billets, Phila.!..... 40.30 40.30 39.30 41.67 Old Material, Per Gross Tor 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh... 45.00 $5.00 $5.00 48.00 . : rie F 
: Carwheels, Chicag $18.50 $18.50 $18.25 $19.50 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Carwheels, Philadelphia 18.50 18.50 18.50 19.00 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 1.90 1.90 1.90 2 00 Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 19.00 19.50 19.50 21.50 
Light rails at mill..... ; 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.80 Heavy steel scrap, Phila 17.50 17.50 17.50 19.50 
om ivy steel scrap, Ch’'g: 15.75 15.75 16.00 18.25 
es : = 1 cast Pittsburgh 18.00 18.00 18.00 19.00 
I inished Iron and Steel, = 1 cast, Philadelphia 18.00 18.00 18.00 19.00 
as Re ; er Yo. 1 cast, Ch’go (netton) 17.25 18.00 18.25 18.50 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents ¢ Cents No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila 18.50 18.50 18 50 20.00 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.22 2.12 2.32 No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 14.00 15.00 15.75 16.50 
Iron bars, Chicago...... 2.00 2.00 1.90 > 00 , . 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh. - ae 2.00 2.00 2.10 oke, Connellsville, 
Steel bars, Chicago. , 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Per Net Ton at Oven 
Steel bars, New York.. 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.44 Furnace ke, prompt $3.50 $3.85 $6.00 $ 0 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. . 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.90 Foundry yke, prompt 4.75 ».25 7.00 4.50 
Tank plates, Chicago.... 2.10 2.10 2.10 0 “s 7 ; 2 
Tank plates, New York. 2.04 1.94 1.94 2.24 Metals, 
Beams, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.10 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Beams, ( hicago wa ‘ - 10 2.10 2.10 « <0 Lake copper, New York 14.25 14.37% 14.87% 14.25 
jeams, New York cree wal” ee 2.24 2.24 2.34 Electrolytic copper, refinery 13.87% 14.00 14.55 13.87% 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh. . 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Zine, St. Louis 8.75 8.70 8.7 7 07% 
Zinc, New York 9.00 9.05 9.10 7.42% 
*The average switching charge for delivery t indries sane - A. ae ~Es Ee :- 28 
in the Chicago district is 61c per tor I ead, New Y ork 9.25 9.50 9.90 9.00 
op ally ‘ ee A. ; : - es. Tin (Straits), New York 63.50 63.75 62.37% 55.12% 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. fSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 20.25 20.00 20.00 14.40 
On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices A lsc d s business, there is at times a 
range of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages 
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Finished Steel 
Dec. 8, 1925, 2.453c. Per Lb. 


Ome WEGEK OO. 0 cccvcce : 2.439 
One month ago.... - 2.431 
One year a@gO0.......-+.--- “ 2.531c 
10-year pre-War AVeTAZe.... 1.6 eee e wees 1.689c 


Based on prices of steel] bars, beams, tank 
plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe 
and black sheets. These products constitute 55 
per cent of the United States output of finished 
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AGE Composite Prices 


Pig Iron 
Dec. 8, 1925, $21.54 Per Gross Ton 


One week ago $21.54 
One month ag 21.29 
One vear ago 21.34 
10-year pre-war average.... ee . 16.72 


Based on average of basic and foundry irons, 
the basic being Valley quotation, the foundry 
an average of Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Birmingham 


steel. 

High Low High Low 
1925 2.560c., Jan. 6 2.396c., Aug. 18 1925 $22.50, Jan. 13 $18.96, July 7 
1924 2.789c., Jan. 15 2.460c., Oct. 14 1924 22.88, Feb. 26 19.21, Nov. 3 
1923 2.824c., April 24 2.446c., Jan. 2 2 30.86 March 20 20.77, Nov. 20 
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tonnages are coming along in a very satisfactory way. 
The business is well distributed amcng the various 
products, pipe alone being a laggard. Activity in that 
line, however, is not usual at this time of the year. 
The recent rate of ingot production is fully main- 
tained, the general average of this and nearby dis- 
tricts still being about 87 per cent of capacity. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. has added two blast furnaces to the 
active list since a week ago, one Isabella in Pittsburgh 
and one of its New Castle, Pa., group. This gives that 
company 39 furnaces in blast out of a total of 55, 
which is now its total number of furnaces, in view of 
the fact that it recently began the dismantling of a 
stack at Steubenville, Ohio, which had been idle for 
several years. There is no occasion to change prices, 
but the market has a very firm tone, and with the 


manufacturers comfortably supplied with business, it 
na‘urally takes more attractive orders to bring out 
minimum quotations than was the case recently. 

The pig iron market continues inactive, but there 
is no pressure to sell, and recent prices are holding 
very firmly. The advance in prices from the low point 
of the year was brought about chiefly by pig iron de- 
mand, rather than by the advance in coke, and now 
that coke has receded to within about 50c. a ton of 
the prices ruling just before the flurry created by the 
anthracite strike, the pig iron market is not disturbed. 

Spot furnace coke has been selling lately as low 
as $3.50 per net ton, at ovens, as compared with as 
high as $9 when the Eastern demand was at its height, 
and some coke that could be used by blast furnaces in 
a pinch has sold as low as $3.25. There have been 
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definite offers of first quarter tonnages of furnace coke 
at $4.50 and even to $4.25. Cold weather probably 
will bring with it a stronger market for coke unless 
there is an early settlement of the anthracite dispute, 
but producers realize the necessity of having a backlog 
in case of a sudden drop in domestic demand, and no 


longer have exalted ideas about prices for metallurgical 


coke 
Consumers remain indifferent toward the scrap mar- 
because so many important users are well covered 
against their immediate requirements, and there are 
no signs that prices will move much either way from 
present 


+ 


ket 


levels. 


Pig Iron.—There is no longer much concern about 
being fortified against sharp advances in prices. It 
is evident, however, that the melt is fairly high be- 


cause instructions 
orders, 


than 


shipping are 


against old 


coming along freely 
and almost all producers are ship- 
ping more they making. Considerable iron 
originally ordered for first quarter shipment is being 
ordered out. There is very little unsold iron in the 
yard stocks of merchant producers, and they also are 
well committed against current production. In a few 
instances they have sold a considerable part of their 


are 


production for the first quarter of next year. The 
fact that there is no pressure to sell at present is 
hardly surprising in view of these circumstances, and 
there is the added factor that if a fair profit is to b« 
secured present prices must hold. Nothing yet has 
developed in connection with 1926 ore business, but 


there is some talk of higher prices. Local advices are 
that stocks at Upper Lake docks have been cleaned 
up, and also that it seems to be the plan of mining 
companies operating on a royalty take out 
minimum tonnages in 1926. Since the common purpose 
of the industry, as a whole, is to make a fair profit 
in 1926, and ore prices were profitable to but few com- 
panies in the past year, there is additional reason for 
expecting stiffer ore prices next year. If the courts ap- 
prove, the furnace of the Struthers 


basis to 


Furnace Co., 


now 
in receivership, will be blown in around Jan. 1, under 
a lease by the receiver to W. C. Holdsworth, super- 
intendent of the blast furnace of the Sharon Steel 


Hoop Co., Lowellville, Ohio. A supply of ore is avail- 


able, and negotiations now are in progress for a sup- 
ply of coke 
We quote Valley furnace the treign rat for d 
iver tr Cleve i i P ttst ret list b y 
$1.76 per eg af 
be Basi $20.00 
Bessemer! 21.00 
Gray forgé cveccee SU.0U 
No. 2 foundry.. 20.50 
N foundry zs 20.0 
M illeable . : 20.50 
Low phosphorus, copper free $28.00 to 28.60 
Ferroalloys , fair amount of interest is being 
hown in first quarter tonnages of ferromanganse, but 


4 


most of the contracts that are being placed for that 


period are from smaller consumers and do not reach 
very large proportions. Not a few users are going on 
the theory that they will be protected by their regular 


source yf supply and that with neither a shortage nor 


higher prices immediately imminent, they can afford 
to be sparing buyers. The ruling price still is $115, 
Atlantic seaboard, for either domestic or foreign ferro- 


manganese. New features are lacking in high grade 
ferrosilicon and in spiegeleisen. Ferrotungsten is not 
easy to sell at more than $1.15 per lb Prices are 
given on page 1627 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Non-integrated sheet 
are showing some concern because they 
cured sufficient coverage against their requirements 
over the next 90 days, and many inquiries are out for 
additional supplies. Producers generally are well sold 
and some are not anxious for additional business at to- 
In this and the Youngstown districts no 
sales are reported at higher than $36, but that price 
at least has been firmly established by recent business. 
Much first quarter business in billets and slabs is re- 
ported to the past week at $35 
for 4-in. x billets and the equivalent 
sizes in makers do not want more 


makers 
have 


not se- 


day’s prices. 


have been closed in 


4-in. and larger 


some 


slabs. busi- 


ness at that price, but higher figures are yet to be ob- 
There is a quotation of $46, base, Pittsburgh, 


tained. 
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on wire rods, but it does not mean much so far as sales 
are concerned, as most makers have named $45, Pitts- 


burgh or Cleveland, on first quarter business. The 
skelp market is inactive, with prices nominal. Prices 


are given on page 1627. 


Wire Products.—The trend of demand still is toward 
betterment and while the market cannot be called 
active it is making a good showing for the time of year, 
with the inventory period close at hand and with buy- 
ing lacking the stimulation of advancing prices. First 
quarter contracts in manufacturers’ wire are being 
taken at $2.50, base per 100 lb., Pittsburgh or Cleve- 
land, which has been the vrice for several months, and 
jobbers are being protected for 60 days in wire and the 
products at today’s prices. There seems to be little 
danger either of overselling or of a repetition of the 
frequent price advances of a year ago; heavy order 
books of a year ago proved in many cases to be noth- 
ing more than sales in excess of real requirements, tak- 
ing buyers out of the market for such a long period that 
marked price weakness resulted from efforts of manu- 
facturers to interest them. Now the effort is to build 
order books on a sounder foundation. There are some 
price deviations, but they are not frequent or large 
enough to undermine the general price structure. Prices 
are given on page 1625. 


Rails and Track Accessories.—Mills in this district 
are fairly well supplied with spike and other track ac- 
cessory business and demand is continuing, with prices 
holding well. Standard rail business for 1926 is largely 
closed and there is enough to keep the local unit going 
full for about five months. Light rail business is not 
holding up to that of October and November and while 
makers are striving for higher prices they find it hard 
to establish them with demands so light. Prices are 
given on page 1625. 


Sheets.—The market now seems generally quotable 
on the basis of prices recently announced for first quar- 
ter contracts by manufacturers representing the greater 
part of the country’s capacity, or 3.35c., base Pitts- 
burgh, for black, 4.60c., base, for galvanized, and 2.50c., 
base, for blue annealed. There are few mills that can 
take any business for shipment before the end of the 
year and in competition for first quarter tonnage those 
prices have been obtained. There are some mills which 
are not adhering to 3.35c., base Pittsburgh, on black 
sheets, and occasional deviations are noted in blue an- 
nealed, but there is no question as to the firmness of 
the market on galvanized sheets, some makers of which 
are solidly committed for the next seven or eight 
weeks. Price deviations are by mills representing such 
a small part of the capacity that, in a general way, the 
prices mentioned above are representative. The Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. last week operated at more 
than 93 per cent of capacity and the general average 
of sheet mill engagement was close to that rate. Prices 
are given on page 1625. 


Tin Plate.—Container manufacturers still are en- 
gaged in estimating their first half of 1926 require- 
ments, but specifications for January shipment are com- 
ing in well. The leading can company has indicated 
1926 requirements, but information as to the amount 
is withheld. Tin plate makers are beginning a new 
with much lighter stocks and much less carry- 
over business on their books than was the case a year 
ago. This is not surprising in view of the big packs of 
vegetables. A report recently compiled shows the 
pack of green corn to have been 24,000,000 cases of 24 
cans; that is 5,000,000 cases in excess of early esti- 
mates and 10,000,000 cases above the average of recent 
years. The pea pack is placed at 19,000,000 cases, or 
well up to the 1924 record. Reports are not available 
yet on some of the other vegetables, but the expecta- 


tion is that they will be large compared with the aver- 
age for recent years. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Orders 
still are pouring in freely and with most makers are 
running ahead of shipments. Meanwhile first quarter 
contracts are being placed with considerable freedom, 
but it is a little early for specifications against them. 
It is a time of year when current demands usually are 


its 


vear 
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SUMAGELELALOLLEE DELETE 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft Steel 


Base Per Lb. 
ah Set OR... 45 ss 600sss oben 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
i, EN. Sv in dao weediseeseonndenman 2.10c. 
OO SS 2.32c. to 2.42c. 
i nc. tech daha nednowe 2.84c. to 2.44c. 
MN ives tensa boeeesaves cached 2.19¢. 
aD, ~ ER, 06 bc dc cdekcens 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
n,n Cs ob oer cen atene eeepc euee 2.85c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills...........0..c0. 2.40c. 


Billet Steel Reinforcing 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills........... 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Rail Steel 
ee. GD victouvageie sted hiat 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
Pe SN Cv ce cetackeeanesowe 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Iron 
Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago.............- 2.00c, 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills............. 3.00c. 
Common iron, del’d Phila’phia............ 2.22c. 
Common iron, del’d New York............ 2.24c. 


Tank Plates 


Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............ 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
es Cs 9 nn60 duce s0nneesensnee nna 2.10c. 
FiO. TIERONE. 2.2.0 ccccccces 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
OS OO” ae 1.99¢. to 2.09c. 
rere 2.02c. to 2.12c. 
Del’d New York Seta ait as Baia 2.04c. to 2.14c. 
GES. Bee MOU. cc kciccs caccsan 2.30c. to 2.35c. 


Structural Shapes 





Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............ 1.90c. to 2.10c. 
up SI, 5 00.00 ctcevncoccnecearezeons 2.10c. 
POM, DE. cc ccvecssccess 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
Del’d Cleveland -2.09c. to 2.19¢. 
BE, WN, 6c deccccecsvcss 2.22c. to 2.32c. 
Se SE ln so s.6 ween cdsveaes 2.24c. to 2.34c. 
Chak. FRCS POS. cc cccvcecccccns 2.35c. to 2.40c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 


Strips) 
Base Per Lb. 
All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh...... 2.50c. 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh.......... 2.30c, 
All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago... .2.60c. 
All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago...... 2.50c. 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Base Per Lb. 
Bare, £o.b. P’ghh mills. ...cccccccccncccsae 2.50c. 
Bars, f.0.b. Chicago. .....ccccccccccccccces 2.50c. 
ee, CE nck ccccusenesesonsnuntens 2.55c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill..... *2.70c. to 3.00c. 
Strige, f.0.b. P’gh mille... .cccccccccsecs 3.90c. 
Strips, f.ob. Cleveland mills.............- 3.90c. 
Strips, delivered Chicago........... ee 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcéster mills.............. 4.05c. 





*According to size. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 


Cleveland) 
Base Per Keg 
Wien: ett. .  ccncentaccatectasescoaessnsee 
Galv’d nails, l-in. and longer.............. 4.65 
Galv’d nails, shorter than 1 in..........+.+.+- 4.90 
Galv’d staples ........ ineakh tue a ad adndceaa 8.35 
Polished staples ........ oc tbeseceubesceews 8.10 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg... 1.85 
Base Per 100 Lb. 
Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage..... sbvadbwe $2.50 
Annealed fence wire......... ee coe Ee 
Spri MD as nsavdcoseses peeeeeene Sucbee 
Galv’d wire, No, 9.......+++. . 
Barbed wire, galv’d........... 





Barbed Wire, paimted......cccccccccceccces G00 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
prices are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
mingham mil! prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 
Mass., mill $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant, and Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton 
higher; Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 
Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 


Pad, Di. os ccks cee vineecokensee $65.00 
DiaD COED. ciccuscvicecsetceveceosas 65.00 
Fab. Am@ersom; Ind. ..3.-ccccccccctcces 66.00 
F.o.b. Chicago district mills.............- 67.00 
Wad, TED cécccdovccceedacvecceceeeses 68.00 
F.o.b. Birmingham ......... Soh wesennseas 68.00 


TOUUUDAEEUATET AT EA EAT ATTA TATE 


Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh...........2.50c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mills..... 2.60c, 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Phila’phia. ...2.72c. to 2.82c. 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh........... oon we ces 

No. 28, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill............. $.45c. 

No. 28, del’d Phila’phia.......... 3.57c. to 3.67c. 
Galvanized 

No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. .......cccccccecce 4.60c. 

No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill........... 4.70c. 

No. 28, del’d Phila’phia........... 4.82c. to 4.92c. 

Tin Mill Black Plate 
Mo. 88, ¢.e.b. Pittebauwmh. «.. «coscvicc: . -8.85e. 
No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill... .3.45¢ 
Automobile Body Sheets 

No. 22, f.o.b. Pittsburgh........ oer i 
Long Ternes 

No. 28, 8-lb. coating, f.o.b. mill........... 4.85c. 


Tin Plate 


Per Base Bor 

Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. . . $5.50 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 

Ind. 


Terne Plate 


(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 


8-Ih. coating, 100 20-Ib. coating I.C.$16.20 

Ib. base...... $11.40 | 25-Ib. coating I.C. 17.90 
8-Ib. coating I.C. 11.70 | 30-lb. coating I.C. 19.45 
15-Ib. coating I.C. 14.85 | 40-lb. coating I.C. 21.65 


Alloy Steel Bars 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 


8S. A. E. 
Series 
Numbers Base Per 100 Lb. 
2100* (1%4% Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 
NN ak uc addin ek a $3.25 to $3.30 
2300 (3144% Nickel) ............- 4.60 to 4.70 
2500 (66% Nickel) ....cicccccccecs 5.80 to 5.90 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 3.60 to 3.70 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 5.25 to 56.35 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 7.25 to 17.85 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 6.50 to 6.60 
5100 (Chromium Steel) .......... 8.60 
5200* (Chromium Steel) .......... 7.50 to 8.25 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars).... 4.30 to 4.40 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 8.85 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 
SI na Se nae sab eekn ees 3.25 to 3.30 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45% to 0.55% 
Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.).......... 4.20 to 4.45 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 


Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.55 to 4.65 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 

1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.35 to 4.45 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 

0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 

(1—1.26 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 

Molyb.) 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is ic. per Ib. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%4-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 


3.50 to 3.60 





*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to S. A. E. system. 


Rails 

Per Gross Ton 
Standard, f.o.b. mill.....-..-eeeeeeeees .343.00 
Base Per Lb. 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill. ..1.65c. to 1.70¢. 

Light (from billets), f.o.b. Ch’go mill, 
1.80c. to 1.90c. 
Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. mill..1.50c. to 1.60c. 
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Track Equipment 
(F.o.b. Mill) 

Base Per 100 Lb. 
Spikes, fy in. and larger.......... $2.80 to $3.10 
Spikes, % in. and smaller........ 3.00 to 3.50 
Spikes, boat and barge............. 8.25 
Track bolts, all sizes......... «+. 38.90to 4.25 
Wee Cn ccecccrevceunetks 2.35 to 2.50 
SEED : eodechviccucddélns «can 2.76 

Welded Pipe 
Base Discounts f.o.b, Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohioc, Mills 
Butt Weld 
Steel Tron... 
Inches Black Galv.| Inches Black Galv 
ctenewe 45 19 to %.i+11 +839 
% to % 51 25 a 

caaen ee 56 42 oeceeee ae 11 
 ecne dat 60 48 1 to 1%... 380 18 
1 to 8 62 50 

Lap Weld 
B sndiowsan 65 43 B tigsdiavt 28 7 
2% to 6.. 659 47 Th - telin sere 26 ll 


to 12... 26 ll 
ll and 12. 53 40, ' 


‘ 


Butt Weld, extra strong) plain ehde 


ee a1 ™4 2 to wee. 61). 5BO% 
a oe 64 
aa aie 5380 a2 Wm. B-o0h oT 
vein 5847 LA «(12 
Ll to 1%... 60 49%|1 to 1%, 2 


Lap Weld, extra strong, plain eWde 


iB -ddncvets 53 42 B. edoweeer 23 a 
2 to 4.. 67 46 2 to 4.. 29 16 
4 to 6.. 66 45 4 to 6.. 28 4 
7 wea... & 39 
9 and 10.. 45 32 
ll and 12. 44 $1 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased (on black) by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 6% and 
(on galvanized) by 1 point, with supple 
mentary discount of 56%. On iron pipe, both 
black and galvanized, the preferentials to large 
jobbers are 1, 5 and 2%% beyond the above 
discount. 

Note.—Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. Chicago 
delivered base 2% points less. Freight is figured 
from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chicago dis- 
trict mills, the billing being from the point 
producing the lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded Steel Guarecat Iron . 


2 to 2% in...... 27 1 De seeswters +1 
2 to 2% in 87 1% to 1% in....+ 8 
S Gy cosccceveue 40 2 to 2 Riscases — 
8% to 8% in.... 42%| 2% to 3 in...... —7 
4 to 18 in....... 46 8% to 4% in —9 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 to 8 
tens on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 
Tubes 


Cold Drawn 


2% to 2% in.... 39 


45 

on. 

yr 50 
. & 


Hot Rolled 


2 and 2 in.... 34 
2% and 2% in... 42 
3 in 48 





4%, Gandéin.. 4 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 
ton for more than four 
standard. No extra for and in- 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard to be held at me- 
chanical tube list and t. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing (New Lhet) 


Per Cent off List 
Carbon, 9.10% to 0.30%, base.......... 50 to 56 
Carbon, 0.30% to 0.40%, base.......... 45 to 60 


Plus differentials for lengths over 18 ft. and 
for commercially exact lengths. Warehouse dis- 
counts on small lots are less than the above. 
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light because of the inventory consideration, but actual 
consumption is large and there is also the fact that 
material now moving does not carry the higher extras 
recently adopted. 

Hot-Rolled Flats.—The market still is very firm on 
material narrower than 6 in., makers of which are well 
supplied with business, but the failure of the plate 
market to advance materially has made it difficult for 
makers of strips to take a strong stand at 2.30c., base, 
for wide stock. Prices are given on page 1625. 

Cold-Rolled Strips.— Most 
of orders over shipments that seems to assure good op- 
erations for the early part 1926. The ruling price still 
is 3.90c., base, Pittsburgh or Cleveland. Some makers 


have tried, but success, to get 4c. 


makers report an excess 


without 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—First quarter contracts are 
eginning to be 


closed and there are fair specifications 
those for the 


against present quarter. Inasmuch as 
volt and nut prices have been virtually stationary for 
practically a year, there is less incentive to buy on a 
contract basis. The price of rivets for first quarte) 


is much higher than that on current shipments, and this 
| 


is helping specifications 
ery in 


on business placed for deli\ 


this quarter. Prices and discounts are given on 


page 1627. 

Steel and Iron Bars.—The market is still quotable at 
2c. to 2.10c., base Pittsburgh, on 
are not “hungry” 
arefully, 
fa S1Z¢ 
short time 
orders, 


without 


’ 
steel bars, Dut makers 


for business and are picking order? 


getting the higher price on 
they 


many tonnages 
would have been glad to sell at 2c. a 
There is good specification against oO 
and first quarter business is comi 
much 


aro. 


ry in steadl 


‘ 


pressure by makers. Iron bars are 


moving steadily at recent prices. Prices are given on 
page 1625. 

Structural Steel.—Mills have very firm ideas o1 
prices, and while the large tonnages continue to be 
sold at 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, an increasing number of 
orders are being taken at 2c. The mills are hopeful of 


establishing the latter price on large tonnages. In- 
fabricated steel is reported to be 


local shops benefit by 


quiry for good, and 
fair-sized 
Plain material prices are given on page 1625 

Plates.—Stiffening of the 


of course, 


some recent awards. 
Eastern market o1 
local mills, since it 

possible for them to go further afield 
terially shading prices obtainable in the 
area. Thi that mills in this district 
amount of plate business may have been 
for the market in the East, since it 
ess competition there from Pittsburgh district 
The market here is still quotable at 1.90c., to 2c., 


with the 


plates 
favorable to makes 
f without ma 


Pittsburgh 


fact have a fair 
responsible 
stronger meant 
mills 
base 


Pittsburgh, aim of the mills to establish the 
? 


tter figure as the minimum for early 1926. Prices 
ire given on page 1625, 
Tubular Goods.—The situation has not changed 


much, business being seasonably quiet and, with compe 
tition for orders a little sharper than it is when re 
juirements are heavier, prices are slightly irregular 
Standard pipe is moving relatively well, but lapweld 
pipe feels the pause in oil well drilling. Oil prices 
re strengthening and, with some refiners already draw 


ing on storage stocks, it is believed that drilling activi- 
stimulated and that demand for oil country 
pipe will improve appreciably after the turn of the 


Theres 


tube business and prices continue to favor 


ies will be 


vear is still considerable competition for boile? 
buyers. Dis- 


4 


counts are given on page 1625. 


nen . : i. 
prices continue to sink 


Coke and Coal—Spot coke 


lower because there has been no curtailment of beehive 
oven production in keeping with the letdown in the 
demand for y%ke to replace hard coal and an escape 


from accumulations has been possible only by the ac- 


1 
ceptance of buyers’ offers. Spot furnace coke lately 


been selling at from $3.50 to $4, and coke slightly 
higher it ilphur has gone as low as 25. The time 





is at hand for setting prices for first quarter contracts 
for furnace and producers now are quoting from 
$4.25 to $4.50, as against 
coke is quotable at from 
market for 


coke, 
$5 recent ly. 


$4.75 to 


Spot foundry 
There is a 


slack coal, and some improvement in 


$5.50. 


rood 
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AGE December 10, 1925 


the demand for the prepared sizes for domestic use, 
but coal for industrial purposes is still rather quiet. 
Prices are given on Page 1627. 


Old Material.—The market is weaker and 50c. a ton 
lower on the steel works grades. Few of the steel man- 
ufacturers in this and nearby districts are interested 
in supplies at the moment and the fact that this has 
been the condition for three weeks has made dealers 
more anxious to move the material coming into their 
hands. We note one sale of about 3000 tons of rail- 
road steel to a local mill at $19.50, but that is the top 
of the market on heavy melting grade, sales of which 
have been made as low as $19, while one melter reports 
a purchase of car sides at a price equivalent to about 
$18 for heavy melting steel. The market also has 
slipped on compressed and bundled sheets and on long 
and short turnings. The principal user of long turn- 
ings has established an embargo, while there is not 
the demand for short turnings there was when coke 
was high and producing costs could be cut by using 
that grade. Few scrap dealers are able to make a 
profit because the consumers have definite limits as to 
prices and competition for outcoming railroad and in- 
dustrial scrap is sharp enough to keep primary prices 
high. Lately this situation has been receiving serious 
attention and it will be surprising if bids against rail- 
road scrap continue to equal or exceed what can be ob- 
tained from consumers. The Norfolk & Western is tak- 
ing bids until noon, Dec. 9, on 5141 gross tons of scrap. 

We quote for delivery to 


Pittsburgh and other districts 
freight rate as follows: 


onsumer’s mill in the 
taking the Pittsburgh 


Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel ‘ .. $19.00 to $19.50 
No. 1 cast, cupola size... ... 18.00 to 18.50 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 
Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 
Md Huntington, W. Va., and 


Franklin, Pa eer S 21.00 to 22.00 
(‘compressed sheet steel.. .. 18.00 to #18.50 
ttundled sheets, sides and ends.. 17.00to 17.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers... 22.00to 22.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 22.00 to 22.50 
| 


\w phosphorus blooms and bil- 
let ends ‘ alice 
Low phosphorus plates and other 
material . .. 23.00to 23.50 


24.00 to 24. 


Low phosphorus punchings.... 21.00 to 21.50 
Railroad malleable ......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Steel car axles... 23.50 to 24.00 
Cast iron wheels 18.50 to 19.00 
Rolled steel wheels 22.00 to 22.50 
Machine shop turnings 14.50 to 15.00 
Short shoveling turnings 15.00 
Sheet bar crops <2.00to 23.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings ; 17.00 to 17.50 
Short mixed borings and turnings 15.00 
Heavy breakable cast 18.00 to 18.50 
Stove plate 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast iron borings 14.50 to 15.00 
Ni 1 railroad wrought 15.00to 15.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 19.00 to 19.50 


Ore Shipments for 1925 Show Large Gain 
Over 1924 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 8.—One cargo of Lake Superior 
ore has been shipped this month. This amounted to 
7145 tons and was sent from Marquette. There are 
about 5500 tons of ore left at Escanaba for shipment to 
Kast Jordan, Mich., but this is not likely to be shipped 
this year. The December cargo makes total water 
shipments for the season of 54,081,224 tons. The all- 
rail movement for the year is estimated at 1,500,000 
tons. 

The 1925 record of shipments was exceeded in five 
previous years, three of these, 1916-18 in war time, 
with a maximum movement of 64,734,198 tons in 1916. 
In 1920 shipments were 58,527,226 tons, and in 1923 
they were 59,026,092 tons. In between was the lean 
1921, with shipments of only 22,300,726 tons. 


year ol 


Lake Ore Shipments by Wate 


sea 192 Season, 1924 
= 44,276 1,244,669 
waa 187,896 2.516.548 
As 6,664,501 1,807,565 
s : 14,560,477 13,355,214 
) 17,707,978 12.882. 0892 
Hat 6.016.096 1.817.494 
I r -- 
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Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 


Rolling, 4-in. and over................e0. $35.00 

Rolling, 2-in. and smaller................ 36.00 

I A a ig oie en as ck ve 'alh 40.00 

. MII oe oicsndecdcvccneane 45.00 

Sheet Bars 

Per Gross Ton 

Open hearth or Bessemer................. $36.00 
Ores 

Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake 
Ports 

Per Gross Ton 

Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron.......... $4.55 

Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 

Mesaba Bessemer, 51.50% iron............ 4.40 

Mesaba non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron........ 4.25 

High phosphorus, iron 51.50%...........+. 4.15 

Foreign Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 

Per Unit 


Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 


Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51% manganese, 

ND ae SE inn wen gewesseniiouns 45c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or eres nom- 

EE bacdkaccosskddcobs sanchcowanseebias ct 42c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in "60% 

GUPRRENEES cn cnccccecesesséacs $12. 00 to $13.00 

Per Ton 

Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr.O3, crude, 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard......... $22.50 to $24.00 
Per Lb. 

Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
We, BE Be s- 90 endcseeucceces 65c. to 70c. 

Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 

EEE. - cc icacnkeh cneek ease $3.50 to $4.00 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 

DERIENG :6 o kicckteaine sa wubarnie 4.75 to 5.50 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 10.50 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 

PE HUME, Sido ad otucceckuesenscé 18.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark, 

DOGEE ceawarccechetserensabaees 11.52 
Foundry, Birmingham .......... 5.75 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 

SE SEES pan banserveveess 10.00 

Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 

RE i cia cnctewenessxcamibavess $1 50 to $2.10 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. 

EE acon assdabesencen aneb vane 2 00 to 2.25 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 

CEE « ccnvcnss Ess eanereaneesee 2.00 to 2.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines... 1.40 to 1.50 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines...... 1.50 to 1.60 
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Semi-Finished Steel 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Slabs 


Per Gross Ton 


8 in. x 2 in. and larger........:.... . .$35.00 
6 in. x 2 in. and smaller............ . 36.00 
Skelp 

Per Lb. 
PT do. bitte an esebewtaniaeadahea ne 1.90c. 
Dl” 2c cavchsatuveeestanteadansaksnas 1.90¢, 
NEED. cciwintenb0ss0de Geddes vecawen 1.90c. 


Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 


Per Gross Ton 


Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d........ $115.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, 
GE 4 6.00 000600 0000hs odineecesed 115.00 


Spiegeleisen 


Per Gross Ton Furnace 


DD WO Th. cccvcccceds $32.00 to $34.00 
16 to 19%. .cccccccese 31.00 to 33.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 


Domestic, 
Domestic, 


S| «'cuain caeeveehkaeasveounpeueeduraeans $85.00 
Tt J ccuiie te abide anes} hae ‘ setense BOR 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
Furnace Furnace 

PE: saeeddecede $42.00 a aa . $42.00 
See: saacucenen 42.00 a to 16% .$45 to 46.00 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton | Per Gross Ton 
nh aosasanen BOO LEMUR. ewosnseseos $39.00 
SUED “cedetnanecs 37.00 | 


Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton er Gross Ton 


CM. ccccccevceces $27.50 | 10% .. eee eeees $33.00 
Te ccvccncccces 2B.50 1119 on ccccccces 35.00 
BF ln ccccccccces BOBO 1 ISG ce cccccccece 37.00 
OG cc ccccccccce $1.00 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal, 
GE pace niceeureuccssusmeubeees $1.15 to $1.20 

Ferrochromium, 4% carbon and up, 60 to 
70% Cr., per lb. contained Cr. deliv- 
GEE SCs aye eescecenns cdeustintedduchnns 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium, 


Ci DUE cco ccscescaveencee’ $3.25 to $4 fw 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads........ $200 00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, or blast fur- 
nace material, in carloads, 18%, Rock- 
dale, Tenn., base, per net tonm.......... $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 24%, f.o.b. 
Anniston, Ala., per met ton........... $122.60 


TT 


el 


2 
5, 


Wire Rods 

Per Gross Ton 
*Common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in....... $45.00 
Common soft, coarser than %-in. .$2.50 over base 
Screw stock . .. $5 90 per ton over base 
Carbon 0. 20% to 0. 40% 3.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.55%. 5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75%.. 7.50 per ton over base 
Carbon over 0.75%...... 10.00 per ton over base 
 Mhanékhccaucseweeave 15.00 per ton over base 


Cleveland mil) 





*Chicago mill base is $46. 


base, $45. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar 
Per Net Ton 
Domestic *°£% and over calcium fluoride, 
nu. over o% silica errevel, f.o.b. Dlinois 
and Kentucky mines..... . $17.60 
Ee Pe ee ee 19.00 


Foreign, 86% calcium fluoride, not over 6% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 
$17.00 to $17.56 


Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 
calcium fluoride, not ove: 2%% silica, 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines...... $32.50 

Fire Clay 
Per 10900 f.0.b. Worke 
High Duty Moderate Duty 

Pennsylvania ...$43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $43.00 

Maryland ...... 48.00 to 50.00 43.00 to 45.00 

GED... cddveccesec 43.00 to 46.00 40.00 to 48.00 

Kentucky ...... 43.00 to 45.00 40.00to 48.00 

a 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 

Missouri ....... 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 388.00 

Ground fire clay, per ton....... 6.50to 7.56 


Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Worke 


PORMEGIIEED . o.0n60bsendscersccetnwacadel $40.00 
CNL ‘coun ame caweiee ban i daleeenie ae 49.00 
ES cn ve ddseevscecesdséasnetuecne 54.00 
SOR GH, POP Bide ci cecccvevss $8.00 ‘o 9.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard size, f.ob. Baltimore and 
CE. .k. a ceencdne cecxesds ene $66.00 
Grain magnesite, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
Ghastety Fi: coccacceccsceussdisewe 40.00 
Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Bee, CO occ 000canenebusscuntane $48.00 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago) 
Per Cent Off List 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads... .60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads..50, 10 and 10 


Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 
RO OORT 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes...50 and 10 
Eagle carriage bolts.........-eseeeeees 65 and 10 
EG DODD cccccenccescesvedcasoucve 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 

Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 
Larger and longer sizes........... 45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts... .50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts....45, 10 and 5 

Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square, 
4c. off list 

Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, nenenee, 
4,40c. off list 

C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 
COREE... cccnccugeetscansthesvcten 4.10c. off list 
Washers* 06escesenesenuane 6.50c. to 6.25c. off list 


*F.0.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag 
bolts is 5 per cent less than above for less than 
ear lots. On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts 
the discount is 25c. less per 100 lb. than quoted 
above for less than car lots 





Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Of List 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 


ts in. and smaller, U. S. S....... 80, 10 and 5 
56 in. and larger, U. 8. S....... 75, 10 and 5 
Small sizes, S. A. E........-+. 80, 10, 10 and 5 
8S. A. E., %& in. and larger..... 75, 10, 10 and & 
Stove bolts in packages............. 80, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk.. . 80,10,5and2% 
Ee CEE cu subesce setusccecenceonseus 60 and 5 
Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 


Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 
S.A.E. U.S.S. S.A.E. U.S.S. 
Y%-in.... $0.44 $0.44 %-in... $2.35 $2.40 
fe-in.... 0.515 0.515 Y-in... 3.60 38.60 
%-in.... 0.62 0.66 l-in... 6.65 5.80 
ye-in.... 0.79 0.90 | 1%-in... 8.90 8.90 
\%-in.... 1.01 1.05 1%-in... 12.60 18.10 
fe-in.... 1.38 1.42 1%-in... 18.35 18.35 
5%-in... 1.70 1.73 | 1%-inm... 21.00 21.00 


Laseer sizes.—Prices on application. 
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Large Rivets 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


Pak. Pe «060 cescocaccesuseemined $2.60 
Pak. GH *hscctaavccdevtenny $2.60 to 2.76 
Ras GG . cacndedsnaksvetceedds aise 2.76 
Small Rivets 

Per Cent Off LAat 
Tak, PORE. cccadudebudetnndaen 70 and 10 
Piet, SE. osccccntecenseadeetuas 70 and 10 
P.ek, Ghee « dvcideves 70, 10 and 6 to 70 and 10. 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 60e. 


per 100 Ib.) 

Per Cent Of TAst 
BeS CE GUNN occa ncccdcceseboneiat 80 and 10 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened... .8¢ 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread..... --- 

Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8. S. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 

Upset hex. cap screws, S. A. E. thread, 

80 and 10 
Upset set screws... .80, 10 and 10 to 80, 10 and 25 
BES WOU occ ccc cccecéuécentecannans 70 and & 
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Chicago 
Steel Orders Entered for Rolling Heaviest 
of Year—Scrap Weak 


CHICAGO, Dec. 8.—Orders placed for finished steel wit! 


Chicago district mills during the week were by far tl 
greatest this year. Orders passed to entry at the n 
during November were well in excess of those fo 
previous month, and December so far is leading the 
past month substantial margin. Demand for soft 


steel bars contir les to grow and both new 
November 
greater than for October. 


Wh 


pDusiness and 
specifications fo1 were 10 
Steel makers report heavier 
received from farm implement 


rr manufacturers. The 


to 15 per cent 


‘ations are being 


and tract demand for tractors 


is unusually heavy and is said to exceed the supply. 
finished 


steel products are firm here and 


naicat Ss are tha ¢ ire stiffening in outlying dis 
I Mill pnerations are a shade higher at &6 per 
pacity. The leading producer is blowing 10 


i 
i 
tacks at Gary, six at South Chicago and one at Joliet, 


making 17 in blast out of a total of 27. Adding the 
furnaces of the independent producers, the total 
number of tive stacks is 25 out of 35 in the Chicago 


ig the week was light, although the 
ynnage placed on books was large because of the formal 
signing of contracts on distributions previously an- 
nounced. Track fastenings and supplies were booked 
in large volume. The principal car award of the wee 
was that of the Wabash for 2000 automobile cars, 
which were distributed among three builders The 
Union Pacific has asked for prices on 2000 freight and 
i7 passenger cars Car builders report that Chicago 
district shops have not more than three months work 


ahead. Structural awards are still heavy, two Chicag: 








lettings requiring 6600 tons of steel. 
The scrap market is weak and tr uctior ( 
largely between dealers who ar ng lig ' 
Pig Iron.— Shipments of pig iron are well mai 
tained and su tant | lance the productior t the 
eight Chicag al mercnant tacks whicl are ll 
os 
last The inactive furnaces include one at Mayvillk 
and one at the Ir iois plant. Indications are that 
' : . cae 
shipments have been going direct nto production with 
neiter ( iveraying ies na 0 days Howe ver, 
s found: ontinus take it according to sched 
ile, they m nerease their st somewhat during 
the inventor ind holiday periods. Spot buying is al 
most { i tanast ani dealer a not 1ooK tor 
hange in the tuation until after the first of the year 
High pl rus alleable and No. 2 foundry are firn 
t $2 e Cl furnace, this being the price at 
which the t of fir quarter contracts are being taker 
A few users have contracted for second quarter iron, 
although sellers are not urging this upon their cust 
+ . } 7 
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Ferroalloys.—A few carlot sales of ferromanganese 
are reported in Milwaukee at $115 seaboard. Several 
Chicago users have taken carload lots of speigeleisen 
on the basis of $34, Hazard, Pa. Fifty per cent ferro- 
silicon is quiet with 1926 contracts closed at $85, de- 
livered. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $122.56, 
delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $85, delivered ; 
spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $41.76, delivered. 
Plates.—Mills report 

in both 


a gain over the previous week 
and specifications. The most 
improvement is in tonnage from car manu- 
facturers who are rapidly getting into production on 
orders placed during the past month. The most recent 
car purchase is that of the Wabash, which divided 2000 
automobile among three builders. The pending 
list is swelled materially by the announcement that the 
Pacific Fruit Express has authority to purchase 5000 
refrigerator cars and that the Union Pacific will buy 
1000 and 1000 automobile cars. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy is building 500 gondola cars at 
its Galesburg, Ill., shops, and 480 automobile cars at 
its Aurora, Ill., shops. At Galesburg production has 
reached 13 cars a day. This program is one of recon- 
struction and as one block of 500 cars is finished, work 
is started on the next group. The cars are being torn 
down to the trucks and are said to be the equivalent 
of new cars when placed in service. Plate bookings 
for tank work are light but a substantial tonnage is 
still pending. 


The mill quotation is 
quote 3.10c. for 


new business 


noticeable 


cars 


ballast 


2.10c., Chicagé 
plates out of stock. 


Jobbers 


Bars.—Demand for soft steel bars continues to grow 
and makers report that orders entered for rolling are 
running 10 to 15 per cent ahead of the October average. 
Specifications and new business are liberal, particu- 
larly from manufacturers of farm implements and 
tractors. These industries are said to be operating at 
better than 75 per cent capacity and their production 
is being readily absorbed by both domestic and foreign 


trade. The demand for tractors is unusually heavy, 
and is in excess of the supply. Mild steel bars are 


unchanged, but firm, at 2.10c., Chicago. Rerolled bar 
makers are still supplying a substantial tonnage for 
reinforcing. The manufacturing trade is spectfying 
iberally and is insistent in its demand for prompt de- 
livery. Mill operations are unchanged and prices are 
to 2.10c., Chicago. Bar iron users are 
specifying more freely and mills report greater interest 
on the part of the car building industry. Individual 
orders to date are small and are taken at 2c., Chicago. 


] ‘ 
steady at 2c. 


Mill prices are Mild steel bars, 2.10« common 
Dar iron, 2c., Chicago: rail steel bars rc. t 2.10% 
Chicagé 

Jobbers quote 3c. for steel bars out ware 

use The warehouse quotations on cold-rolled 
teel bars and shafting are 3.60: for 


rounds and 
and 4.10c. for flats and squares; 4.15c. for 
3.65c. for bands 

quote hard and medium deformed steel 





Wire Products.—New business and specifications for 
wire products during November were not as heavy, in 
the aggregate, as during the preceding month. Forward 
contracting by the manufacturing trade for the first 
quarter and for a 60-day period by the jobbing trade is 
developing in good volume. With mills operating at 
about 70 per cent, specifications are slightly ahead of 
shipments. On the whole, mill prices, which are 
shown on page 1625, exhibit a tendency toward greater 


irmness. 


‘ 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. C ago: No 
ack annealed wire, $3.30 per 100 Ib commor 
wire nails, $3.05 per keg; cement-coated nails. $2.05 


to $2.20 per count keg 





Rails and Track Supplies.—Local mills are rapidly 
closing rail distributions previously an- 
nounced. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is said 
to have placed 25,000 tons of rails, of which 12,000 
tons went to the Illinois Steel Co., 8000 tons to the 
Inland Steel Co. and 5000 tons to the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. The Grand Trunk has placed 7000 tons with 
a local mill. Light rails are not in great demand and 
tonnages placed are small. Business in track supplies 
has been heavy and Chicago makers -have fared well 
in a large order for tie plates, spikes and bolts placed 


contracts on 
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by the New York Central. The Baltimore & Ohio tie 
plate order is said to have been placed with Eastern 
makers. 
_ Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43 
light rails, rolled from billets, 1.80c. to 1.90c., f.0.b 
maker’s mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. to 3c. mill; track 
bolts with Square nuts, 3.90c. to 4c. mill; steel tie 
plates, 2.25c. to 2.35c., f.0.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c., 
f.o.b. mill. 


Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouss 
at 3.55c., base, and track bolts, 4.55c., base. 


Sheets—Demand is unabated and mills continue to 
operate at full capacity. Prices are steady at the re- 
cent advances. The Steel Corporation, the only maker 
of tin mill black sheets in this district, is now quoting 
that commodity at 3.45c., Gary. 


Chicago delivered prices from mill, 3.50c. for No. 
28 black, 2.65c. for No. 10 blue annealed and 4.75c 
for No. 28 galvanized. Delivered prices at other 
Western points are equal to the freight from Gary 
plus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 lb. lower 
than the Chicago delivered prices. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 3.50c. base for blue 
annealed, 4.10c. base for black, and 5.25c. base for 
galvanized. 


Structural Material.—Building construction in Chi- 
cago shows no abatement and both lettings and new 
inquiries are well maintained. The outstanding awards 
were 4200 tons for the Morton Building and 2500 tons 
for the Garden Court Apartments. Although fabri- 
cators’ bids have improved materially of late, there is 
some complaint that occasional jobs are taken at figures 
which many shops regard as below the market. It is 
apparent, however, that practically all shops are 
anxious to get a fair share of pending tonnage in order 
to carry them well through the winter months. 


‘The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c., 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.10c. for plain material 
out of warehouse. 


Billets.—Rolling billets, 4 in. and over, are firm at 
$35 per gross ton, base Chicago. Bookings by local 
producers during the week were in excess of 9000 tons. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Demand is insistent and 
well maintained and makers have found it necessary to 
speed up production. Contracting for the first quarter 
is well under way at prevailing prices which are shown 
on page 1627. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.50c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.70c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 and 
5 per cent off; larger sizes, 50 and 5 off; carriage 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 47% off; larger sizes, 47% 
off; hot-pressed nuts, square, tapped or blank, $3.25 
off; hot-pressed nuts, hexagon, tapped or blank, 
$3.75 off; coach or lag screws, 55 and 5 per cent off 


Reinforcing Bars.—Quick service on estimates and 
quotations is the demand of contractors on fresh pro- 
jects which, while fairly numerous, are in the main in- 
dividually small. At the same time, there is an insistent 
demand for prompt delivery against existing contracts, 
indicating that contractors are anxious to pour a max- 
imum amount of concrete before extreme cold weather 
sets in. Tonnage awarded during the week was light, 
although the trade looks for the early placement of 
several large contracts by the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation. Billet steel reinforcing bars are still quoted at 
2.60c., Chicago warehouse. Recent lettings and fresh 
pending work are shown on page 1642. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Pipe makers are still booking a 
good tonnage, although individual contracts, for the 
most part, are small. Prices are unchanged at $42, 
base Birmingham, for 6-in. and larger diameters. San 
dusky, Ohio, closed at $42, base Birmingham, with the 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. for 135 tons of 8 and 12- 
in. Class B pipe. Mattoon, Ill., purchased 130 tons of 
12-in. Class 150 centrifugal pipe from the same com- 
pany at the current market quotation. South Bend, 
Ind., is inquiring for 1500 tons of 6 and 8-in. Class B, 
and Bloomington, Ind., will take tenders on 450 tons of 
20-in. Class B. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Water pipe, 4-in., $54.20; 6-in. and over, $50.20; 
Class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 


Cold-Rolled Bars.—Demand is unabated and prices 
are firm. Deliveries on standard sizes are said to be 
three to four weeks and on special sizes, on which it 
would be necessary for makers to buy hot-rolled stock, 
from six to eight weeks. 

Coke.—Shipments of by-product foundry coke are 
well maintained and the ovens are meeting delivery 
schedules without difficulty. November proved to be 
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the heaviest month from the standpoint of deliveries so 
far this year. Prices are unchanged at $10.50, Chicago 
ovens, or $11, delivered in the Chicago switching dis- 
trict. 

Old Material—The market is more or less de- 
moralized, with buyers holding the upper hand. Only 
one user is in the market for heavy melting steel and 
tonnages which he will accept on shipments are rela- 
tively small. Trading is largely between dealers at 
$15.75 and sales to users are small in tonnage and are 
not bringing above $16 per gross ton. Foundry grades 
and specialties are weak and inactive and prices range 
from 25c. to $1 below those of a week ago. Electric 
furnaces are said to be well stocked and have with- 
drawn from the market. The Great Northern is ad- 
vertising 3500 tons. 

We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid 

for all items except relaying rails, including angle 

bars to match, which are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ 


yards: 
Per Gross Ton 


Iron rails ‘ $18.00 to $18.50 
Cast iron car wheels 18.50 to 19.00 


Relaying rails, 56 lb. to 60 Ib 25.00 to 26.00 


» 
Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
Forged steel car wheels....... 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad tires, charging box size 19.00to 19.50 
tailroad leaf springs, cut apart 19.25to 19.75 
Rails for rolling d 18.75 to 19.25 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 19.25to 19.75 
Heavy melting steel 15.75 to 16.00 


Frogs, switches and guards, cut 


apart aa ey ae he ual ai tea 17.50 to 18.00 
Shoveling steel na : 15.450to 15.756 
Drop forge flashings...... ; 12.00to 12.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets. 13.75 to 14,25 
ee PE, cvaSeeaeaceeees 14.00 to 14.50 
Steel angle bars. ies 18.50to 19.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers 18.50 to 19.00 
Coil springs ‘ 19.50 to 20.00 
Low phos. punchings 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings 9.50to 10.00 
Cast borings ; Sow een weees 13.50 to 13.75 
Short shoveling turnings 13.25 to 13.75 
Railroad malleable 18.50 to 19.00 
Agricultural malleable ‘ 17.00 to 17.50 

Per Net Ton 
Iron angle and splice bars 17.50 to 18.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms 21.00to 21.50 
Iron car axles 26.00 to 26.50 
Steel car axles 18.00 to 18.50 
Lo 1 busheling 12.50to 13.00 
No. 2 busheling 9.25 to 9.75 
Pipes and flues 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 railroad w ight 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 14.900 to 14.25 
No. 1 machinery cast 17.25 to 17.76 
Ne l railroad casi 16.50to 17.00 
No. 1 agricultural ist 16.50 to 17.00 
Locomotive tires smooth 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove plate 14.50 to 15.00 
Grate bars 14.50 to 15.00 
j ke shoes 14.00 to 14.50 


Importers Bid on Subway Rails 


NEW YorK, Dec. 8.—Importers are active in quoting 
on a wide range of materials to numerous consumers. 
4 rail inquiry that is attracting the attention of some 
importers is the recently issued list of the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Co., New York, calling for 5000 
tons of 100-lb. sections, 500 tons of 90-lb. sections and 
10,000 splice bars. Specifications call for open-hearth 
material and are of the usual Interborough type. The 
purchaser is understood to have expressed willingness 
to consider foreign quotations. 

Inquiry from foreign markets continues light and 
the Japanese market, which usually provides some 
activity, is quiet. A recent award of railroad material 
was 15 manganese steel, tadpole type switches, placed 
by Tokio municipality with Suzuki & Co., New York. 
There are several small inquiries current for tin plate 
from merchant sources in Japan, but the firmness of 
the present market here is not conducive to much busi- 
ness. 

The budget of the municipality of Tokio, Japan, in 
the coming year totals 46,880,000 yen, according to in- 
formation received by the United States Department 
of Commerce. It is 8,870,000 yen larger than the 1924 
budget, the additional appropriation being for increased 
policing and establishment of additional schools. The 
municipality of Nagoya has been authorized to issue 
7,130,000 yen of bonds for waterworks. It is also re- 
ported that approval is imminent on the flotation of 
5,600,000 yen of bonds for work on the Nakagawa 
canal at Nagoya. 
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Boston 


Large Imports of Foreign Coke — Pig 
Iron Inactive, Scrap Weaker 


Boston, Dec. 8. 


quiet. 


Pig remains 
Current sales are confined very largely to 
tonnages for mixture purposes, or to 
with New York State furnaces, 

dication of being shipped this year. 
Virginia, 


iron comparatively 
sma! 
replace orders 
which give little in 
Prices on Alabama, 


eastern Pennsylvania and Indian iron are 


+a0 Ax, ° — } 1 + « 
steady; yet the pig iron market as a whole is not as 
firm as a week ago inasmuch as solicitation is moré 
active and foundries are being asked to make offers 


New 
st quarter, and a lac 
other un- 
according to 
to last until June, 1926. 
other foreign 
taking supplies that 


The well covered condition of a large number of 


England foundries through the fir 
° 


of interest in material are 


consumers, 


second quarter 


settling factors Some large 


present melts, have enough iron 
Indiar prices are steadier than those on 


becauss Ind a and Japan are 





otherwise might come to America. Continental iron 
s weaker, particularly German, which is offered at less 
nan }$2( Boston and other Atlantic seaboard 
Y 
We q ered p S f the 
st sales ws, having » freight 
is } sylvar $4 alo, $5.9 
Virg nd $9.¢ fron 
Pe s 4 S98 § 
Pr S ) 27 
I flak s < $2 t 26 
Buffalk si 2.2 to 2.7 26.41 t 27 ’ 
Virginia, sil l t a4 2 Z 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 30.4 
ibama, s 7 bed 1.60to 32.¢ 
\ bama, si » t 7 32.10 to 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Bids closed Dec. 7 on 600 tons of 
6-in. to 16-in. pipe required by New Britain, Conn. 
On the same day Providence, R. I., closed bids on about 
1400 previously noted, these two tonnages 

open municipal business reported. Con 


tons, as 


being the only 


siderable pipe continues to ve placed privately. Pri 
are firm as follows: 4-in., $60.10 per net ton, delivered 
common Boston freight rate points; 6-in. to 16-i1 
$56.10; 20-in. and larger, $55.10. 


Finished Material.—The market on plates has ad- 
vanced from 1.965c. per lb. delivered, to 2.165c., or 
1.80c., base Pittsburgh. No business of 
onsequence is being booked at 2.165 however, as old 
1.965c. are still accepted. It is 
that there are enough sheets in stock in New 


from 1.60c. to 


pending contracts at 
re porte a 


Englar 


Buyers, with 


d and on order to last through the first quarter. 
stocks, are said to be 
sheets at 35c. per 100 Ib. 
Bars are in moderate demand at 
delivered, and 2.465c., or 2c. and 2.10c., bass« 
The market for shapes is still 1.90c. to 2c., 
base Pittsburgh. 


excessive offering 


galvanized below the mill 


2.500C. 


quotations. 
per lb., 
Pittsburgh. 
Business.—The movement of iron and 
of warehouses holds up well, but average in 
idual orders involve only a small amount of material, 
December will Le a 


flats, etc., ar 


Warehouse 


+ ] ; 


steel out 


; : 4} 
ind indications are leaner month 
than November. Prices on bars, steady 








inchanged. It is intimated wire nails may be 
On the other hand, such wire products as 

I nd poultry netting are easier 

V\ f shed 

Steel—Soft bars, $3.265 per 100 Ib.; flats, $4.1 
plain concrete bars, $3.265 deformed nerete bars 
$3.265 to $3.54: angles under 3-in., $3.265; tees and 
zees, $3.41 structurals, angles and bean $3.36 
plate ,-ir and heavier, $3.365 fe-in $3.56 
tire steel, $4.50 to $4.75; open-hearth spring ste¢ 
$5 to $10 ‘rucible spring steel, $12; bands, $4.015 

g hoop steel, $5.50 to $6; cold rolled, rounds 
and hexagons, $3.95; squares and flats, $4.45; tos 


calk steel, $6 


Iron Refined bars, $3.265 per 100 Ib best ré 
fined. $4.60: Wayne, $5.50; Norway, rounds, $6.60 
quare und flats, $7.10 

Coke.—Approximately 90 per cent of New England 
foundries have contracted with New England by-product 
oke makers for first half of 1926 fuel. Some, through 
pig iron nouses, contracted for double their normal 
req iirements because of the coal strike. These duplica 
tions are being eliminated rapidly. The Providence 
Gas Co. is accepting comparatively little business out- 
de of a $2.52 fre ight rate zone Current foundry coke 


= 
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needs are not particularly pressing. The price on New 
Fngland by-product fuel is unchanged at $13, delivered 
w.thin a $3.10 freight zone. December deliveries are 
even more punctuai than those during the latter part 
of November. Connellsville district foundry coke is 
offered at $5.50 to $6, on cars ovens, or $11.05 to $11.65, 
delivered. New England coke producers are meeting 
increased competition from foreign fuel, but almost ex- 
clusively on domestic sizes. German, Scotch and Welsh 
domestic available here. This coke compares 
favorably with domestic both in size and analysis. For 
instance, Scotch and nut mixed runs about 2.05 
per cent volatile, 87.24 per cent fixed carbon, 10.71 per 
cent ash, and 0.51 per cent sulphur. It is by-product 
oke, loaded 2 x 7% in., and unloads in stove and nut 
sizes with an occasional large lump. It is sold at $10.96 
a net ton, on cars Mystic Wharf. A 3700-ton cargo 
was unloaded last week; a second of 4400 tons and a 
third of 3900 tons are on their way to Boston and a 
fourth of 4000 tons is loading, a total of 16,000 tons. 
German domestic coke is offered at $9.25 a gross ton, 
; lots. There is no duty on foreign coke. 


COKE Is 


stove 


c.1.1., In cargo 

Old Material.—Business is spotty and largely con- 
fined to heavy melting steel and turnings. Prices are 
not so firm as a week ago, but the market is yet to 
reflect the full weakness of the Pittsburgh market. 
Heavy melting steel is generally $12.50 to $13, on cars 
shipping point, although sales at as low as $12 are 
noted. A week ago $12.50 to $13.25 was the common 
range of prices paid. Most buyers will not pay more 
than $10.25 a ton, on cars, for machine shop turnings, 
vet 25c. more has been paid. The Boston & Albany 
Railroad on Dec. 7 closed bids on 500 tons of rerolling 


rails, 500 tons of scrap rails and approximately 1,000,- 
000 lb. of miscellaneous scrap. 
The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
r i consuming points 
Textile cast $20.00 to $20.50 
No. 1 machinery cast....... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 machiner ae aot 15.50 to 16.50 
RN SURI sn os 1s cs nn we 14.50to 15.00 
Railroad malleable <s be 19.50to 20.00 
The following prices are offered per gross ton 
ts f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points 
Ni heavy melting steel..... $12.50 to $13.00 
Ni L Teron WOU. ccs ccvece 13.50 to 13.75 
N l yard wrought......... 12.50to 13.90 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 

Wer s Oh. SOs aces seen ...- 12.00to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings. seeeees SOO 22 
Cast iron borings, chemical..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill. . §.50to 10.00 
Blast furna borings and turn 

nes 9 50to 10.00 
Forged scrap ’ ‘ 10.25 to 10.75 
Bundled skeleton, long 10.25to 10.75 
Forged flashings . 10.25to 1060.75 
Bundled cotton ties, long 9.75to 10.00 
Bundled cotton ties, short 10.25 to 10.75 
Shafting ::s 2 . . oer 18.236 to 18.76 
Street car axles ~eeee 18.00to 18.50 
Rails for rerolling 13.50to 14.00 
scrap rails 12.50 to 13.00 


Cincinnati 





Southern Iron Advances—Blue Annealed 
Sheets Weak 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 8.—Despite the fact that buyers 

showing but little interest in pig iron, prices are 
tending upward and Southern makers, both in Alabama 
and Tennessee, have advanced their quotations $1 a 
ton. Furnaces in the Ironton district are still selling 
foundry grades at $21, base Ironton, but in some cases 
consumers have paid $21.50. Although several Alabama 
temporarily withdrawn from the 
iron from that State is available at 
base Birmingham. Tennessee iron is now bring- 
sirmingham, and a few scattered sales 


are 


producers nave 


: : 
market, foundry 


£099 


ly d2i, base 


are reported at that figure. Little demand for silvery 
rrades has developed and prices are steady at $29.50, 
furnace, for 8 per cent. The largest sale of the week 
calls for 1000 tons of Northern foundry for first quar- 


Several 


ioQ tons each, 


ter delivery. other orders, ranging from 500 


have been booked by local brokers. 


Inquiries are scarce and most current business has 
been obtained by active solicitation. Specifications 
against contracts are satisfactory and consumers are 








taking iron freely. Sales the past week totaled ap- 
proximately 7000 tons, of which 4500 tons consisted 
of Northern iron. 

Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birmingham 


and $2.27 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


“.a0 


SO ER ree ee ane $25.69 
Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 26.19 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 24.69 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 31.77 
Southern Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

BE ch artis & oe Wee ea ae oun 3 hae on 23.24 to 23.77 
South’n Ohio, malleable (nominal) 24.27 


Finished Material.—Sellers are well satisfied with 
the volume of sales in the past week. Specifications 
against contracts are liberal and in some cases consu- 
mers have wired for rush delivery on tonnages scheduled 
for shipment the latter part of December and the first 
half of January. Several important mills are refusing 
to make first quarter contracts except with preferred 
customers, but have booked a considerable number of 
orders for delivery next month. A moderate move- 
ment of bars is reported, and prices are steady at 2c. 
to 2.10c., base Pittsburgh. Plate makers are endeavor- 
ing to establish 2c., Pittsburgh, as the prevailing price 
and are consistently quoting that figure. However, the 
market remains at 1.90c. on the bulk of the tonnage 
booked. Shapes are firm at 2c., Pittsburgh. While an 
attempt is being made to secure 2.10c., sellers admit 
that even small lots cannot be sold at that price at 
present. Consumers are showing some interest in 
black sheets which are strong at 3.35c., Pittsburgh, but 
blue annealed sheets have weakened slightly and quo- 
tations of 2.40c., Pittsburgh, have appeared, although 
the majority of orders are being taken at 2.50c. Gal- 
vanized sheets are firm at 4.50c., Pittsburgh. Sheet 
mills report operations at 87 per cent of capacity. 
Activity in wire goods has been well sustained with 
common wire nails selling at $2.65 per keg, Pittsburgh 
or Ironton, and plain wire bringing $2.50 per 100 lb., 
Pittsburgh or Ironton. The Robertson Steel & Wire 
Co., Cincinnati, has purchased 1500 tons of wire from 
an Ironton, Ohio, producer for shipment by barge. 
Fabricators state that they have a fairly good number 
of small jobs in their shops. Gas holder companies are 
operating at capacity on several large contracts. 

Reinforcing Bars.—The market remains exceedingly 
dull. There are only two projects of consequence be- 
fore the trade and they may not be awarded until Jan- 
uary. Prices, however, are holding firm with new bil 
let bars selling at 2c., Cleveland, and rail steel bars 
at 1.90c., mill. 

Warehouse Business.—Sales in the first week of 
December compare favorably with those in November. 
Jobbers report an increased demand for bars, plates 
and sheets, but orders for structural steel have dimin- 
ished because of unfavorable weather for building oper- 
ations. Several sellers have advanced black and gal- 
vanized sheets, while others have retained their old 
prices, thereby creating a range of $3 to $4 a ton in 
the quotations on these products. Cement coated nails 
have been reduced 15c. a keg and are now quoted at 
$2.25. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
3.30c.; reinforcing bars, 3.30c.; hoops, 4c. to 4.25c. ; 
bands, 3.95c.; shapes, 3.40c.: plates, 3.40c.; cold- 
rolled rounds and hexagons, 3.85c.; squares, 4.35c. ; 
open-hearth spring steel, 4.75c. to 5.75¢c.;: No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 black sheets, 
4.10c. to 4.30c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.25c. to 
5.40c.;: No. 9 annealed wire, $3 per 100 Ib. ; common 
wire nails, $2.95 per keg base; cement coated nails, 
$2.25 per keg; chain, $7.55 per 100 Ib. base; large 
round head rivets, $3.75 base; small rivets, 65 per 
cent off list. Boiler tubes: prices net per 100 ft. lap- 
welded steel tubes, 2-in., $18; 4-in., $38; seamless, 
2-in., $19; 4-in., $39. 


Coke.—Foundry operations are sufficiently heavy to 
warrant shipments of by-product foundry coke on an 
extensive scale. The prevalence of mild weather the 
past week has cut down the demand for domestic grades. 
Beehive coke has been less active, and only small lots 
of furnace and foundry grades from the Wise County 
and New River districts were sold. Prices remain un- 
changed. 


Based on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland, 
Ky., $3.53 from Connellsville, $2.90 from New River 
ovens and $2.59 from Wise County ovens, we quote 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: Connellsville foundry, $9.03 to 
$11.03; Wise County foundry, $8.09 to $9.59; New 
River foundry, $9.90 to $11.40; by-product foundry, 
$10.64. 
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Old Material.—While the market is lagging, prices 
are holding well. Pcrtsmouth, Ohio, steel mills have 
temporarily suspended shipments. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio is offering a list which includes 1200 tons of axles. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 
cinnati: 


Per Gross To 


Heavy melting .$15.00 to $15.50 
Scrap rails for melting 15.00 to 15.50 
Short rails 19.00to 19.50 
Relaying rails 28.00 to 28.50 
Rails for rolling. 16.00 to 16.50 
Old car wheels 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires - 17.50to 18.00 
Railroad malleable . 16.50to 17.00 
Agricultural malleablk - 16.00to 16.50 
Loose sheet clippings 10.00 to 10.50 
Champion bundled sheets - 12.00to 12.50 
Pe Net Ton 
Cast iron borings. 9.50 to 0.00 
Machine shop turnings 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 20.00 to 20.50 
Nv. 1 railroad cast 16.00 to 16.50 
Iron axles = 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 12.50 to 13.00 
Pipes and flues 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 busheling 11.50to 12.00 
Mixed busheling 10.00 to 10.50 
Burnt cast 10.50to 11.00 
Stove plate 11.50 to 12.00 
Brake shoes . 11.50to 12.00 


Buffalo 


Mill Operations at 85 Per Cent—Lacka- 
wanna Furnace Lighted 


BUFFALO, Dec. 8.—The majority of the pig iron pro- 
ducers in this market are quoting $22 on foundry and 
malleable for prompt delivery, if they have it to sell, 
and $21 for first quarter, but there are some excep- 
tions. One maker quotes $21 to $21.50 for fourth 
quarter and first quarter delivery and has very little 
tonnage left for either. The same maker places a price 
of $21 on first quarter basic and $22 for prompt basic. 
Another producer asks $21 for prompt foundry and 
malleable and $22 for first quarter. Another quotes 
$22 for first quarter and has no fourth quarter iron 
of any kind available. All furnaces expect the market 
to revive toward the first or middle of January. They 
believe foundry stocks are low. Current demand for 
iron is very light. One inquiry for 1250 tons of foun- 
dry is the feature of the market, with 5000 tons pending 
in aggregate. The Bethlehem Steel Co. has just lighted 
another stack at its Lackawanna works, making five 
of the nine stacks in blast. 





We quote prices f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as 
follows 
No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 .$21.00 to $22.00 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 21.50 to 22.50 
No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25... 22.50to 23.50 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25 ..-. 21.00to 22.00 
Basic .... ..+- 20.00to 20.50 
Lake Superior charcoal ........ 29.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications are being 
received by local mills in such volume as to insure 
very satisfactory output throughout the next two 
months. The average of operations here is not below 
85 per cent, and some mills are running at full capac- 
ity. Bars are still commanding 2.265c. to 2.365c., Buf- 
falo, with demand good. Shapes range from 2.165c, to 
2 265c., delivered Buffalo. The reinforcing bar market 
is quieter. Several sizable jobs are pending, but they 
are being held back for one reason or another. Struc- 
tural steel lettings have declined. One nine-story struc- 
tural steel office building and theater is in prospect. 
Warehouse demand is improving. 


Warehouse prices are being quoted as follows: 
Steel bars, 3.30c.; steel shapes, 3.40c.; steel plates, 
3.40c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.90c.; No. 28 
black sheets, 4.60c.; No. 28 galvanized, 5.75c.; cold- 
rolled shapes, 4.45c.: cold-rolled rounds, 3.95c.; wire 
nails, 3.90c.; black wire, 3.90c. 


Old Material—The market shows little change. 
One large mill here is paying $18 freely for heavy 
melting steel and is accumulating a quantity, though 
perhaps not a large tonnage. A Depew consumer pur- 
chased approximately 1000 tons recently at a price 
said to have been between $19 and $19.50. All the 
dealers are busy with orders and a resumption of buy- 
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ing is expected by the first of January or 


present the market is very quiet. 
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San Francisco 


Mill Prices Untested—New Controversy 
on Mokelumne Project 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 5 (By Air Mail) The out 

ng developments of the week have been an in- 

crea n fabricated bookings, the disinclination of 
test the strength of new mill quotations on 

hap plates, and a renewal of the controversy 


er the Mokelumne River pipe line 


Li 


job. While the most 


e department of the market is fabricated business, 
hers has been little new buying of shapes Since tne 
advance of $2 a ton a week ago. 


In regard to the Mokelumne River project, prelimi- 


} } 


nary work has been started, but no permits have yet 
been issued to the East Bay Municipal Utility District, 


( lakland, 


Cal., by either the Federal Power Commis 
sion or the State Division of Water Rights. The Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Alameda County has entered 
nto public controversy with the directors of the util 


district on the 


practicability of tapping the Mokelumne 
River at the i al 


proposed Lancha Plana dam site, and als: 


on various other matters connected with financial and 
f There seems to be 


s of the district. 


engineering policic 
indication that the 


every municipal project will be car- 


ried out, 


but work on the major portion of it is not 

expected to be undertaken until the State and Federa 
permits have been officially delivered 

Pig Iron.—Present buying is confined almost exclu 

sively to small and scattered lots However, indica- 


tions point to a substantial volume of business for the 


fir iarter Prices remain unchanged. 
*T SOK 
*T dr g 
**] } dr 26.0 
“*] y foundr ‘ ‘ ( 
es] I indr\ 4 
oe foundr 
**Gern found: 
*Delivered San Fran 
**Duty paid, f.o.t ars San Fr 
Shapes.—Lettings of fabricated steel during the 
week total 2150 tons, and fresh inquiries call for 4090 
tons [he two largest inquiries are: 1100 tons for a 
theater in Los Angeles, and 1000 tons for the Western 
Pacific Railroad, San Francisco. The largest letting, 
500 tons, for the Skinner Building, Portland, Ore., was 


taken by Hofius Steel & Equipment | 


Wash. The Union Iron Works, Los Angeles, booked 
400 tons for the Santa Barbara Elks Club, and 400 ton 
for the Inspiration Copper Co., Miami, Ariz. The Moore 
Dry Dock C is low bidder on two ferry boats for the 
Key System Transit Co., Oakland, Cal., 
quire 2000 tons of plates and shapes. 
recent buying of 


the Seattle, 


which will re- 
There has been no 
importance in plain material, and 

the new quotations put into effect a week ago have not 
been tested. Most Eastern mills 
2.35c. to 2.40c., c.i.f. Coast ports. 
Plates.—Buyers seem little 


continue to quote 


inclined to Eastern 


test 


mill quotations since the advance of a week ago. Conse- 
quently most of the mills are asking 2.30c. to 2.35c., 


if. Coast ports. However, 2.25c. is understood to have 


been named, and some buyers entertain the opinion that 
2.20c. is still possible on desirable tonnages. 
cally all of the awards of fabricated 


Practi- 
work during the 
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week have called for less than 100-ton lots, and no fresh 
inquiries of importance have come up for figures. 

Bars.—In the absence of fresh inquiries and lettings 

for reinforcing bars, local jobbers are again confronted 
with the problem of price shading. In view of the fact 
that there have been no inquiries for large tonnages 
during the week, most of the present evidence of price 
oncessions seems to be confined to quotations on less- 
than-carload lots. While 3.40c., base, per lb. is still 
being asked, a small lot was sold during the week at 
8.10c., and 2.85c. is understood to have been quoted. 
Jobbers continue to ask 2.95c. on 250-ton lots, and 3.10e. 
on carload lots, but because of the small buying that is 
being done, it is assumed that these are maximum quo- 
tations and that the minimum figure at which concrete 
bars may be bought depends on the tonnage involved 
and the service required. 

Warehouse Business.—Buying during the week has 
been less active, although jobbers report that the gen- 
eral volume of sales still continues larger than it was 
a year ago. Prices are unchanged. 


Merchant bars, $3.30 


base, per 100 lb.; mer- 

chant bars, % in. and under, rounds, squares and 
flats, $3.80 base per 100 Ib soft steel bands, $4.15 
ise, per 100 Ib angles, +, in. and larger x 1% 
n. to 2% in., inc., $3.30 base, per 100 lb.: channels 
and tees, % in. to 2% in., inc., $3.90 base, per 100 
I angles, beams and channels, 3 in. and larger, 
$3.30 base, per 100 lb.; tees, 3 in. and larger, $3.30 
ase, per 100 lt universal mill plates, %4 in. and 
avier, stock lengths, $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; 
rir steel, ™% in. and thicker, $6.30 base, per 100 
b wire nails, $3.50 base, per 109 Ib.; cement 
ited nails, $3 base, per 100 Ib.: No. 10 blue an- 
aled sheets, $3.75 per 100 Ib No. 28 galvanized 
eets, $6 per 100 lb.: No. 28 black sheets, $4.75 

100 Ib 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Los Angeles has placed 
1780 tons, called for under Specification 781-A, with 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. Bids have been re- 
jected by the city of San Diego, Cal., on 200 tons re- 
quired for city work. A San Francisco firm handling 
French pipe is understood to have been the low bidder. 
Prices remain unchanged at $50 to $52.50, water ship- 
ment, San Francisco. 

Tin Plate —The Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Francisco, has placed 175,000 base boxes with aff un- 
named Eastern independent mill. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The Southern Pacific Co., 
San Francisco, has placed 1500 to 2000 tons of girder 
ails with an unnamed Eastern independent mill. 

Nails.—The 


’ 


California Packing Corporation, San 


Francisco, has placed 15,000 kegs of cement coated 
nails with two unnamed mills. 
Sheets.—Jobbers are beginning to specify their re- 


lirements for the first quarter, and there seems to 
e more general interest in sheets than there has been 


several weeks. Eastern mills are quoting as follows: 


annealed sheets, 2.40c. to 2.50c., base, Pittsburgh; 
black sheets, 3.25c. to 3.35¢c., and galvanized sheets, 
1.50c. to 4.60c. P 


Coke.—Fresh shipments from England and the Con- 
tinent are expected at this port in the near future. 
Present buying is principally in small lots. Prices are 


inchanged, local importers quoting as follows: 
list 





beehive, $15 to $16 at incoming 
by-product, $12 to $14; German 
50 to $12. 


dock, 


by- 


Birmingham 


Alabama Pig Iron Production Expected 
to Exceed That of 1924 


BIRMINGHAM, Dec. 8.—Sales of pig iron have been 
light recently, but furnaces are virtually out of the 
market. Production is being maintained at a steady 
pace and shipments are heavy, with melt in this dis- 
trict unabated. The market is unchanged at $22 to 
$23, base Birmingham, though the latter price governs 
most current business, which is confined principally to 
small lots for immediate delivery. Several of the 
larger melters apparently have large requirements to 
protect and are pressing for deliveries. Monthly out- 
put in Alabama is above 234,000 tons, and this will 
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probably be exceeded this month, as there have been 
no requests for suspension of shipments with the ap- 
proach of the holidays. According to present estimates 
the total production of iron in Alabama for the year 
will materially exceed the 1924 output of 2,773,826 
tons. Inquiries for the second quarter of 1926 are 
reported but no sales for that delivery have been con- 
summated. One furnace is said to have made a large 
sale of basic the latter part of last week. The Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. is still preparing to put in 
its second Sheffield, Ala., furnace, which will give it 
seven stacks on foundry iron. The Woodward Iron Co. 
has all five of its furnaces on foundry. 


_ We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. ..$22.00 to $23.00 


No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 22.50to 23.50 
MN) sind «aces no Ania laid aca tse oa 22.00 
Charcoal, warm blast .......... 30.00 to 32.00 


Rolled Steel.—Mill operations and shipments are 
well maintained. Fabricating plants are operating at 
capacity on large commitments both in this district 
and in other sections of the country. The Southern 
Steel Works, Inc., is rushing deliveries of the struc- 
tural steel for the new pipe shop of the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., and has begun on the fabrication of 200 
tons for a new vaudeville-picture theater here. Con- 
siderable Florida tonnage is still being booked. Plates 
are held at 2.05c. to 2.15¢., base Birmingham: soft 
steel bars at 2.15c. to 2.25c., and structural shapes at 
2.05¢. to 2.15¢e. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—All cast iron pressure pipe shops 
here are operating practically at capacity and ship- 
ments are such as to prevent the accumulation of pipe. 
Florida is taking much tonnage in both pressure and 
soil pipe. A city in an adjoining State is receiving 
bids on several miles of pipe, ranging in size from 
2 to 8 in. Large specifications are reported and the 
trade expects business to be well distributed through- 
out the winter. 


Coke.—All by-product coke plants in the district are 
producing at capacity and many of the beehive ovens 
are making coke. Every ton of the product is finding 
a ready sale when offered on the open market, while 
the needs of the iron and steel companies are heavy. 
Quotations are firm at $5.75 to $6, local ovens, with 
50c. additional asked on spot coke. Box cars are being 
used in the shipment of coke to Chierago, Detroit and 
other sections outside of this territory, this being done 
to keep open top equipment here. Temporary rates, 
until Feb. 28, are in effect on coke for shipment from 
Birmingham to Detroit and other Miéhigan points. 


Old Material.—Despite a weakening in the market, 
a large quantity of iron and steel scrap is still moving 
and many orders are to be filled. Dealers are still 
holding to the prices of a week ago and are not press- 
ing for new business. Scrap consumption remains 


large. 
We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis 
trict yards, as follows: 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... $15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel .... ..-- 14.00to 14.50 
Railroad wrought .... ie 13.00 to 13.50 
ee SY Gk so a.vo.0-0 8 cae .. 19.00 to 20.00 
DE 4g a RSs oe M se RMR OONS OR 18.00 to 19.00 
OO PE Ree re oer <a 14.00 to 14.50 
Oe ND. 2 cues ce haheesenctade 17.00 to 17.50 
TOE TEROORE «os awatacep eden 17.00 to 17.50 
Ce IE iin vp eincdar bare eee hee 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove plate Ss th pi eet de carta 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings ........ 8.00to 8.50 
BR ee 8.00to 8.50 
Dee CO SGU oie ce cécceumeea 17.50 to 18.00 


Ford Company Now Rolling from 
Purchased Ingots 


DETROIT, Dec. 8.—The Ford Motor Co. has placed 
in operation the blooming and bar mill units of its new 
steel works at the River Rouge plant. This has a rated 
capacity of 20,000 tons per month. The bar mills are 
continuous and the entire plant is electrically driven. 

Except for a relatively small tonnage of electric 
steel, the Ford company does not produce steel at 
present and is purchasing ingots from a number of 
outside sources. This will continue until about April 1, 
when its open-hearth capacity will be ready. 
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St. Louis 


Missouri Pacific Buys Tie Plates—Pig 
Iron and Scrap Quiet 


St. Louis, Dec. 8—The approach of the inventory 
period is reflected in a slowing down of inquiries and 
sales of pig iron, small lots for prompt shipment con- 
stituting virtually all of the week’s transactions. The 
market is strong, but unchanged. Industrial activity in 
this section has been favorably affected recently by 
the placement of railroad car orders. Gray iron foun- 
dries are especially busy, but are covered for their 
pig iron requirements well into the first quarter, and 
are interested chiefly in getting shipments. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 


freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and 8lc. average switching charge from Granite 
City: 
Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $25.66 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 
Mee. Cinevveobavenntteece an 25.66 
PE urs oa a ulalate a aaah ate ‘ 25.66 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.2 .- $25.42 te 26.42 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.2 24.31 to 24.81 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Missouri Pacific placed 
an order for between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 tie plates 
with the Illinois Steel Co., Inland Steel Co., Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
and Scullin Steel Co. Inquiries have been received here 
for 150 tons of reinforcing bars for the Amakomy 
Building, Memphis, Tenn. Representatives of steel 
mills report that November was a very satisfactory 
month in sales, and that business so far in December 
has been in good volume. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel ® 
bars, 3.15c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.15c. structural 
shapes, 3.25c.; tank plates, 3.25c.: No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold 


rolled, one pass, 4.60c.; galvanized sheets, No. 28, 
5.70c.; black corrugated sheets, 4.65c.; galvanized, 
5.75¢c.: cold-rolled rounds, shafting and screw stock, 


3.75¢c.: structural rivets, 3.65c.; boiler rivets, 3.85c. ; 
tank rivets, 7, in. diameter and smaller, 70 per 
cent off list machine bolts, 55 per cent; carriage 


bolts, 50 and 5 per cent; lag screws, 5514 per cent; 

hot-pressea nuts, square, $3.25; hexagon, blank or 

tapped, $3.75 off list 

Coke.—November was the heaviest month on record 
for shipments of domestic coke by local by-product 
ovens, although unseasonably warm weather has been 
holding down sales and specifications. Foundry coke 
continues active, with demand slightly in excess of sup- 
ply. Some Southern metallurgical coke is coming in. 


Old Material.—The market is dull. Consumers in 
the St. Louis industrial district are well covered on 
their requirements for the next few months, and will 
not make further contracts until after inventory taking 
is over. Mills are concerned mostly with reducing 
stocks as much as possible. The only railroad lists are 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, 750 tons, and Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, 700 tons. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 


follows 
Per Gross Ton 

emt Ce. cackvavewss : i $15.00 to $15.50 
Rails for rolling . 19.25 to 19.75 
Stee] rails less than 3 ft 19.25 to 19.75 
Relaying rails, 60 Ib. and under 24.00to 25.00 
Relaying rails, 70 Ib. and over 30.00to 31.00 
Cast iron car wheels j 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy melting steel . 15.50to 15.75 
Heavy shoveling steel 15.50to 15.75 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

GS. sc keedewns en 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad springs . aia 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy axles and tire turnings 13.26to 13.75 
No. 1 locomotive tires...... 17.00 to 17.50 


Per Net Ton 
»50to 16.00 
00to 18.50 


8 
cor 
5.2 


Steel angle bars 
Steel car axles 

Iron car axles ...... Se ate eee 26.35 to 26.75 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 20.00to 20.5 

No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought... 13.75 to 14.25 
Cast tron borings. 11.50to 12.00 


Wee, & WUE, ecccccs cece. .. 12.00to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad cast ........-. .. 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 machinery cast ........ -. 17,.00to 17.50 
Railroad malleable ..........-«.«- 15.00 to 15.50 - 
Machine shop turnings ........-. 9.00to 9.50 
Bundles GhestS .ccccvccsccssens 9.25%to 9.75 
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New York 


Plate and Sheet Advances Not Firmly 
Established—Pig Iron Demand Fair 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—Th« eresting devel 
nt | weet art Ul eff astel Per 
I Ss 11s ne > »4 ! 
‘ rN ¢ ’ n ¢ é ) 

ikening t ! heet due 
f one r tw ndependent mills about $2 
: é shed 1ot her mills 
Easter? ate mills are quoting 1.80c., Pitts 
irg ! New York, for first quarter, but 
one A Y e sales wit! the week for prompt 
spe at 60 Pittsburg! Some plate and 
oni al fabricators got under er at 1.60c. o1 
worl equire deliveries January Or 
good-sized f plates—that is 100 to 500 tons o1 
more t s possible to obtain quotatio! of 1.60¢ to 
70c., Pittsburgh, if specifications accompany the order 
Lots as small a 0 tons have been sold at 1.60c., but 
all mi ire showing an inclination to get away fron 
I low f Galvar ed sheets have been quoted 
in a num r ot nstances at 4.50 ittsburgh, black 
sheets at 25e. and blue annealed at 2.40c. The gen- 
eral run of quotations are $2 higher. Sheet business 
is in smaller proportions due to the fact that most 
consumers vered their forward requirements before 
the advance. Steel bars remain at 2c., Pittsburgh, 


To! delivery 


through first quarter, and the 
quotations structural shapes to the end of the first 


quarter is 1.90c. to 2c., Pittsburgh, with concessions 
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from these figures becoming less frequent. Structural 
steel lettings have been relatively light during the 
past week, but a good deal of tonnage is pending on 
which decision is expected shortly. Large inquiries 
for railroad freight cars, including 10,000 for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, are expected soon. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 
fi ws Soft steel bars, 2.34c. to 2.44c.; plates, 


044 t 2.14 structural shapes, 2.24« to 2.34 


bar iro! é $< 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Heavy demand for gas pipe from 
private sources continues but current business in water 
pipe has declined with the usual dull season at hand. 
The 25,000 tons of gas pipe for the American Gas & 
Electric Co. is reported as about to be placed with the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. Water 
pipe prices continue firm and unchanged except when 
foreign competition is encountered. A recent award 
8 and 10-in. pipe by Yonkers, N. Y., 
the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. Providence, R. I., 
second set of bids on about 1000 tons of 6 
6-in. water pipe tomorrow. Pont-a-Mousson works 
was low on the first opening, but all bids were rejected. 
Although the higher market on soil pipe is being main- 

ned on a certain percentage of current business, the 
ld discounts of 45 per cent off on light and 55 per cent 
pipe are still obtainable. The market 
ws more activity and sales for December and Janu- 


was 200 tons of 6, 


1 
ypens tne 


1 


neavy 


iry delivery are being made. 

We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 

rk, in carload lots s follows: 6-in. and larger, 

0.60 to $52.60: 4-in. and 5-in., $55.60 and $57.60; 

I $65.60 to $67.60. with $5 additional for Class A 

gas pipe Discounts both of Northern and of 

makers of soil pipe, f.o.b. New York, are 

\ 6-ir 121%, to 43% per cent off list 

per cent off list 

Coke.—Quotations on foundry, furnace and domestic 
s are practical] inchanged. Foundry coke con- 
ies firm at $6.50 to $7 per ton By-product is un- 
hanged at $11.52 per ton, delivered Newark and Jersey 


Old Material.—The tension of a rapid upward move- 


e! ll grades has relaxed somewhat and slight 

' vy * . . . 

( ‘ evidel n spots. While buying prices of 

1 hea melting steel are substantially unchanged, 
ewortl some brokers are offering 25c. to 

ver ton less thar week ago and a fair range of 


$16.75 to $17.25 per ton, delivered 
nsylvania consumers. A Phoenixville 
has reduced prices on bundled skeleton 
hop turnings and stove plate by 50c. per ton 





ered and as a result brokers are in most 
ine offering 50c. per ton less on this delivery. 
Heavy breakable cast continues strong and brokers 
ping t consumer at Florence, N. J., are offering 
$17 per ton delivered on this grade. 
gross ton New York follow 
He t teel (yard) $11.75 to $12.25 
| (y road or 
13.50 to 14.00 
14.50 to 15.00 
a Y 23.00 to 24.00 
. x 22.00to 22.50 
Ir ixles 24.50to 25.00 
N 1ilroad I 2 15.00 to 15.50 
Forge firs 11.50to 12.00 
. l vard wrought nz 14.50 to 15.00 
i t I te n ) 10.25 to 11.25 
ast | 2 (chemical) 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turning 11.00 to 11.50 
Mixed borings and turnings 10.50 to 11.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 
under 2 ft. long) 12.75 to 13.25 
S lat (stee mill 10.75 to 11.25 
S plate (foundry) . 12.00 to 12.25 
grate bars 11.50 to 12.00 
M ut ist (railroad) 16.50 to 17.50 
Cast irc wl Is 14.50 to 15.00 
\ } bre | S 14.00 to 15.00 


Prices which de alers in New York and Brooklyn 
qu & to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


N nachinery cast .. .$18.50 to $19.00 
\ near cast (columns, build- 
ail, etc.), cupola size 17.00 to 17.50 
radiators, cast boil 
} aeee 16.00 to 16.50 


Another 


open-hearth furnace has been added to 
the active 


units at the Farrell, Pa., plant of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., giving the company 10 active open- 
hearth furnaces at that property, its best operating 
schedule in several months. 
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Philadelphia 


Buys 45,000 Tons of Basic Iron—Specify 
Steel at November Rate 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8.—The purchase of 45,000 tons 
of basic pig iron by an Eastern plate manufacturer 
was the only important business in this market during 
the week. Otherwise pig iron buying has been of small 
proportions, but most of the active furnaces are now 
well sold up through first quarter and some have very 
little, if any, iron left for that period. 

Steel specifications have been coming in at about 
the November rate, and in the case of two or three of 
the Eastern plate mills, the tonnage is larger than last 
month’s daily average. The recent advance in prices 
by Eastern plate mills undoubtedly accounts in part 
for the increased volume. Most of the Eastern steel 
mills are operating at 75 to 80 per cent, and the out- 
look for continued high operation through all or most 
of first quarter is now considered excellent. Only in 
scrap has any signs of weakness appeared, and this is 
mainly due to the fact that the mills are well covered 
to the end of the year and the scrap market is quick 
to reflect even a temporary lack of interest on the part 
of consumers. 





Pig Iron.—An Eastern plate manufacturer has 
bought from three eastern Pennsylvania furnaces a 
total of 45,000 tons of basic iron for first quarter de- 
livery. This consumer estimates its first quarter re- 
quirements at 50,000 tons, based on the rate at which 
orders for plates are now being received. One furnace 
company will supply about 30,000 tons and the re- 
mainder was divided about evenly between the other 
two furnaces. The price paid is reported to have been 
$22.50, delivered, which is 50c. a ton below smaller sales 
made in the previous week. This purchase, however, 
absorbed virtually all of the basic iron that active fur- 
naces in this district could offer for first quarter. On 
a few thousand tons remaining unsold the furnace quo- 
tation now would probably be not less than $23.50 to 
$24, delivered. One furnace company did not quote on 
the plate manufacturer’s inquiry, having no basic iron 
to offer for first quarter. Orders for foundry iron are 
small and not numerous, but foundrymen are pressing 
for shipments and the iron béing made is rapidly going 
into consumption. Furnaces scheduled to go in blast 
are the Hokendauqua stack of the Reading Iron Co., 
and a furnace at Port Henry, N. Y., the latter being 
due to go in this week. Considerable quantities of 
English iron are being sold and other foreign iron is 
being readily disposed of. Little or no Indian iron is 
to be had for early delivery. Quotations on foreign 
foundry iron range from $21 to $23, duty paid Philadel- 
phia, depending on the quality of the iron. On domestic 
foundry iron the market is firm at $23, furnace, for 
the base grade. Low phosphorus iron is being quoted 
at $22 to $24, furnace, the f.o.b. price depending on the 
distance the iron has to be shipped. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 


BEG vacined 1s cdawkb chase a $23.76 to $24.13 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 24.26to 24.63 
i. 2 Md asd aad a be wees 24.76 to 25.13 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

OPS. side hous Guin eitite Dia eaten ate 27.67 to 28.67 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 28.17to 29.17 
Basic, delivered eastern Pa..... 23.00 to 23.50 
SN CON. 3 i dea wihgie ie nae eile iG 23.00to 23.50 
TIES ET A EA 24.00 to 25.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

DIED is cee be ewes i e6denees 24.08 to 25.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b : 

CUTNGOD. oc ccudbaadctdewes secu 24.50 


Ferroalloys.—Moderate sized lots of ferromanganese 
are being sold at the price which has been in effect for 
some time, namely, $115 for both foreign and domestic 
alloy. 


Billets.—For prompt specification billets of rerolling 
quality are still available at $35, Pittsburgh, but $36 
is being asked for first quarter and has been paid in a 
number of instances. For forging quality the price is 
$5 higher. 
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Plates.—Eastern plate mills are now uniformly quot- 
ing 1.80c. per lb., Pittsburgh, for first quarter, though 
lower prices are still occasionally quoted on material 
specified for rolling this month. Although a few sales 
at 1.60c. have been made within the past week, this 
price is said to be no longer obtainable on new business 
and the minimum is now 1.70c., at which price some 
sales for December rolling have been entered. How- 
ever, an increasing amount is being booked at 1.80c. 
and the prospect is that before the end of this week 
all mills will be quoting that price even for this month. 
A further advance to 1.90c. is held out by the mills as 
likely. About 2000 tons of plates will be required by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works for 50 locomotives to be 
built for the Seaboard Air Line. 


Structural Material—With full order books, the 
structural mills are not so willing to make price con- 
cessions, and the minimum even on desirable tonnage is 
now nearer to 1.90c. It is probable that very few con- 
cessions from that figure are now obtainable. Some 
mills are talking of 2c. on first quarter business, but 
contracts are being closed at 1.90c. with the larger 
users. A large volume of structural steel work is 
pending, but lettings in the past week have been few. 


Bars.—Mills continue to make first quarter con- 
tracts for steel bars at 2c., Pittsburgh, and although 
some quotations of 2.10c. are reported, not much busi- 
ness has been closed at the latter figure. The effort 
of the mills is to get the higher price on smal] lots. 
Bar iron remains at 2.20c., Philadelphia. 


Sheets.—Reports indicate that not all of the inde- 
pendent sheet mills are adhering to the new prices, 
concessions of $2 a ton having been offered in a num- 
ber of cases. These quotations have been traced to one 
or two sources. As most consumers have covered their 
requirements for first quarter, the volume of new buy- 
ing is small. For sheet prices see page 1625. 


Old Material.—The lull in scrap buying of the past 
two weeks has brought about weakness in prices. This 
has not yet resulted in any important price changes, 
but the trade is expecting a slight dip before the ex- 
pected January buying sets in. Small sales of heavy 
melting steel have been made within the week at $17.50 
and $18. The principal steel works consumer of 
bundled sheets and machine shop turnings has dropped 
its price to $15. Another consumer of these grades 
has paid $15.50 for small lots. 


We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 
district, as follows 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $17.50 to $18.00 
Scrap rails ..... ‘aes 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel rails for rollin wo i 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 low phos. heavy 0.04 and 

under ; ; ..-- 22.00to 22.50 
Couplers and knuckles 21.90to 21.50 
Rolled steel wheels 21.00 to 21.50 
Cast fron car wheels 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 yard wrought 17.00to 17.50 
No. 1 forge fire sai 15.50 to 16.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 15.00 te 15.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace) .. “%3 13.50 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

works) on 6 15.00 to 15.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll 

ing mill) ‘ 15.50to 16.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

lent) a 15.50to 16.00 
Cast borings (for steel works 

and rolling mill) : 15.00 


00 to 50 


Cast borings (for chemical plant) 1 1 
18.900to 19.00 


No. 1 cast 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 
works) 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad grate bars 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove plate (for steel works) 15.00 to 15.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 
and tubes (new specifications) 17.00to 1 
Shafting a a ie 23.00 to 24.00 
Steel axles .... 24.00to 25.00 


0 


Imports.—A large amount of pig iron has recently 
been coming from England, last week’s receipts total- 
ing 8076 tons. Other pig iron imports were 507 tons 
from India and 300 tons from the Netherlands. Iron 
ore was received as follows: From Sweden, 6800 tons; 
from Germany, 370 tons, and from Spain, 240 tons. 
Manganese ore imports were confined to one lot of 
1962 tons from British West Africa. 


Warehouse Business—Concessions on steel bars 
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have been offered by one or 
nominal price is 3.20c. 


the quoted prices 


two warehouses. The 
Other products are holding to 


For local delivery warehouses quote 
as follows: 





Soft ste: bar ind small shapes, 3.20c iror 
VarS (excel i as), 3.2UC round edge iron, 3.50 
und edge ste iron finished, 11 x % in., 3.5¢ 
round ige ste planished, 4.3 ; tank steel plates 
4 in. and heavier, 2.80c. to 3c tank steel plates 
in., blue annealed steel sheets, N« 10 gage 
heets, N eS gage 1.6 galvaniz 
ets N Ss gag ‘S € twisted and le 
st ar u shapes, 2.75c. t 
’ ar Y r 20 Y 
“ I ‘ ‘ Te 48 
I g rounds and hexagons, cold 
l ste 4 squares and flats, cold-rolled 
i : f l ps ao bast steel bands 


Cleveland 


End Reaction in Steel Business— 
Nickel Plate Rail Inquiry 


CLEVELAND, De 8.—There has been 


Year 


slowing 


some 


down in the steel isiness, both in new commitment 
nd in specifications. This appears to be due to th 
ct that most consumers are now under contract for 
é rst quarter and that some buyers are holding 
yar n orders so that deliveries will be deferred until 
fter the entory period. In a few cases, mills have 
en requested to | 1 shipments until after ir 
entories However, orders booked by some of the 
nills show no falling off Producers generally 
rood specifications fi Janua nipment or at elr 
nvenience Del eries I eC Dal have econ 
extended 
etroit autor npanie | er nsideral 
business during the wes irs, sheets and | 
old-rolled strip ste e firs iarter. This indu 
ti now negotiating iY manufacture ol 
forgings, spring I pal for the first quarte 
or longer, and is endeavoring to place these at as ‘ 
pri is tne} wel gent tor the tourtn quarte! 
Parts makers, on the ther hand, trying to get 
higher prices, ; nost of the steel products the ust 
have advancet S ( he re now negotiati 
with pr 1c ( er Se f the itomobils 
yuilders hav heduled their plants for high produc 
tion in Januar The Nickel Plate Railroad is in the 
market for its 1926 1 requirements amounting to ay 
proximate 20,000 tor Fhe Standard Oil Co. of Ind 
ina ha placed 1 for the Midwest Refining C 


2700 


Casper, Wy These will require tons of plat 


ided among Western fabricators. Inquiry 


for structur material in the building field has im- 
ed A portion of 60,000 tons, or more, required fot 
the Lleé nd U1 Stati project 1s expe ted to coms 
it thir e next few wee 
Steel bars are verv firm at , Pittsburgh, but some 
yf n have been attempting to get 2.10 
! I ea doned their efforts The plate 
marke nel M t nill f nolding UK 
Pitt £ e busine I een taker 
for ‘ ' ‘ } delive1 though on 
mill £ 1.8 ? rge iots I the rst quarter 
For curre! hipmer 80c. is still being named by ar 
Ohio fabricat M l re holding t ec. for 
tructur nate ne ‘ ra e order t 
‘Inge out : vy as 1.90c. 
‘ plat 
pe N x eetse 4 
N Ze 10 1 
ind hex 
band nf ge eg ag Py 
N g anize wire $3.4 pe ) lb con 
wire nails, $3 base per 100 
Pig Iron.—The market continues very dull. Tota 
sales by Cleveland interests during the week were ap 
proximately 5000 tor and littie new inquiry s penda- 
ing. No sales are reported in Cleveland ana few in 
the northern Ohio territory, the largest being a 500- 
ton lot of foundry iron. There are a fair number of 
consumers who have not covered for first q larter, but 
who plan to buy iron as needed. This is particularly 
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true of the sections where the prevailing price is $23, 
furnace. There is virtually no change in the price situ- 


ation. In the Valley district $20.50, furnace, is the 
prevailing price on foundry and malleable iron and 


with Cleveland producers still out of the market, this 
plus the freight is the ruling price for Cleveland de- 
livery. One western Pennsylvania maker is holding to 
$21, furnace, and is able to make sales at that price 
for nearby delivery and for Eastern shipment. For 
delivery in western Ohio, Michigan and eastern Indiana, 
the market is unchanged at $23, furnace. November 
shipments from several furnaces exceeded those in Oc- 
tober and stocks of iron in merchant furnace yards 
were further reduced during the month. Shipping 
orders are good, although some of the foundries are 
following their usual policy of holding up shipments 
because of the approachirg inventory period. One 
Tennessee producer has advanced 1.75 to 2.25 per cent 
silicon foundry iron to $21, base Birmingham. 


Quotations 


below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iror 


are delivered Cleveland, and for local 





iron include a 50 witching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iror prices are based on a $3.02 
freight rate from Jackson and $6.01 from Birming 
ham 

Basic, Valley furnace $20.00 

N’th’n N fdy sil. 1.75 to 2.2 

Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.2 $27.01 to 

Malleabl 

yhio silvery, 8 per cent 2.52 

Standard low phos., Valley f 

nace 28.90 to 28.50 


Semi-Finished Steel.—There is still considerable in- 
juiry for first quarter contracts and producers predict 
a shortage in the supply for that delivery. A local 
comfortably filled for the first quarter. 
One Valley mill during the week was offered 6500 tons 
of sheet bars which it could not accept. An Ohio mill 

inquiring for 30,000 tons of sheet bars and small 
billets. Premium prices are still prevailing for mate- 
One lot of 500 tons of 2-in. 
in. billets brought $38.50, Cleveland, for delivery to 
point having the same freight rate from Pittsburgh. 


producer is 


rial for direct shipment 


» 


Iron Ore.—The amount of Lake Superior ore on Lake 
Erie 1 was 7,856,154 tons, as compared with 
8,049,276 tons on the same day a year ago. The dock 

alance is less than on this date since 1907, reflecting 
the tendency of consumers to take more ore direct from 
vessels to their plants. 
by improved handling 


docks Dec 


This has been made possible 
facilities and larger storage 
room at furnace yards. Ore receipts at Lake Erie ports 
for the season to Dec. 1 were 38,596,823 tons, and ship- 
ments for the same period were 27,096,773 tons. 
Sheets.—Buying for first quarter continues in fair 
volume and many of the mills have accumulated a 
good backlog for that delivery. Some round lot orders 
were placed by Detroit automobile companies during 
the week. Prices are firm at the recent advance for 
the first quarter, but some of the mills are still taking 
business at a $2 a ton concession for direct shipment. 
Reinforcing Bars.—Demand is unusually light even 
for this period of the year. Makers apparently are 
making no attempt to get higher prices on rail steel 
bars, which are unchanged at 1.80c., Pittsburgh, for 
car lots. 
Bolts, Nuts 


nanufacturers, 


and Rivets.—Cleveland bolt and nut 


who last week announced a 10 per cent 
stove bolts, were unable to maintain the 
some of the manufacturers in other districts 
idopted, for the first quarter, the prices that have been 
prevailing. Consequently, Cleveland makers have re- 
stored the former stove bolt discounts. With this ac- 
tion, last quarter discounts are being quoted for the 
first quarter on all items. Makers are booking a good 
olume of first quarter contracts. With the approach 
ory time, orders show some falling off. Rivet 
has improved. Local makers will name the 
first quarter price on large rivets about Dec. 15. It is 
expected that the present price of $2.60, Cleveland, 
will be re-established. Small rivets now appear firm 
at 70 and 10 per cent off list for current shipment and 
for first quarter. 
Coke. Connellsville foundry coke 

further, and is quoted at $5 to $6, ovens. 
brands for prompt shipment. 


adv ince on 


price, as 


‘ 


of invent 


business 





has declined 
for standard 


Sales are light. Ohio 
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by-product foundry coke is quoted at $8.50, ovens, for 
December shipment. There is not much activity in by- 
product domestic coke. Northern Ohio producers quote 
this grade at $7.50 to $8, ovens. 


Old Material.—The market is quiet and rather weak. 
Activity is confined to buying by dealers to fill exist- 
ing orders and the supply of scrap is plentiful. Deal- 
ers are paying $17.50 to $18 for heavy melting steel and 
$14.50 to $15 for blast furnace scrap, delivered to con- 
sumers’ works in Cleveland. Dealers are offering 
$18.50 for heavy melting steel for delivery to Youngs- 
town mills. As Cleveland mills have a great deal of 
scrap under contract they are not expected to come 
to market this year. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 
gross ton: 


Heavy melting steel............ $17.00 to $17.50 
Bemisee. OOP GOUMS occcccscecscoce 16.75 to 17.00 
ee AS eee 19.50 to 20.00 
Low phosphorus melting ........ 19.00 to 19.25 
Ce TOU PES in ccccccacees 14.25to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings...... --- 18.25to 13.78 
Mixed borings and short turnings 14.25to 14.50 
Compressed sheet steel ......... 15.50 to 16.00 
FRMAIFORG WHOUMEG. 6c ccc ccccccsce 14.50 to 15.00 
Railroad malleable ......... .- 20.50to 21.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 12.50to 12.7! 
SUUOOs GEO TUEMENS 2c ccccccccces 15.25 to 15.5 
a) 2 eee h i aéienae a6 06%-0%'% ts 18.00 to 18.50 
Og Oe ee 14.25 to 14.50 
Drop forge flashings............ 14.75 to 15.00 
Railroad grate bars ig aati ale 13.75 to 14.00 
SCI. OU.Uu no's ss .s'a ke a ee -. 13.75 to 14.00 
ere oe re 11.50to 12.00 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Orders and Inquiries Bulk Well for Both Cars 
, and Locomotives 


Orders for 2200 freight cars and inquiries for 2600, 
orders for 53 locomotives and inquiries for 59, and re- 
ports of large prospective car purchases for the Van 
Sweringen roads make the past week a good one in 
the railroad equipment field. The items include: 

The Wabash has ordered 2000 automobile box cars, of 
which 1000 will be built by the American Car & Foundry 
Co., 700 by the Standard Steel Car Co. and 300 by the 
Streator Car Co This road has also ordered 200 ste¢ 
baggage cars from the American Car & Foundry Co 

It is reported that the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad will 
soon issue an inquiry for 10,000 freight cars. Months ago 
it was the understanding that the Van Sweringen interests 
would cover the requirements of their roads with 
inquiry for about 20,000 cars, but the latest unofficial word 
is that each road will buy its own cars. Other roads that 
are expected to come into the market soon are the Chicago 
& North Western, whose prospective requirements are 4000 
ears, and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, which may 
inquire for 2000. 

The Mobile & Ohio is in the market for 500 autor ile 
box cars and 10 passenger cars. 

The Union Pacific has authorized the purchase of 100 
automobile box cars, 1000 ballast cars and 100 tank cars 
It will also buy 47 passenger cars. 

The Norfolk & Western has placed an order for 45 ste 
passenger cars with the Bethlehem Steel Corporatio! 

The Florida East Coast is in the market for 50 
motives 

The National Tube Co. has ordered 50 hopper car bodi« 
from the Greenville Steel Car Co. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia is inquiring for 700 
50-ton gondolas and 300 composite gondolas, as reported last 
week. 

The Seaboard Air Line has contracted for 50 locomotives 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The Southern Railway is asking prices on 5 2-8-2 type 
and 4 4-6-2 type locomotives for the Mobile & Ohio 

The Detroit Terminal Railroad has ordered 3 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works 

The Erie Railroad has placed 50 suburban cars and 18 
coaches with the Standard Steel Car Co. 


switching 


Pipe line pumping engines to the number of 24 will 
be installed by the Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
in eight pumping stations which the Crusader Pipe Line 
Co. of Arkansas will build in connection with a new 
oil pipe line now being laid from the Smackover Field 
near Eldorado, Ark., to the Mississippi River, near 
Monroe, La., a distance of approximately 150 miles. 
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NOVEMBER STEEL OUTPUT 


Increase Over October 12,108 Tons Per Day 
or 8.4 Per Cent 


A large increase in the steel ingot output of the 
country was again registered in November. At 156,294 
gross tons per day the November output was 12,108 
tons per day larger than that of October—an increase 
of 8.4 per cent. This compares with an increase in 
October over September of 7.3 per cent and in Septem- 
ber over August of about 2 per cent. The August in- 
crease over July was practically 11 per cent. The 
November daily rate is the third largest this year, 
being just under the daily rate in February of 156,510 
tons. 

The statistics of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute show that the November output of the companies 
which made 94.43 per cent of the country’s total in 
1924 was 3,689,713 tons. Assuming that the 5.57 per 
cent not reporting produced at the same rate, a total 
October production is indicated of 3,907,353 tons. The 
corresponding annual rate is over 48,500,000 tons, or 
nearly 90 per cent of capacity. 

If the December output approximates that of No- 
vember, the total ingot production for 1925 will exceed 
44,100,000 tons, or nearly 500,000 tons in excess of the 
best previous record. 

The table gives the production by months of the 
different kinds of steel, together with the estimated 
daily rate for all companies. 


Vonthl Production of Steel Ingots, Reported by Companies 
Which Made 94.43 Per Cent of the Steel Ingot 


Production in 1924 





Tons) 
Calcu Approxt- 
lated mate 

Monthly Daily 

Produc Produc- 

Months Oper All tion All tion All 
1925 eartl I eme! Other Companies Companies 

Jar 962.748 689.996 11.960 1,198,564 155,502 

Feb 2,931,964 602,042 13.014 3.756.243 156,510 

March 336,169 614,860 13,63; 4,198,520 161,482 

April 2 857,802 515,715 14,182 3,587,524 137,982 

May 2,754,130 497,708 13,790 3,458,25 133,010 

lune > 528 ORR 176.94 12.490 3.207,056 123,348 

Jul 2,444,969 157,09 13,547 ,,087,590 118,753 

Aug > 696,667 23,734 12,914 3,424,034 131,694 

Sept 2,737,251 247,121 13,977 3,492,904 134,342 

Oct 3,075,995 584,567 15,624* 3,893,028* 144,186° 

No 091,281 81,347 17,085 3,907,353 156,294 

1 mo 31.727.964 6.091.139 l > 216 40,211,069 141,091 
*Revis 
1924 

Jan 2,766,534 §67,03% 12,577 3,649,913 135,182 

Feb 2 902.641 695.90 14.085 3,826,246 153,050 

Marcl 3,249,783 706,801 15,260 4,206,699 161,796 

Apri 2,575,788 73,381 12,356 3,348,466 128,787 

May 2,060,896 $25,099 6,648 2,640,034 97,779 

June 1,637,660 210.070 » 6299 © 065.676 82.627 

July 1,525,912 241,880 5,162 1,877,789 72,223 

Aug 2,042,820 361,781 5,764 2,552,891 98,188 

Sept 2 252.976 109.929? 6.864 2.827.625 108,755 

Oct 2,505,403 138,465 7,058 3,125,418 115,756 

Nov 2,479,147 159,349 8.403 3,121,149 124,846 

11 mo 25,.999.560 » 259 688 96.799 23.241,906 116.230 

Dec 2,811,771 546,506 11,707 3,569,251 137,279 

Tot l 836.194 eR SOF 6.811.157 117.984 


Baltimore Hearings in Bethlehem Merger 
Case Concluded 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 8.—Hearings in connection with 
the complaint of the Federal Trade Commission in 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. merger case were concluded 
here last Friday. It is planned to resume the hear- 
ings at Pittsburgh in the new year. About two weeks 
will be required to take testimony in Pittsburgh, ac- 
cording to present indications. After hearings are con- 
cluded there, they will be taken up in Washington, 
where also two weeks or more will be required. The 
hearings in Washington will consist largely of expert 
and statistical testimony and will complete the presen- 
tation of the side of the commission. After that the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. will submit rebuttal testimony. 
Next will come sur-rebuttal evidence by the commission, 
which will be followed by arguments and the con- 
clusion of the case. 
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FABRICATED STEEL Broadway junior high school, Toledo, Ohio, 400 tons, to 


American Bridge Co 
Wilson Building, Camden, N. J., 600 tons, to Pittsburgh 
Bookings Continue at Close to Weekly Average Bridge & Iron Co 


Aluminum Co. of America, Cleveland, plant extension, 850 
for the Year ons, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
y 2 li -_ fascule lift ridge. Chicago, 800 tons carbon steel and 
With awards of nearly 33,000 tons and fresh in Bascu ift bridge, cag ¢ 


° ’ 00 tons of alloy steel, to Mount Vernon Bridge Co., Mount 
quiries appearing for 34,000 tons, the December rate Vernon, Ohi 


of fabricated steel bookings for the larger size projects Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, factory, 500 
as reported to THE IRON AGE is fully up to the weekly ns, to Burger Iron Works Co., Akron. 
average of 30,000 tons for the first four months of the 


vear, though some at down fr the 39,.000-ton aver- ; ; : . . 
ES, See Soewne Sn ee : : Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
age for October and November The weekly rate so 


Structural Projects Pending 


7h 
— ~ } i Z iowing: 
far in 1925 is about 33,000 tons. Among late awards . : 
t} follow ; Harper Organization, office building, Lafayette Street, 
are ne Lollowlng : New York. 2500 tons 
Office building, Acad St t, Newal N 500 tons H. R. H. Construction Co., loft building, Eighth Avenue 
H I nd & I Worl ind Thirty-sixth Street, New York, 3000 tons 
building at 16 East F third Street, New York Mount Sinai Nurses’ Home, Fifth Avenue and Ninety- 
ns, to Hay Foundry & Ir Works eighth Street, New York, 1500 tons. 
S R l sk } ng Is d, 22 Loft building. West Twenty-eighth Street, New York, 700 
I gh Stru ul St tons 
Apartme buildings ; W t Fift sixt Street New Kolb Baking Co., Albany, N. Y., 300 tons 
ns, t Hinkle Ir ‘ Pennsvivania Railroad, bridge near Altoona, Pa., 300 
Thompson Scenic Railway C ‘ Island, New York tons a 
ster. 600 tons. t Nelson & Landgrer New York Central, four bridges at Erie, Pa., 2000 tons 
“7 Re a ge ¢ 1 a eal = 2 P mond. Va.. 350 Fivnn & Embrich Co., Baltimore, foundry building, 400 
Richn i Structural Steel ¢ — : ; 
oe ; ate New York Curb Market, addition, 400 tons 
I nokins t ersit\ Saltimore dispensary | ing . 
: : . . National Science Building, Buffalo, 800 tons, general] con- 
Dretra Brothers, Baltimore placed with the Felton Construction Co 
Coast Line Ww oriages | Florida, 20' New York-New Jersey vehicular tunnel, ventilating build- 
Marshall C es and shafts. 2400 tons 
, akers Hot We i i Fla ; Apartment hotel, Park Avenue and Fifty-sixth Street, 
d fabri vy York, 2000 tons 
New York ‘¢ I dg rey Ss, ¢ s de Island College of Education, Providence, R. I., 100 
med fabricat 
New Yor New J s "é viad t t New Louisy e & Nashville Railroad, turntable, 100 tons; bids 
side, 4400 ns A ! ige se D ol 
Mason Hoté Jacksonville. F 00 tor t Americal Maccabee Lodg Detroit, 1120 tons. 
Bridge C Union Pacific Railroad, double track bridges in Utah, 1500 
Gettysburg College, G I g I ay ; 
emda iat ae Saenger Theater, Havana, Cuba, 900 tons 
Aiiiict eu Aca ia 
> Masonic Temple, Ci inna 3000 is 
Highway bridges ver Big S River i K tuch a | fas emp! = ee oe ow . 
saan iaiedlinian Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., Shreveport, La., 
innamed fabrica bridge. 1700 tons 
4. W. Smith's department stor S tansburg, S 300 : mn . 
a ta , Saenger Theater, Atlanta, Ga., 1000 tons 
ee ee Pr : Elmhurst School, Oakland, Cal., 117 tons 
Office building and restaurar Sixteent ind Chestnut ; : : - ¢ : . 
Crocket School, Crocket, Cal., 200 tons 
Street Philadelp} 70 t Robert I Lederle & C . : . — 
; ; ( ifornian-Hawaiian Sugar Co., Honolulu, H I., and 
adeipnia Sat Francisco, 750 tons 
‘ U es ‘ ( gas , a . ‘ . : 
I x tilit ‘ Golde State Theater Corporation, San Francisco, 116 
ie! Lakeland. |} f S 3 ‘ M ( 
ncinnati Theater for E. L. Doheny and associates, Eleventh and 
Louisville & Na é t H Streets, Los Angeles, 1100 tons 
\ Brid Ce Lacy Apartments, San Francisco, 207 tons 
roit Edison C Detroit Tr t Cy} nnel plant 100 Western Pacific Railroad Co., San Francisco, 1000 tons 
s Jor c& ] ghlin St I Synagogue, Los Angeles, 600 tons 
; S a Ne Stup} Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, forge shop, 500 tons 
h & Steel C St. Lou Philadelphia Rubber Co., 9 small factory buildings neat 
vi ' I ding. Ws Was p Stree Chicag Philadelphia, about 1000 tons 
tons. to American Bridge C St. Charles of Boremeo School, Philadelphia, 1500 tons 
Say ‘ r part: a Ne M va Avenue. C Worth Steel Cx Claymont, Del., mill building, 800 tons 
Amer in Bridge C Nurses’ Home, Philadelphia, 400 tons 
M nea] ~ S P & S M I or bascule eptemnntiihineteniadiiiaeminainind 
Manitow Wis 250 tons, t American Bridge C 
dtiiie Bvbre: Co., Louisville, railroad swing Norfolk & Western Defends Proposed 
i 4 t lisville Bridg ( ; 
| : Rates from Southern Ohio Furnaces 
rit I iLignt «& I Wwe ( - en dé LZ 
I 1 I \ Structural WASHINGTON, Dec. 8.—Forced by the time element, 


) | the Norfolk & Western Railway telegraphed today, 
Bridge, } tt ehen through its general freight agent, G. F. Butler, to the 


| ” te Interstate Commerce Commission, replying to the pro- 
; oo or , test of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad against the 
aca ame tees dns : : — proposed reduced rates in pig iron, effective next Tues- 
leaden a mete a day from southern Ohio to Kentucky and Indiana 
diaeresis : ' , to Hans points. In his telegram, Mr. Butler stated that blast 
hn el o furnaces in southern Ohio actually owned or chartered 
d Steel Co, Indiana Hat zeae COD) barges for the transportation of their product. This 

fie ocd cscs abteen veengge tha eebba id eae 7A was cited to show that competition is keen. 
wat Ge Wor ieee Slennmeiiete The river rate of $2.48 per gross ton was declared 
erage Ansan gece Satay Gel. 200 tom. 1 to be a maximum river charge based on the cost to the 
Clintic-Ma ; shipper who had not yet installed modern loading 
atin Dime o Angeles, 1 tons, t equipment. This made the $2.65 rate proposed by the 
neapolis Steel & Machinery Ci ; Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & Ohio necessary 
~ n ( m er . : Mian Ariz., 400 tons, to Unior to obtain business. Mr. 3utler asserted that the Louis- 
ae ee ee ville & Nashville petition compared rates from south- 
a rch i mange antag re loa ern Ohio to Cincinnati, but overlooked the Chesapeake 
mike’ Club. Ss Barbara, Cal., 400 tons, to Union Iron & Ohio rate of $1.89 from Ashland to Newport, Ky., 
Works . which made the proposed rate from southern Ohio fur- 
| Carystes uu ‘ rporation, Det: 900 tons, to Fort naces to Louisville 76c. higher than the rail rate to 
ee - ssi tila 00 tons. to Fitchbure Newport. This rate was declared to be necessary to 


Bridge & Iron W s, Fitchbur Mass meet river competition. 
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The Week’s Prices 
Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 
: y Straits 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Zinc 
(Spot) ——— . oO 
Electro- New New St. New St 
Dec. Lake lytic® York York Louis York Louis 
Zee eee 14.25 13.87% 63.25 9.50 9.25 8.80 8.45 
it Sie hash a 14.25 13.75 63.10 9.50 9.25 8.87% 8.52% 
ey - 14.25 13.75 64.00 9.50 9.25 895 8.60 
5 biviethie 14,25 13.75 ae ce 9.50 9.25 8.95 8.60 
Geese eee 14.25 13.75 63.50 9.50 9.25 9.05 8.70 
tat ec 14.25 13.8714 63.50 9.25 9.00 9.10 8.75 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher 


New York 


NEw YorK, Dec. 8. 
The markets are all quiet. Copper has continued 
to decline. Tin has changed but little in an inactive 
market. Lead has eased further. Prices for zine have 
again turned higher. 


Copper.—Electrolytic copper has again gone to lower 
levels in the third week of declining prices. It has 
fallen of its own weight, there being no support in 
domestic or foreign buying. More interest is being 
shown by exporters but very little business has yet re- 
sulted. Absence of buying by Europe continues to be the 
main cause of weakness in the market. Domestic consu- 
mers are buying only on price recessions and at their 
own decided advantage. They are covered for December 
and part of January. Sellers expect considerable buy- 
ing for January and February consumption. Late last 
week the price fell to ldc., delivered, but it is believed 
that today there is little, if any, metal left at this price. 
Most producers are quoting 14.12%c., delivered, but 
there have been one or two sales as low as 14.10c. We 
quote the market at 14.12%c., delivered. Lake copver 
is quoted at 14.25c., delivered. 


Tin.—There has been but one active day during 
the week covered by this report. On Dec. 3 250 tons 
changed hands, but all the other days up to today have 
been almost stagnant with practically no sales made. 
Today the market has been a little more active with 
spot Straits tin quoted 63.50c., New York. Spot tin is 
scarce and available only in five and 10-ton lots. There 
is a premium also on December delivery, the drop in 
premium having begun with January delivery. Prices 
on London today were £286 17s. 6d. for spot standard, 
£280 5s. for future standard and £290 7s. 6d. for spot 
Straits. The Singapore price yesterday was £287 15s. 
The only other feature of the market is the interesting 
battle in London between two large interests. One is 
selling tin freely and the other is buying freely what 
he sells. The buyer has been a bull on the market for 
a long time. No definite opinion as to the outcome of 
this strife is available in this market. Arrivals thus 
far this month have been 1730 tons with 6493 tons re- 
ported afloat. 

Lead.—Early today the leading interest changed its 
New York contract from 9.50c. to 9.25c., New York. 
This is the second reduction in many weeks. The 
outside market is also lower at 9c. to 9.25c. St. Louis, 
or 9.35¢. to 9.50c., New York. Demand is light with 
general conditions unchanged. 


Zinc.—The market for prime Western zinc has 
steadily grown stronger and is considerably higher 
than a week ago. There is a scarcity of prompt and 
December metal and a significant fact is a desire on 
the part of consumers to have metal shipped as early 
as possible. The domestic situation is a strong one, 
there being little demand for export because of the low 
prices on the other side. The statistics for November 
are awaited with keen interest because of the low stocks 
revealed a month ago. Prime Western zinc is quoted 
at 8.75c. to 8.80c., for December, or 30-day shipment, 
with prompt held at 8.80c., St. Louis. The New York 
price is 9.10c. for early shipment. 


Nickel.—Wholesale lots of ingot nickel are quoted 
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unchanged at 34c., with shot nickel at 35c. and electro- 
lytic nickel at 38c. 

Antimony.—There is no let-up in the strength or 
scarcity of Chinese metal. For spot delivery 20.25c., 
New York duty paid, is obtained, with January arriva! 
at 20c. and February at 19.75c. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
is quoted at 28c., delivered. 

Old Metals.—Dealer’s selling prices, which are gen- 
erally lower, are, in cents per lb., as follows: 


Copper, heavy and crucible res 13.50 
Copper, heavy and wire ‘ . 12.75 
Copper, light and bottoms 11.50 
Heavy machine composition .. 10.00 
Brass, heavy ..... oa ' - 9.00 
Brass, light . = , d nee ; 7.75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. . 9.25 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings ; 950 
Lead, heavy od ; : , , ts 8.50 
Lead, tea 7.00 
Zine . . ° eer o 75 
Cast aluminum . ‘ ayaa - 23.00 
Sheet aluminum a 22.00 


Chicago 

Dec. 8.—Copper is somewhat lower in an easy mar- 
ket. Tin has advanced in a strong market and zinc is 
unchanged. Antimony has stiffened up under the in- 
fluence of a better demand and lead has followed the 
downward movement of the foreign market. Used 
metals are unchanged in a quiet market. We quote in 
carload lots: Lake copper, 14.25c.; tin, 64.75c.; lead, 
9.50c.; zinc, 8.85c.; in less than carload lots, antimony, 
22c. On old metals we quote copper wire, crucible 
shapes and copper clips, 11.25c.; copper bottoms, 9.75e.; 
red brass, 9c.; yellow brass, 8c.; lead pipe, 8.25c.; zinc, 
5.25c.; pewter, No. 1, 37c.; tin foil, 44c.; block tin, 52c.; 
all being dealers’ buying prices for less than carload 
lots. 


Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


Mill prices on non-ferrous rolled products remain 
unchanged from a week ago, but in view of a decline 
in ingot copper a downward revision of quotations on 
brass and copper products is an early possibility. For 
New York warehouse prices, see page 1656. 


List Prices Per Lb., F.O.B. Mill 


On Copper and Brass Products Freight Up to 
Tic. Per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 


of 500 Lb. or Over 

Sheets 

eee ‘ 19 %c 

Copper, hot rolled.... ; 22 %< 

jo wvan ogee : va wid 

Lead (full sheets) 13%ec 
Seamless Tubes 

High brass ... ate , es 24c 

Copper .. . ‘ ‘ . 24%c 
Rods 

High brass ‘ l7%c 

Naval brass ; . 19%c 
Wire 

Copper ... ses 16 4 

High brass ' 19%c 
Copper in Rolls 21%c 
Brazed Brass Tubing : 27%Cc 


Steel Corporation Mississippi Terminal 


An Associated Press dispatch of Dec. 2, with New 
York date, refers to the acquisition of a tract of land 
at Port Allen, La., by the Carnegie Steel Co. for use 
in connection with the shipment of steel products by 
barge down the Mississippi River. The report is simply 
an incorrect version of an announcement made in 
THE IRON AGE of July 30, page 278. The fact is, as 
there stated, that the Carnegie Steel Co. has bought 
20 acres in the Baton Rouge district (Port Allen be- 
ing opposite Baton Rouge) to provide facilities for un- 
loading from barges steel products that will be dis- 
tributed by rail in the Southwest. Construction of the 
Port Allen terminal waits on the completion of locks 
the Government is building in the lower Ohio River. 


To Retain Susquehanna Agency 


Rogers, Brown & Crocker Brothers, Inc., New York, 
will retain the national agency in the coming year for 
the sale of Susquehanna pig iron produced by the 
Rogers-Brown Iron Co., Buffalo. 
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PERSONAL 


Car & 
elected 
York, 


American 
was 


New 


William H. Woodin, president 
Foundry Co., 165 Broadway, New York, 
president of the American Locomotive Ce., 
at a meeting of the board 
of directors of the latter 
company on Dec. 3. He 
succeeds the late Andrew 
Fletcher, who was a di- 


rector of the American 


Car & Foundry Co., and 
with whom Mr. Woodin 
had been associated for 


many years. Mr. 
is one of the 
ers of the 


American 


Woodin 
largest 
stock of the 
Locomotive Co. 
it was stated at the offices 
f both companies that his 
election to the presidency 
f the com- 
iny, while retaining the 
position of chief executive 


own- 


locomotive 





of the car company, will 
mean a closer relation- 
ship, but no actual mer- WILLIAM H. WOODIN 


gey of the two companies. 
Mr. Woodin, who is 57 
years old, joined the American Car & 
when it was organized in 1899. 
a family of foundrymen. His 
t] & Woodin 
father 
began his work with 


Found: 

He is a descendant of 
grandfather 
Mfg. Co. at 


followed next in 


ie Jackson 
1835 and his 
Mr. Woodin 


Berwick, Pa 
tnat 


practical experience 


company 


n the shops and his son is now following his example 
In 1892 Mr. Woodin was general superintendent of hi 


father’s plant, 


vice-president in 1895 and presi- 
dent in 1899, 
Foundry Co., 


when he 
which 
: 


director of 


ecame 
joined the American Car & 
then being organized He 
numerous companies, including th: 
Car & Foundry Co., Cuba Railroad Co., Gen 
eral Motors Corporation, Montreal Locomotive Works, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and the Westins 


was 


_anadlal 


Electric International Cx 
C. E. Phillips has been appointed representativ: 
harge of the Wilkes-Barre office of the Allis-Chalme 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Mr. Phillips, who was formerly 


nnected with the Philadelphia office of the company 


icceeds Guy V. Woody. 


1d Ayr h f ppointe ! manager fo 
& Whitney ( Hartf ( ! 
O. H nda | ‘ £ TY the Sac 
sOWE Ssnoy il returned tne Pratt & Whitne 
s (Hartfor ( l ) ft he Nile Bement Pond ({ 
naste mechar charge of e neering in the 
mbi ned machinery and small tool department re 


porting aire tly to Vice-president C 
. secretary Elevator 
ipplies Co., Hoboken, N. J., was recently elected se 
office of treas- 
died Nov 

age, 18 a graduate 

He entered th 


id treasurer, succeeding in the 
Henry 
Mr. Hughes, who is 31 


re e late Charles Herman, who 
l i years f 


Pennsylvai service 


KE \ ipplies Ce n 1923 as assistant to 
ne e-presider ind was elected secretary in April, 
24, 

L. A. Schmidt has been appointed consulting e1 
gineer and assistant general manager \« f the Loco- 
mobile Co. of America, Bridg« port, Conn He was for 
several years chief engineer of the Fiat company in 


training in the 


exacting 


this country, and hi 


plant was of thé 


Turin (Italy) 


most nature. His shop 


experience has been equally extensive 
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H. C. Haight, who has been treasurer and general 
manager of the American Forge & Machine Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, since 1909, has been elected president. H. L. 
who recently joined the company, was made 
secretary and general manager. 


Barnes, 


M. B. Crider, purchasing agent Niles Tool Works 
Co.. Hamilton, Ohio, has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamil- 
ton. He had been associated with the former company 
for 29 years. 

John R. Foster, vice-president in charge of pig iron 
and steel sales, David J. Joseph Co., Cincinnati, has 
resigned. 

Jean Boyau has been appointed resident engineer 
of the Compagnie Francaise Thomson-Houston, with 
offices in the International General Electric Co. at 
Schenectady, N. Y., succeeding Jean Canivet, who was 
drowned July 10. Mr. Boyau studied at the Lycée 
Carnot in Paris. He was awarded the Croix de Guerre 
and made Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, for war 
He came to the United States in May of this 
year as assistant to Mr. Canivet. 


service. 


Owen D. Young, chairman of the board, General 
Electric Co., New York, has been elected a Class B 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York for 

term of three years, ending Jan. 1, 1929. 

Cotton, until recently superintendent of 
shops at the Kewanee, IIl., works of the Walworth Co., 
82 Pearl Street, Boston, has been promoted, effective 
Dec. 1, to the superintendency of that company’s 
Kelley-Jones plant at Greensburg, Pa. 


George 


Eugene F. Spangler, assistant agent Standard Steel 
& Bearings, Inc., Plainville, Conn., has resigned to 
accept a position in Philadelphia. 


XS, 


the sales 


3eebe, for the past 14 years connected with 

department of the Johns-Manville Co., Cleve- 
land territory, has resigned, to become distribution 
sales manager for the Henry Furnace & Foundry Co., 
East Forty-ninth Street, Cleveland. 

Despite the infirmities of age, Joseph G. Butler, Jr., 
Youngstown, veteran steel maker of the Mahoning 
Valley, is proceeding with plans for the expansion of 
the art gallery which he donated several years ago to 
the community and which is rapidly becoming a cul- 
tural center for northeastern Ohio. Mr. Butler is 
constantly under a physician’s care, but in spite of 
this usually motors every afternoon for a short dis- 
tance 


E. J. Wagner, formerly secretary and general man- 


ager Standard Gauge Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., 
absorbed by the Union Drawn Steel Co. early this 
year, is head of the Standard Steel Specialty Co., 
which has purchased from the Union Drawn Steel 
Co 4 


its business in machine and Woodruff keys, ma- 
chine racks, taper pins, connecting rods and machined 
as well as the equipment for making these 

The company plans the erection of a new 
plant early next year and in the meantime is using 
space in an existing plant at First 
, Street, Beaver Falls. 


sections 


product 


“: Avenue and 
“ieventn 


K. D. McKoll, Forest, Ontario. Canada, will rep- 
resent the United States Electrical Tool Co. as its 


Canadian district manager, with office in Toronto. 


A. L. Feild, who has been a member of the technical 
staff of the Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation for a 
number of years, first at the Cleveland works of the 
National Carbon Co., then at the Niagara Falls plant of 
the Electro Metallurgical Co., and more recently at the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Long Island City, has resigned to join the metallurgical 
staff of the United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, 
Ohio. Mr. Feild, prior to his connection with the Union 
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Carbide & Carbon Corporation, was assistant metal- 
lurgist in the Bureau of Mines (1914-1917). Here he 
carried on experimental measurements on the viscosity 
of blast furnace slags at high temperatures in recogni- 
tion of which he was made first recipient of the J. E. 
Johnson, Jr., Award by the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. Mr. Feild is 
probably best known, however, for his experimental 
work on the application of zirconium ferroalloys to 
steel manufacture and for his physicochemical treat- 
ment of the open-hearth process. Since 1923 he has 
been an active member of the iron and steel committee 
of the A. I. M. and M. E. In his new position with the 
United Alloy Steel Corporation Mr. Feild will carry on 
experimental, development and control work in connec- 
tion with the physical chemistry of steel. 

J. S. Adelson, an alumnus of Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, has been appointed chief metallurgist by 
the Elyria Iron & Steel Co., Cleveland. 

Jonathan Warner, formerly president of the Trum- 
bull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, is now residing in New 
York, where he is under a physician’s care. 

Robert Adler, for the past 12 years connected 
with the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, the 
last seven years as manager of the Minneapolis dis- 
trict, has resigned, effective Dec. 15. For the present 
he will devote his time to personal interests and will 
announce a new connection later. 

Newton D. Baker, secretary of war in the Wilson 
administration, has been appointed general counsel of 
the Lake Carriers’ Association, with headquraters at 
Cleveland, succeeding Harvey D. Goulder, resigned. 
After serving as a cabinet officer during, the war, 
Mr. Baker returned to Cleveland and resumed his law 
practice. 

J. W. Bolton, metallurgist Niles Tool Works, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., has resigned 
and accepted a position as metallurgist with the Frank 
Foundries Corporation, Moline, Ill. He will assume his 
new duties Jan. 2. Mr. Bolton has been doing research 
work for the Niles company for a number of years 
and has contributed several articles to technical socie- 
ties and to the technical press on foundry subjects. 

Major Earle W. Buckingham, engineer of standards 
with the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, since 1919, 
has joined the professorial staff of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., in the in- 
dustrial engineering department. 

E. J. Lowry, metallurgist for Hickman-Williams 
& Co., will be the speaker at the next meeting of the 
Quad City Foundrymen’s Association, which will be 
held at the Le Claire Hotel, Moline, Ill., Monday eve- 
ning, Dec. 14. His subject will be “Pig Iron in Rela- 
tion to Cupola Cast Iron.” The talk will be illustrated 
by lantern slides showing blast furnace materials and 
their reactions in the cupola product. There will be 
a discussion of scrap in blast furnace mixtures. 

Herbert J. Watt, for eight years in the Washing- 
ton office of the United States Steel Corporation, who 
recently resigned to become affiliated with the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, has assumed 
his new position in the Pittsburgh city sales depart- 
ment of that company. 

John S. Oursler, general superintendent Homestead 
works, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected 
a director of the company to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of H. D. Williams. 


To Scrap Pullman Mill 
Briggs & Turivas, 110 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
eago, have purchased and will scrap the old Pullman 
Co. rolling mill, Pullman, Ill. The capacity of this 
mill was 15,000 tons of scrap bars and 60,000 tons of 
merchant bars per year. 
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Tinius Olsen Celebrates Eightieth 
Anniversary 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8.—JIn celebration of the 
eightieth birthday anniversary of Tinius Olsen, 
founder and head of the Tinius Olsen Testing Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, a recep- 
tion was held at the home 
of his son, T. Y. Olsen, at 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, 
Dec. 7. A _ throng of 
friends, business associ- 
ates and employees con- 
gratulated Mr. Olsen. 
Among the guests was 
Samuel M. Vauclain, Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, 
who has been a friend for 
44 years. Mr. Olsen, hale 
and hearty, received his 
well wishers with a smil- 
ing face and hearty clasp 
of the hand. 

Wearing the star of 
the Order of Stolaf, he 
made a distinguished ap- 
pearance. In recognition 
of the aid he has given to 
his mother country, and 
particularly to his native 
city, Kongsberg, Norway, the king of that country 
made Mr. Olsen a knight of the Order of Stolaf in 
1907, and this past summer he was made a commander 
of the order. 

Mr. Olsen’s anniversary was of international im- 
port, for on the evening of the reception a celebration 
was held in his honor in the Grand Hotel of Kongsberg. 
Several cablegrams of congratulations were received 
from Norway, these having been sent by various tech- 
nical societies, including the Horton Technical School 
and the Technical Association of Norway. One of Mr. 
Olsen’s benefactions was the donation of several hun- 
dred thousand kroner for the endowment of an evening 
engineering school for poor boys. He also defrayed 
the expense of collating and publication of a leather- 
bound catalog of the engineering literature in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. 

Among the gifts received by Mr. Olsen was a medal- 
lion in gold on which was a splendid likeness of Mr. 
Olsen in relief. This was given by his employees, 
many of whom have been with him for years. From 
Norway he received a bound volume giving the history 
of his life and achievements. It was a book of 51 
pages, with illustrations, and paid tribute to him. 
From the Trinity Norwegian Lutheran Church he re- 
ceived an engrossed and framed expression of the 
esteem in which he is held. This was in poetical form. 
At the reception Norwegian music was rendered by 
an orchestra and a Seandinavian glee club. The walls 
of the reception room displayed certificates of award 
of merit given to Mr. Olsen at expositions where his 
testing machines have been exhibited. Displayed also 
was a model of one of these machines. 
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Temple Furnace in Receivership 


A receiver in equity has been appointed for the 
Temple Furnace Co., Temple, Pa., by Judge Dickinson 
in the United States District Court in Philadelphia. 
Paul Brooks, sales manager for the Debevoise-Anderson 
Co., in Philadelphia, was appointed receiver. The De- 
bevoise-Anderson Co. has been selling agent in the New 
York and Philadelphia territories for, Temple iron, and 
Nils Anderson of this company is a holder of $75,000 
worth of the Temple company’s preferred stock. Cred- 
itors and stockholders agreed to the receivership in an 
effort to put the business of the company on a better 
basis. Assets were reported to exceed liabilities by 
about $100,000, but there was not enough liquid capital 
to meet obligations. The furnace has been out of blast 
for about a year and no plans have yet been made for 
resumption, but this will probably be done under the 
receivership if market conditions seem to justify it. 
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W. G. TALBOT, manager since 1917 of the southern 
branch of the Western Pipe & Steel Co. of California, 
died at Los Angeles, Dec. 3. He had beenidentified 
with the company since 1906, and was a brother of 
J. A. Talbot, one of the present vice-presidents of the 
company. He was born in Kentucky 48 years ago. 


WILLIAM C. COLLINS, at one time an official of the 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill., died at his 
home in Chicago, Nov. 26. 

FRANK J. MCGRATH, general superintendent Sweet’s 
Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., died at his home on Dec. 2. 
He had been ill two weeks but his death was sudden 
and unexpected. Mr. McGrath was born at Scranton 
46 years ago. He had been connected with the Sweet’s 
company about twelve years. 


FRED B. Crossy, a former official of the Toledo 
Metal Wheel Co., Toledo, Ohio, died at his home in 
Evanston, IIl., Dec. 5. 


LEWIS JOHNSON, manager of the cold-rolled strip 
and flat wire department of the American Steel & Wir 
Co., Chicago, died Dec. 6, following an operation. Heé 
was born in Chicago in 1879, and there received a 
common school education. He started work at the age 
of 13 for the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Co., at the Lake 
Street warehouse, Chicago. He gradually advanced 
until he was appointed department manager, a pos 
tion he has held for the past 10 years. 
by Mrs. Johnson and three sons. He was. a 
of the Illinois Athletic Club, and at the October con- 
vention of the National Association of Farm Equip- 
ment Manufacturers he was elected president of the 
auxiliary association. 


He is survived 
member 


GEORGE F. OTT, 84 years old, one of the pioneer 
boiler manufacturers of the East, died at his home in 
Philadelphia, Sunday, Dec. 6. He was head of the 
George F. Ott Co., which for nearly half a century has 
specialized in the manufacture of copper 
boiler work, principally for breweries. 


and iron 


JOHN W. BRAGGER, aged 65, inventor of many 
mechanical appliances, died at his home in Water- 
town, N. Y., on Nov. 22, following a lingering illness. 
He began his business career with J. B. Taylor, Water- 
town, which was later consolidated with the J. B. Wise 
Co., and he became superintendent of the Taylor plant 
In 1908, in Denver, Colo., he organized the Western 
Welding Co. In 1911 he returned to Watertown and 
became mechanical and consulting engineer for the 
J. B. Wise Co., and has completed many inventions 
which proved successful. In 1899 he devised a machine 
which made a complete hinge from raw material. 


To Make Steel Pipe Couplings 


The Wheeling Machine Products C 
Main Streets, Wheeling, W. Va., has purchased from 
the city of Wheeling its old water works on the river 
road in a section of the city known as Slacktown. The 
city council recently voted to accept the company’s bid 
of $25,000 for the property, which 
by May 1, 1926. E. W. Krause, treasurer and general 
manager, announces continuance at the company’s 
present location of its manufacturing, machine and 
mill, mine and supply departments and that 
the acquired buildings, following changes, repairs and 
the installation of new equipment will be used in the 
production of steel pipe couplings 


Twentieth and 


is to be turned over 


factory 


Gear 


Book- 


meeting of the American 
will be held at the 
14 and 15, 1926. 


annual 
Association 


The tenth 
Manufacturers 


Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, May 13, 
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Youngstown Reinforcing Bar Plants 
Curtail 


YOUNGSTOWN, Dec. 8.—Reinforcing steel fabricators 
are experiencing a seasonal decline in demand and are 
operating at reduced rates. President Julius Kahn 
states the Truscon Steel Co. is averaging 70 per cent, 
its production being cut down by reason of reduced 
business in fireproofing, building materials and high- 
way reinforcing products. During the past week the 
company broke ground for extensions to its plant on 
Albert street, designed to increase its capacity for pro- 
ducing steel fireproofing products. The Kalman Steel 
Co. is operating its Youngstown plant at 25 per cent. 

Car builders and car repair interests in the Ma- 
honing Valley are operating at a rate close to normal. 
Pressed metal plants catering to the automobile trade 
are experiencing a seasonal letdown in orders, owing 
to the approaching inventory period. 


Reinforcing Steel 


Projects Awarded 


idise Theater Park Street, 
Engineering Co 

i tons to Olney J. Dean & Co. 
Fairfax Hotel, Dorchester Street and Hyde Park Boule- 

rd, Chicago, 250 tons of rail steel to Calumet Steel Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., building, Fifty-eighth Street 


Crawford Avenue and 


Chicag 100 tons to the 


Concrete 


road work, 400 


and Eleventl A venue New York, 200 tons to Concrete 
Qt e< i 

M S A ! s Long Island City, N. Y., 200 tons 

Cor t Steel ¢ 

Mot Improvement Co., building, 106 tons to Concrete 
st ( 

Sear Roebuck & Co yuilding, Newark, N. J., 100 tons 

Igoe Brothers 

I Match Co., building, Long Island City, N. Y., 100 


ns to Igoé Brothers 


tlasser Building, 4826 Sheridan 


Barton Spiderweb System, Inc. 


toad, Chicago, 100 tons 


Apartment building, 937 Glenglye Place, Chicago, 100 toms 
the Barton Spiderweb System, Inc. 


New York subway work, Arthur McMullen Co., general 
contractor, 400 tons to McClintic-Marshall Co 

New York subway work, T. A. Gillespie Co., general 
contractor, 200 tons to McClintic-Marshall Co 

Municipal sewer, Philadelphia, Whiting-Turner Construc- 


on Ce general contractor, 500 tons to Kalman Steel Co 
Brides Fre 


dericksburg, Va., 1400 tons to Kalman 
Stee ( 
Se Shoe Ce Ironton, Ohio, 180 tons to Pollak Steel Co 
Projects Pending 
Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, 200 tons: Garber 


& Woodward, Union Central Building, Cincinnati, architects; 
bids close Dex 21 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, 200 tons 
Elks Building, Brooklyn, 175 tons 
Hendrey Hospital, Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIl., 
Charles B. Johnson, general contractor 
Morton Building, Washington and Wells Streets, Chicago, 
90 tons, general contract awarded to Henry Ericsson. 
Junior high school, Nordica 
Chicago, 300 tons 


100 tons 


Sayer and Wellington Streets, 


Belmont 


Harbor Hotel, Chicago 500 tons Robert 
DeGolyer, architect 
Henry Apartments, Chicago, 500 tons Chieldiar & 
Fugard, architects 


Commonwealth Edison Co., building at 
and Throop Avenue, Chicago, 200 tons 
Amakomy Building, Memphis, Tenn.. 
Brandon Road pool, Joliet, IIl.. 
Waterway 1000 tons 


Starved Rock 


Twenty-second 


150 tons 


Illinois State Division of 


Lock and Dam, Illinois State Division of 


Waterways, 400 tons Hooper & Janish, architects 
Bre ker s Hote Wes Palm Beach, Fla., Florida East 
Coast Railway, 800 to 1000 tons, to Turns r Construction Co., 
eral conf 





An international exhibition for inland navigation 
and utilization of hydraulic power is to be held from 
July to September, at Basle, Switzerland. A world 
power conference is scheduled to conduct sessions at 
some time during the course of the exposition. Infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Swiss Consulate. 104 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or the Agency of the Swiss 


Federal Railroads, 241 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Some Fundamental Relationships 
(Continued from page 1603) 


terveninessreeneey 
m 


oxide is covered by a thin film of earthy oxides only 
0.1 mm. thick. The reduced iron grain is later covered 
by a film of slag-forming oxides 0.18 mm. thick. It is 
of course impossible to assume that such homogeneity 
of structure exists in the ore mass, but these means of 
visualization of the disposition of the iron grains amid 
the earthy gangue are helpful to the critical student. 

In Table I it will be noted that about four times as 
much volume of hot gases sweeps past each cubic ‘foot 
of ore in Furnace 2 as in Furnace 1. Hence the gas 
effect must be considerably more potent when in con- 
tact with the thin covered iron grain in Furnace 2 than 
in the case of the thicker covered grain in Furnace 1. 

Preheating of the ore and reduced iron during its 
descent from the stock line to the fusion zone, level of 
maximum combustion rate, must be greatest in Fur- 


evenonenne 


Table II 
No. 1 Furnace No. 2 Furnace 
Thickness of slag-forming ox- 
ides covering 1 mm. cube 


a nucleus of iron oxide....... 0.25 mm 0.10 mm 
Thickness of gas film envelop- 
ing the ore grain........... 0.20 mm. 0.15 mn 


Thickness of slag-forming ox- 
ides covering 1 mm. cube 
nucleus of reduced iron. 

Thickness of gas film envelop- 
ing. the gangue-covered iron 
EG. athe ae a dina ms erpietks k 0.24 mm 0.17 mm 


0.42 mm 0.18 mm 


nace 2, where the escaping throat-gases are 600 deg. 
Cent. This means that iron reduction takes place 
higher in the furnace stack in No. 2 than in No. 1. 
It also follows that the carburization of the iron grains 
proceeds more rapidly in Furnace 2 because of the 
more ample gas supply, the grains coming into contact 
with richer gas at higher temperatures than in Fur- 
nace No.1. The resulting iron will therefore be higher 
in total carbon content in No. 2 than in No. 1 for, in 
addition to the richer and hotter gas supply and accom- 
panying higher preheating effect, the burden takes 
longer to pass through the furnace in No. 2 than in 
No. 1. 

If the ore is rich in iron content and is readily re- 
duced then, if the hot gases produced by burning an 
excess of carbon per unit area at the level of maxi- 
mum combustion, per hour, raise the temperature of 
the preheating zone above that level, the fusion level 
will be raised. 

This melting level, fixed by the proportion of coke 
to iron in the burden, will vary with the reducibility of 
the ores or other iron-yielding ingredient in the burden. 
Thus hematite ore and furnace cinder may contain 
equal percentages of iron, but the first will require less 
coke per ton of iron yield and the rates of smelting in 
the same furnace will differ. The hematite ore will be 
reduced at a higher level than the flue cinder which, as 
a slag, melts before its iron content is reduced; hence 
the iron reduced from the cinder is not so highly car- 
burized as that from the hematite. Similarly the iron 
reduced from a lean ore may descend low into the fur- 
nace before it is reduced, carburized and fused, a low- 
carbon iron being the result. 

Again, in the same furnace the ratio of coke to ore 
burden may be greatly different, while working the 
same ore. By different rates of driving the iron pro- 
duced will correspondingly differ in total carbon con- 
tent. The level of maximum combustion is thereby 
altered, the rate of carburization affected and the melt- 
ing zone level raised or lowered. 

All these modifications affect the structural com- 
position of the cast iron produced, even though the 
chemical composition be little different in irons smelted 
from such different raw materials as flue cinder and 
lean oolitic ores. 


Study of Structural Composition Necessary 


Chemical composition is not the final index to qual- 


ity. Chemical analysis is a satisfactory index to the 
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constitution of the products of a particular furnace 
working on definite lines and using burdens of regular 
composition and physical structure. But the chemical 
analysis does not tell the whole story, wherever a fur- 
nace is constantly changing its fuel, ores, flux and rate 
of driving. 

Examination of fracture alone is unsatisfactory, 


Table Ill 
APPROXIMATE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF THB TWO PIG IRONS 
» ok & Cc.c. Ge.c. &. Mn. Ss P 
Open-grained iron a 330 0.30 3.00 1.8 1.0 06.08 1.0 
Close-grained iron --.- 3.30 0.65 2.65 1.7 0.9 0.10 1.0 


STRUCTURAL COMPOSITION 


Open-Grained Close-Grained 


[ron Iron 
Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent 
Weight Volume Weight Volume 
Graphiti carbon. 3.00 9.52 2 65 8.52 
Phosphide eutectic 
(C-Fe-P) 14.73 14.45 14.72 14.60 
Manganese sulphide 0.22 0.39 0.27 0.49 
Pearlite (containing Si 
and Mn) ; Ss 2.83 9 58 42.40 19.00 
Silico-ferrite 79.22 73.06 39.96 37.39 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


but there is little doubt that the structural analysis 
of cast iron is reflected in some measure by the frac- 
tured casting structure, even as examined by the naked 
eye, for it is an index to that important factor, grain 
size. 

A typical illustration may be given of the case of 
two blast furnaces producing foundry pig iron of sim 
ilar analysis, the only notable difference in the chemical 
analysis of the pig irons being in the relation of the 
combined and graphitic carbon contents. The pigs 
were of the same section size and the total carbon con- 
tent was in each case approximately the same, 3.3 per 
cent. Yet in one case the fracture was regularly open 
grained and in the other close grained. 

Assuming that the molten metal consists of the 4.3 
per cent carbon and the iron-carbon-phosphorus eutec- 
tics in which are dissolved the iron silicide and manga- 
nese carbide and sulphide, the molten constituency of 
the metal is given thus: 

Per Cent by 


Weight 
1.3 per cent carbon eutectic...... : 70.95 
Iron-carbon-phosphorus eutectic... 14.72 
Iron silicide, manganese sulphide and iron 
(free) (obistetbaanks ceuawe o< ad 14.33 


Both irons here are therefore hypo-eutectic, a fully 
eutectic iron of 1.8 per cent silicon and 1.0 per cent 
phosphorus content having a total carbon content of 
approximately 3.5 per cent. 


The Fracture Index 


An intelligent interpretation of the pig fracture, 
combined with the practice of reading the chemical 
analysis in terms of the micro-structure, is of the 
greatest possible value to the foundryman and to the 
responsible worker in puddled iron and steel manufac 
ture. The experienced puddler in Britain looks askance 
when he is asked to puddle a charge of iron possessing 
what he calls a mixed fracture, which is generally of 
the nature of an open-grained structure in which 
patches of close-grained metal are embedded. One part 
of the metal comes to grain normally while the other 
remains steely and the tendency, unless great care and 
labor are expended, is for the puddled ball to be uneven 
in plasticity, composition and weldability. 

Knowing as we do the migratory character of car- 
bon, as shown in the processes of cementation, case 
hardening, malleableizing and graphitization, is it not 
remarkable that so little attention has been given to 
the structural homogeneity of pig iron and to the 
means for producing iron of such regular structure as 
will, when properly remelted and poured, produce iron 
castings whose internal architecture shall not need 
costly methods of heat treatment to rearrange a struc- 
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ture which has been primarily confused and segregated 
in the blast furnace? 


Slag in Ferrous Processes 


In the three types of pneumatic furnaces used in 
the iron and steel industry the slags play an important 
part in controlling not only the composition of the 
metal, by means of thermo-chemical reactions between 
the constituents of the metal and the slags, but by their 
physical condition as mobile fluids act as absorbers of 
certain undesirable migratory constituents, such as 
sulphides and gases and, by virtue of their heat conduc- 
tivity or resistivity, may aid or resist heat flow from 
the fuel or heating gases to the metal in contact. 

In Table IV a summary is given of slag characteris- 
tices and in Figs. 2 and 3 graphs illustrative of the rul- 
ing types of slags in the transitions from the meta 
stable to the stable neutral compositions may help in 
emphasizing the points raised. In Fig. 3 the progress 
of the transition from the acid to the neutral and finally 
basic condition of the working slags of the basic open- 
hearth steel process is shown. 


Table IV 
Nature 
of Excess 
Nature Inert or Finish- Con- 
of Firs Neutra ing stituents 
Pr s Slags Constituents Slags Slags 
2 CaO.SiO, Cao 
Blast furnace Acid 2 MgO.Si0- fasik and 
2 AlpOs.3Si0-2 MgO 
2 CaO.SiO, 
Cupola Acid 2 MgO.SiO,» Acid SiO, 
2 AlsOs.3Si0, 
2 FeO.SiO, 
Acid Bessemer Acid 2 MnO.SiO A SiO, 
§ FeO. FeO 
2 FeO. SiO, 
2 MnO.SiO 
I Bessemer Acid 2 CaO.SiO, Ba CaO 
MeO.SiO 
CaO. P.O. 
( if) Me) 
Acid open FeO.Si0, 
rth A< d 2 MnO.Sin \ SiO, 
3 FeO. Fe.0 
} O.Sio 
MnoO.Sio 
J orm 2 CaO.SiO, Basi CaO 
Acid CaO.P,0; 
- CaO. FeO 
or FeO. FesO3 
2 FeO. SiO, 
I 2 MnO.SiO, Ras F* 
I Acid FeO. P.O- 
3 FeO. FeO: 
2 CaO.MgO.SiO Basic CaO 
4 Ba 2 MnO.FeO.Si0, 
\ i . 
No figures have been given relative to electric fur- 
nace slags but their composition progresses from a 


’ ndition to a strongly basic one, the hig} 
temperatures available being sufficient to keep slags 
of high lime content in the fluid state Such slags 
function as absorbers of sulphur and phosphorus. 

In the manufacture of puddled iron the iron grains 
are formed primarily during the supercooling of the 
alloy on the borderland between cast iron and steel 
(1.8 to 2.0 per cent carbon). The grains grow rapidly 
and have envelopes of very pure iron. The centers of 
the grains, or clusters of grains, are richer in carbon 
than the outer envelope. The squeezed plastic mass 
of puddled iron is composed of crystal grains of similar 
form and often of similar size to those associated with 
the structure of slowly cooled cast iron. The grain 
size in puddled iron is influenced by the manganese, 
silicon and phosphorus content of the pig iron from 
which the iron is made and, in some cases, the original] 
carbon content of the pig iron appears to play a part. 

Puddled iron may therefore be considered as being 
the result of slowly cooling a cast iron through the 
higher temperature ranges, the carbon, silicon, manga- 
nese and phosphorus being removed by oxidation dur- 
ing the liquid and plastic ranges. The gradual reduc- 
tion of carbon during the plastic period is equivalent 
to the graphitization and decarburization which take 
place during the malleable white-heart process. The 
two final and stable structures are remarkably similar, 
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both in the form and size of the polyhedral iron grains 

_in the wrought iron and in the completely decarbur- 
ized areas of the malleableized cast iron. The coinci- 
dence of low manganese and silicon content in simi- 
larly grained wrought iron and malleable cast iron 
should be noted. 


The Scrap Problem 


The difficulty of estimating for any country, with 
any degree of accuracy, the percentage of scrap pro- 
duced in terms of the tonnage of pig iron, iron cast- 
ings, steel and iron rolled, forged, stamped and drawn 
material, and of steel castings and ingots, per annum, 
is admittedly great. But to get even a rough idea of 
the trend of manufactvring methods, the function of 
scrap in ferrous processes must be visualized. 

Altogether it will be seen that at the present time, 
to use up the bulk of scrap available and to prevent 
its too rapid loss through corrosion alone, the mix- 
tures for steel furnaces, foundry cupolas, and wrought 
iron scrap furnaces must contain increasing percent- 
scrap. The growing use of direct metal from 
the blast furnace to the steel furnace throws a larger 
scrap proportion upon the remaining furnaces using 
solid charges. 

One factor, if not the greatest in this scrap prob- 
lem, is the effect now being felt in pig iron production. 
The temptation to use scrap, of a nature unusable in 
steel and iron melting furnaces, as additions to the ore 
charges in blast furnaces, cannot be ignored by the 
foundryman, who often is puzzled to know the reason 
for abnormal] happenings in his castings. 

Much remains to be known concerning the influence 
of repeated remelting of iron on the structure of the 
product, as compared with the remelted virgin pig iron 
structure. Every foundryman has his own conception 
of the value of certain proportions of casting scrap in 
his mixtures and, as a consequence, cupola charges 
vary between all-pig and all-scrap mixtures. How do 
these variations affect the structure of the froduct, 
apart from the pure chemical analysis of the ingre- 
dients of the charge and of the resulting castings? 

Consideration of the effects of scrap percentages in 
a cupola or air furnace charge results again in the 
conclusion that the structural composition of the prod- 
uct is the all-important question. It would appear that 
homogeneity of cast structure is the index to the qual- 
ity of irons of similar chemical analysis and of similar 
mean constitutional analysis. 

As an illustration of the sulphur influence in de- 
teriorating English white-heart malleable, ‘the result 
of repeated use of scrap from preceding melts, the 
graph Fig. 4 is given. In the same diagram the sul- 
phur deterioration during the cupola melting, of pig 
iron containing 0.08 per cent and scrap containing 0.10 
per cent sulphur, is given. In each cast the scrap used 
is assumed to be taken from the preceding melt, the 
sulphur addition per melt being estimated as 0.03 per 
cent. 

In practice of course the scrap produced is not suffi- 
cient for the succeeding melt and foreign scrap has 
to be purchased. If the latter could be guaranteed to 
contain as low a sulphur content as the pig iron the 
scrap from the succeeding melts would increase much 
more slowly in sulphur content and it would take longer 
to reach the danger limit. 

By the same method of attack, the influence of 
scrap proportions on grain growth in the metal cast 
from similarly remelted pig iron and scrap mixtures is 
capable of determination. The oxidation of the iron, 
silicon and manganese can also be progressively traced 
in relation to the number of remeltings and pig plus 
scrap proportions in the charges. 


ages of 


Discussion 


Dr. Richard Moldenke pointed out that it is rare to 
find a man with the broad qualifications of Mr. Fletcher 
in handling a subject such as that which he had pre- 
sented. The author of the paper is not only a foundry- 
man, but also a blast furnace man and a puddler. Mr. 
Fletcher knows all of these fields, their limitations and 
requirements, and he can correlate them to an unusual 
degree. His idea of making a tentative line of division 
between unoxidized metal as it exists in pig iron and 
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the oxidized metal resulting from remelting and fur- 
ther working is one happily chosen for his purpose. 
At the last meeting of the German Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation it was made known that investigations were 
bearing fruit by which oxide of iron can be determined 
by chemical analysis. This large stride forward will 
be of great importance both to the foundry industry 
and to the steel industry. 

Pointing out that there is room in the United States 
both for a cast iron research association and also a 
blast furnace research association, Doctor Moldenke 
continued by stating that an open-grained iron may be 
the result of a poorly-gated casting. This results in 
a surface freeze before the interior of the casting has 
an opportunity to set, and without proper gating there 
is no reservoir of metal to fill in the interior as solidly 
as it should be filled. On the other hand, an iron which 
is poorer in quality may make sounder castings, by 
reason of freezing inside very quickly and thus avoid- 
ing the difficulty just mentioned. 

James T. McKenzie, chief chemist American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., suggested that one 
of the large questions requiring further study is that 
of the specific heat of iron above its melting point. He 
expressed regret that the British Cast Iron Research 
Association is pursuing the policy of withholding from 
publication the results of its studies. He made a strong 
plea for publication of these results, so that the benefit 
obtained from the studies might be more generally 
shared among foundrymen all over the world. 

In his closure, Mr. Fletcher pointed out that the 
association which he represented was a “war baby” 
and as such necessarily was hedged about with many 


Beta Iron and the Specific Heats 
of Pure Iron* 


The existence of beta iron cannot be considered as 
proved, in spite of the large amount of work which 
has been devoted to the solution of the problem. The 
only proof which can be adduced in favor of its ex- 
istence is the fact that many of the properties of iron 
vary at the point A:; and even the very fine work of 
Burgess and Crowe (Bulletin A. I. M. and M. E., page 
2537, Oct., 1913), which is considered by many to be 
conclusive proof of the existence of beta iron, failed 
to convince such eminent authorities as H. LeChatelier, 
Hadfield, McCana and others. On the other hand, 
there are several very good reasons for doubting the 
existence of beta iron, among which may be men- 
tioned: 

1. Complete identity of the microscopic structure 
of the crystalline networks of alpha- and beta-irons 
(Westgren, 1921-22) ; 

2. There is no sharp transition in properties at 
the puint As, the changes at this point becoming 
clearer with increase in the carbon content; 

3. The fact that the line MO is horizontal, and that 
it therefore has the character of a eutectic line and 
not that of a line separating two allotropic modifica- 
tions ; 

4. Absence of a straight horizontal portion GO on 
the curve GOS (Géhrens and Mayer, 1910). 


All these facts tend to show that the point A; is 
not due to beta iron but to a compound of alpha iron 
and carbon, the nature of which is as yet unknown. 
Experimental evidence could be obtained by studying 
an absolutely carbon-free iron. Such an iron cannot 
be obtained; but it is possible to extrapolate to a zero 
carbon content results obtained with various carbon 
contents. 

In 1912 A. Meuthen published results on the measure- 
ment of the specific heats of 12 samples of iron, con- 
taining from 0.06 to 4.22 per cent of carbon, at tem- 
peratures of 640 to 920 deg. C. The measurements 
were very accurate and all necessary precautions had 
been taken. The author extrapolated these results to 
zero carbon content, using four different methods, both 
graphic and analytical, all of which gave concordant 
results, agreeing within the limits of accuracy of 


*Abridged translation by A. Papineau-Couture of an 
article by A. Brodsky in La Revue de Metallurgie, May, 1925. 
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restrictions when it was formed. It is supported one- 
half by the British Government and one-half by the 
manufacturers forming its membership. Its charter 
provided that the information obtained should be 
shared by these interests. He hopes that its useful- 
ness may be broadened along the lines suggested and 
indeed this has been done in some respects. This, how- 
ever, will have to come from the interests now con- 
trolling the association. 

Mr. Fletcher paid a high tribute to the work which 
the German investigators, mentioned by Doctor Mol- 
denke, have been doing. He stated that results already 
attained will be likely to be published within the next 
six months, and that these results go a long way in 
the direction of direct analysis for oxides. He spoke 
further of the fact that, although British blast fur- 
naces are much smaller than those in the United States, 
and operating on low blast pressures, they are turning 
out a high quality of iron. This quality recently has 
suffered somewhat because of the upset condition of 
the entire industry and the imperative necessity to cut 
costs. Generally speaking, however, the quality was 
claimed to be second to none. 

Much attention is being given in England to macro- 
structure of metals in distinction to the micro-struc- 
ture. It seems to be easier for the average mind to 
comprehend something magnified only a half dozen 
diameters than when it is magnified from 100 to 1000 
diameters. The smaller magnification is more nearly 
in keeping with what one sees with the naked eye and 
the study, therefore, of low magnifications has been of 
great help in showing some of the differences of iron 
in certain cases. 


Meuthen’s measurements. Such an agreement is cer- 
tainly an excellent proof that the errors are not due 
to the extrapolation method. Moreover, the reason- 
ableness of the figures obtained for carbon-free iron is 
confirmed by the disappearance of A;:, which was to 
be expected, though the point was quite distinct on 
Meuthen’s curves from which the author calculated 
his extrapolations. 

Between 640 and 900 deg. C. the extrapolated curve 
is a straight line corresponding very closely to the 
equation: 

Wto = —51.9 + 0.2211t 

and it does not show the least sign of the points A; 
and A: It is seen, therefore, that the specific heat 
curve of pure carbon-free iron does not indicate the 
transformation from alpha to beta iron. As allo- 
tropic modifications of a substance possess different 
internal energies, passage from one modification to 
another should be accompanied by a thermal effect of 
some sort. The extrapolation curve obtained from 
Meuthen’s results therefore weakens considerably the 
fundamental proofs in favor of the existence of beta- 
iron. 

From this curve the author deduced a formula by 
means of which he was able to calculate the specific 
heat of pure iron from zero degree absolute to its 
melting point. The values thus calculated agree very 
well with those of Griffiths and of Pionchon for medium 
temperatures, at which the carbon does not exert very 
much influence; and, what is more important, they 
agree perfectly with these of Giinther for the range 
between —241 and —178 deg. C., at which the effect 
of carbon does not make itself felt at all. At high 
temperatures the effect of carbon becomes appreciable, 
and all the experimental curves (Oberhoffer, Harker, 
Meuthen, etc.) lie above the calculated curve, as was to 
be expected. 

As these formulas were obtained from a single 
thermal datum (the heat of the iron extrapolated at 
770 deg. C.), and as they have been shown to be ac- 
curate and to agree with experimental results even 
at temperatures 1000 deg. below that which served 
as a starting point, it is quite safe to apply these same 
formulas to higher temperatures, right up to the melt- 
ing point of iron. 

The author is thus the first to have obtained the 
curves representing the total heat and the specific heat 
of pure, carbon-free iron from zero degree absolute 
to the melting point, 1780 deg. absolute (1507 deg. C.). 
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Trade Changes Industrial News Notes 


d Gifford Co.. Worcests VM ‘ nuer The Kent Machine Co., Kent, Ohio, announces the recent 
a stocl f its products in ¢ ‘ nd w ‘ purchase of the Falls Clutch & Machinery Co., Cuyahoga 
p direct from the fact Falls, Ohio The present intention is to manufacture the 
ld established line of transmission machinery at both plants, 
| Ancrenegrmany Lsaeene thereby greatly increasing production facilities and adding 
Now am a + Atlant Avenue, Bosto! ‘ the effectiveness of the service The officers 
Kent company aré M. G. Garrison, president; J. G 
n Getz, vice-president R. H. Smith, treasurer S. B. Beck 
i ‘ s tary-general manager The board of directors consists 
United Stat f the foregoing officers and J. W. Salter, Kent, Ohio, and 
‘ ‘ D ’m King and D. King, both of Quincy, Mass. The company 
iunnounces that new sales policy is to be inaugurated by 
+} rR » A wl the products are to be sold through mill supply 
g g : ompanie nd factory representatives in the various trade 
ront Str . — S enters The Kent company is indirectly affiliated with the 
aan ~ I & Se _ ns Co Cle veland 

' \ ! a . ‘ 
Tl Automat Musical Instrument Co., 1500 Union Ave 
nu¢ Ss. E Grand Rapids Mich.. has been organized as a 
, Delaware rporatior It has purchased assets of the Na- 
; s Piar Mrz. ¢ Grand Rapids, which has been engaged 
—- d manufacture of coin-controlled auto 

Midwes Ste & Sy 


ist 16 years and during that period 
issociated with the National Automatic 


Mu ( o engaged in operating automatic pianos WwW 
M I i general manager; Joseph Renihan, vice 
I i S. D. Thompson, secretary and treasurer 
i W | ’ 

Silica Co., Ottawa, Ill., and Chicago, pro 
a I ‘ brand 1 molding, foundry and glass 
s I ' s ‘ sands, has purchased the Crescent Silica Co., Ottawa The 
Ir ids to the Standard company’s holdings 8&2 
he Ottawa district, including a modern 

4 . : ! te and steel washing and drying plant and other equip 
H ss i ' S of the Standard ompany has been 
S 1 1 & Die Co 144 Pine §& et, Providence, 
iE. F. Rueckert in a business as designer, 

} it nd fi nier 

. 


. > a cree New Books Received 


I Machine Design, Construction and Drawing. By 
Henry J. Spooner. Pages 762, 53% x 8% in., illustrated. 
M M Published by Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
nd New York. Price, $7. 
Wire Drawing and the Cold Working of Steel. By 
F ' Alastair T. Adam. Pages 212, 7% x 10 in., illustrated. 
erate Published by H. F. & G. Witherby, 326 High Holborn, 
London, W. C. 1. Price, 40s. 
Conferences, Committees, Conventions. By Edward 
Eyre Hunt. Pages 218, 5% x 8% in. Published by 
Harper Brothers, 49 East Thirty-third Street, New 
Plans of New Companies York. Price, $2.50. 
. : Guide to Heating and Ventilation. Pages 524 + 52, 
6% x 9% in., illustrated. Published by the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York. Price, $3. 
Drafting Methods. By Douglas S. Trowbridge. 
Pages 154, 54% x 8% in., illustrated. Published by 
Codex Book Co., Inc., 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
B Carbur r ( Price, $2.50. 
The Sheet-Metal Worker’s Instructor. By Reuben 
; a Henry Warn and Joseph G. Horner. Pages 224, 5 x 7% 
R HRB in., illustrated. 
S S The Mineral Industry During 1924. Vol. xxxiii. 
? Edited by G. A. Roush. Pages 917, 6% x 9% in., illus- 
os coe ee ers trated. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 
. ma Al MM as : seventh Aven le, New York. 
Carnegie Scholarship Memoirs. Vol. xiv. Edited 
by George C. Lloyd. Pages 186, 5% x 8% in., illus- 
re traf I ng trated. Published by the Iron and Steel Institute, 28 
to ind t I vel ts wv Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1. 
t be A 
tract and it ned to extend the business t e East Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. Vol. cxi. 
tor I j I I t s U pr I Edited by George C, Lloyd. Pages 675, 5% x 8% in., 
A. W. Gr erly president illustrated. Published by the Iron and Steel Institute, 
aie pe a rn { fort [ro} 28 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1. 
‘ S wit! — at 29° « ! A venus ' Labor Laws of the United States with Decisions of 
os eatin fn eae — 5 shaves. bolts Courts Relating Thereto. Pages 1240, 5% x9 in. 


a other ste< Issued by the United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Statistics, Washington. 
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BUYING LESS ACTIVE 


December Machine Tool Business De- 
clines in Some Sections 


Norfolk & Western Railroad Placing Orders— 
Chrysler Motor Corporation Reported to 
Have Placed Large Order 


HE Norfolk & Western Railroad is beginning the 
distribution of orders against a list of about 80 
machine tools issued a few months ago. Other im- 
portant machine tool business consists of a reported 
order for about $100,000 worth of grinding equipment 


from the Chrysler Motor Corporation and an order for 


25 automatic screw machines placed by a Dayton, Ohio, 


company. 


New York 


NEW YORK, Dec. 8 


ACHINE-TOOL business is running in about 
the same course as last month, except that 


indications point to a slightly smaller volume in 
December. The New York Central has issued ir 
quiries for several tools, but otherwise most of 
the pending business is in sigle tools Machine 
tool builders are submitting bids on a list of tools 
for a railroad in New Zealand, but as the quota- 
tions have to go to that country for a decision the 
purchases probably will not be made for two o1 
three months. The week’s orders include the fol 
lowing: Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., Ns 

3edford, Mass., three automatic lathes; Wildman 
Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa., two Pratt & Whitney 
profiling machines; North East Electric Ck 

Rochester, N. Y., a duplex thread hobbing machins 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, two 6-ft. radial 


drills. 


In connection with the proposed electrification of 
Westside freight line, New York City, the New York Central 
Railroad Co., Grand Central Terminal, plans the construction 
of two automatic power substations on Seventy-second Street 
and 158th Street, respectively, to cost close to $400,000 with 
equipment. The entire project, including electric locomotives 
oil-electric equipment, etc., will cost $25,000,000 

The Empire Plating Works, Inc., 77 Madison Avenus 
Albany, N. Y., will soon take bids on revised plans for a 
three-story addition, 25 x 35 ft., to cost $27,000 James §S 
Shattuck, Benson Building, is architect. 

The Mack International Motor Truck Corporation, 25 
Broadway, New York, plans the construction of a new three 
story assembling plant at University and Cromwell Avenue 
St. Paul, Minn., to cost about $350,000 with equipment 

The Board of Education, Far Rockaway, L. I., plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
four-story high school to cost $1,500,000, for which bids will 
soon be asked on general contract. William H. Gompert 
Flatbush Avenue Extension and Concord Street, Brooklyn, is 
architect. 

The Cities Service Power & Light Co., recently formed 
under Delaware laws to take over the light and power ut 
ties of the Cities Service Co., 60 Wall Street, New York, in 
Missouri, Ohio, Kansas and other states, is disposing of a 
preferred stock issue of $10,000,000, a portion of the fund 
to be used for extensions and improvements. Henry L 
Doherty is president. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh, has awarded a general contract to J H. Wiles, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York, for extensions and im- 


‘ 


provements in its factory branch and distributing plant at 
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Buying by automobile manufacturers has subsided 
to some extent. Manufacturers in other lines are also 
less active purchasers. The approach of the annual 
inventory period very frequently slows down the buying 
of equipment at this time of year. Reports from Cin 
cinnati manufacturers indicate a very good year-end 
business, but in other centers indications point to a 
smaller volume in December than was received in 
November. 

The Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich., has 
mapped out a large expansion program and is placing 
some orders. There is a fair amount of general buying, 
usually in lots of one, two or three tools. The New 
England market is very quiet and in the New York 
district the tendency is toward restricted buying, this 


teing particularly true of the larger companies. 


8 Jackson Avenue Longe Island City to cost approxi 
itely $36,000 Walter S. Timmis, 315 Fifth Avenue, New 

York, is architect 
M K Frank 15 Park Row, New York iron and teel 


merchant, has inquiries out for a snow plow, standard gage 


The International Projector Corporation, New York, has 
been formed under Delaware laws to take over and con 
Olidate the Nicholas Power Co., In 90 Gold Street, the 
Precision Machine Co., 317 East Thirty-fourth Street, both 
New York, and the Acme Motion Picture Projector Co., 1134 
West Austin Avenue, Chicago, all specializing in thé manu- 


facture of motion picture projector machines, parts and other 


precision equipment The plants will be continued and ex 

vanded The new organization has arranged fora preferred 
‘k issue of $2,500,000, a portion of the fund to be used 

for carrying out the merger and for extension B. A. Squire 
vice-presids 


G. M sartilett, 102 Part Avenue New York, architect, has 


plans for a two-stor ind basement automobile service, repair 
and garage building, 100 x 136 ft., at Mount Vernon, N. Y.,, 

» cost $100,000 with equipment. 
The Lightolier ¢ 569 Broadwa New York, manufac- 
turer of lighting fixture has leased the five-story building, 
x 200 i 79-81 West Broadwa for n ! in 


luding storage and distributing plant 


The Packard Motor Car Co., Broadway and Sixty-first 


Street, New York, has acquired property at Columbus Avenue 


ind Sixty-first Street otaling about 20,000 sq. ft. and plans 
the erection of a multi-story service and repair building to 
cost $350,000 It has also recently acquired a site at Broad 
way and Sherman Avenue for a similar structure 


George Dress, 103 East 125th Street, New York, architect, 


has taken out a permit to erect a six-story automobile ser 
vice, repair and garage building, 100 x 101 ft at 13-19 
East Ninety-first Street, to cost $200,000 
— 
The American Type Founders ¢ Ke Press Division, 
Elmora Avenue and Grand Street Flizabetl N. J., has 
awarded a general contract to the Wigton-Abbott Co 552 


West Twenty-third Street, New York, for a one-story build- 
ing at its local plant, devoted to the production of printing 
presses and 


part 160 x 160 ft Day & Zimmermann, Inc., 


1600 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, architect and engineer 


The Board cf Water Commissioner Rahway, N. J., has 
plans for extensions and improvement in the municipal 
waterworks ncluding pumping machinery, aeration equip 
ment, etc., to st $163,000 Hazen & Whipple, 25 West 


Forty-third Street, New York, are consulting engineers. 


The Star Electric Motor Co., 142 Miller 8treet, Newark 
N. J., has awarded a general contract without con petition 
to the Dssex Construction Co., 9 Hackett Street, for a new 
two-story plant, 70 x 90 ft., to cost about $95,000 with ma- 
chinery. Joseph Di Stasio and W. H. Jackson, 136 Liberty 
Street, New York, are architects. EK. E. Hollands is 
president. 
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The City Council, Collingswood, N. 
ning the purchase of 
totaling 


J., is said to be plan- 
pumping machinery for 
2400 gal. per min., in 
the water system to 


Street, 


well 
with extensions in 
& Vosbury, 
engineers 


service, 
connection 
$75,000 


Camden, N. J., 


cost Remington 
501 Coop. r are 


The Church Brick Co., Fieldsboro, N. J., has acquired 
the former plant of the Pardee Brick Co., at Maple Shade, 
N. J. The works will be remodeled and new machinery 


installed to develop an output of 
present plants at 
The 


40,000 brick per 
will be cx 


day. The 


Fieldsboro yntinued 


American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, 165 
Broadway, New York, has acquired the plant and business 
of the Moloney Electric Corporation, Seventh and Hickory 


Streets, St. Louis, manufacturer of 


will 


electric transformers and 


parts, and operate as a new division, to be devoted 


exclusively to transforme! 


production. Expansion is planned 





New England 


Boston, Dec 


ONTRARY to expectations, buying of machine 
: tools in this market continues in small volum« 
Inquiries fallen off materially 
New 


hand, are 


also have and cal 
mostly for used equipment 
tool 


expect a 


England machine 
builders, on the 
falling off 


unless new orders are 


other busy Some 


around the first of the year 
received, but a majority have 
booked to <¢ 


schedules 


sufficient business ontinue operations 


ym present well into 1926 


The foundry of the William J 


Milford, 


Collins Foundry ‘ 


Mass., was destroyed by fire last week wit! 

estimated loss of $15,000 

Cc. I. Brink, Inc., Gold Street, South Boston, electrical 
signs and motors, contemplates the erection of a plant ex- 
tension The architect has not been selected 

The New England Smelting Co., Union and Day Streets 
West Springfield, Mass., has awarded contract for extensive 
plant alterations Isaac Brow! is president a; oe 
Foster, 105 Bridge Street, Springfield, is the architect 

The Morton C. Tuttle Co., 862 Park Square building, 


Boston, 
tension, 39 x 


has the general contract for a machine room ex- 
361 ft at Augustine mills, Wilmington, De 
for the Jessup & Moore Paper Co., Philadelphia Motors and 
needed 

Plans are completed for a one-story, 60 x 150 ft. manu 
facturing plant on Street, 


Gerber, 20 metals S S 


miscellaneous equipment are 


Pierce 
Street, 


Chelsea, for Gordon & 


Summer Eisenberg, 46 


Cornhill, Boston, is the architect 
Plans will not be ready until spring for the proposed 
$300,000 manufacturing plant additions and alterations at 


Hudson, Mass., contemplated by the Firestone Apsley Rubber 
Co 520 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, for which miscellaneous 
electrical and mechanical equipment will be required 

The H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., heating appliar 
contemplates the erection of two additional plant units 
consisting of a machine shop to cost $43,000 and a core 
room costing $11,000 

The American Radio & Research Corporation, Medford 
Hillside Mass., one of the pioneers in its field, has been 
purchased by Powell Crosley, Jr president Crosley Radio 
Corporation, Cincinnati, who has reorganized the company 
under the name of the Amrad Corporation, Columbus, Ohio 
Harold J. Power will be general manager! I is proposed 
to start operations at the Massachusett plant The pu 
chase of small equipment is under consideration 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Southington, Conn., manu- 
facturer of tools and hardware products, has awarded a 


general 


contract to the H. Wales Lines Co., 
two-story machine shop, 60 x 183 ft 


Meriden, Con: 


ior a 


‘he Central Railway Signal Co., 230 Boylston Street, 
Boston, has awared contract to the Dacey & Tibbetts Co., 70 
Porter Road, Cambridge, Mass., for a two-story building at 
272 Centre Street, Newton, Mass., 35 x 62 ft S. D. Hayden, 
77 Highland Avenue, Newtonville, Mass., is architect. 


Fire, Dec. 3, destroyed a portion of the automobile service, 
repair and garage building of the Checker Taxicab Co., 4 
St. Botolph Street, Boston, Back Bay district, with loss 
estimated at $50,000. It is planned to rebuild. 


The American Soda Fountain Co., 282 Congress Street, 
Boston, has asked bids on a general contract for a one and 
two-story addition, 175 x 375 ft., to cost $50,000 Monks & 
Johnson, 99 Chauncy Street, are architects. 


The Boston Auto Supply Co., 96 Bridge Street, Lowell, 


Mass., will install a machine and repair shop in a one-story 
addition, 46 x 200 ft., for which a general contract has been 
awarded to the Runels Construction Co., Hildreth Building. 
syam, 


Davis & Hildreth Building, are architects. 
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The Gulf Refining Co., 21 State Street, New York, has 
acquired property at Palmer, Mass., and will build a new 
storage and distributing plant to cost about $60,000 with 
equipment. 


The Panco Rubber Co., Highland Street, Chelsea, Boston, 


has plans for a one-story addition, 50 x 62 ft., to cost 
$45,000 with equipment. 
Officials of the New England Co., Worcester, Mass., 


operating the New England Power Co., and other utilities, 
are organizing the New England Power System to take over 
and expand the present properties and acquire additional 
utilities. It is purposed to provide additional capital to total 
$20,000,000, a portion of the fund to be used for expansion. 
The International Paper Co., New York, and Stone & 
Webster, Inc., Boston, will be prominent in the new organi- 
Zation. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., manufac- 
irer of electric heating and cooking equipment, has asked 
bids on a general contract for an addition to be known as 
factory No. 25. M. J. Unkelbach, New Britain, is architect. 

The Parker-Young Co., 131 State Street, Boston, manu- 
facturer of paper and pulp products, is concluding negotia- 
tions for about 22,000 acres of timber property at Water- 
ville, N. H., held by the International Paper Co., New 
York. The purchasing company contemplates the construc- 
tion of a mill, with power house, machine shop and 
structures to cost more than $50,000. Facilities 
installed for handling small wood stocks for 
now operated at Lincoln, N. H. 


Falls, Mass., manufac- 
note issue of $10,000,000, 
used for expansion and 


now 


saw 
auxiliary 
will 
the pulp mill 

The Fisk 


irer of 


also be 


Rubber Co., Chicopee 


automobile tires, plans a 


a portion of the fund to be 


betterment 


The Webb Oil Co., 8 Durfee Street, Fall River, Mass., has 


for a two-story automobile service, repair and garage 
yuilding, 105 x 120 ft., for company motor trucks and cars, 
» cost approximately $75,000. Greany & Sherry, 825 Davol 
Street, are architects. 
Contract was awarded Dec. 4 to the Pittsburgh Valve 


Foundry & Construction Co., 
or piping for the 


2700 Railroad Street, Pittsburgh, 
new Mystic blast furnace, Everett, Mass. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 7. 


HE Slaymaker Mfg. Co., 3271 Woodland Avenue, Phil- 
ao elphia, has taken out a State charter with capital of 
$105,000 te anufacture flashlights and other electrical 

ypliances The company contemplates the establishment 
of an assembling plant. W. W. Slaymaker, 4600 Chestnut 


Avenue, is treasurer 
The National Milling & Chemical Co., Harpers Mill Road, 


Philadelphia, contemplates rebuilding the portion of its plant 


recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at $100,000, 
ncluding equipment 

The M. Rice Co., 1224 Spring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of wire specialties, has acquired a fac- 
tory at 1134-48 North American Street, on site 140 x 145 ft., 
ind contemplates the establishment of a plant. It is under- 
stood that the present factory will be removed to the new 

ation 

Hood Brothers, Palethorpe and Oxford Streets, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of hardware products, have awarded 


i general contract to 


ior a or “st 
I. Halpern 
Philadelphia 


Wintz Brothers, 
ry plant, 25 x 100 ft., 


1618 Sellers Street, 
at 4336 Orchard Street. 
Inc., 1333 North Front Street, 
awarded a general contract to 
Building, for its proposed plant on 
three buildings to approx- 
Edwin L. Rothschild, 1420 Chestnut Street, 


Brothers & Co., 
etals, has 
Louis Rosengarten, Otis 


Erie Avenue comprising cost 


imately $85,000 


is architect 


Fire, Nov. 30, destroyed a portion of the plant of M. P. 
Philpot & Co., 134 North Front Street, Philadelphia, man- 
ufacturer of paper boxes and containers, with loss reported 


in excess of $20,000. It is planned to rebuild 

The American Brown soveri Electric Corporation, 
Camden, N. J., operating at the former local plant of the 
New York Shipbuilding Co., is making improvements in 
two of the buildings at the south yards of the plant at 


Gloucester, to be used as a foundry and for assembling, 


respectively. Headquarters are at 165 Broadway, New York. 

The Acme Staple Co., Haddon Avenue, Camden, N. J., 
has awarded a general contract to Paul Brosz, 2515 West 
Huntingdon Avenue, Philadelphia, for its proposed two-story 
and addition, 90x 170 ft., to cost $100,000 with 
Wunder, 1520 Locust Street, Phil- 


basement 
equipment. 
adelphia, is 

J. F 
heating 


Clarence E,. 
architect. 


Evans, 158 South Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
and plumbing equipment, has asked bids for a one 
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The Crane Market 


NQUIRIES for overhead equipment are still confined to 

requests for prices on single items, but there is a fair 
volume of this business in prospect, although current pur- 
chasing is light. The locomotive crane market is still quiet 
but a fair number of inquiries are being quoted upon and 
price advances are reported under consideration. Included 
in pending business is an inquiry from the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad for four hand power cranes 
with electric hoists and one from the General Electric Co. 
for a 2-ton small headroom overhead crane for Schenectady, 
N. Y. The Morris Engineering Co., 30 Church Street, New 
York, has purchased 10 locomotive cranes, two 30-ton, two 
25-ton, two 22% ton, two 20-ton and two 15-ton, from the 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. for resale. 

In the Pittsburgh district the Carnegie Steel Co. will 
probably place two cranes for the Duquesne works, this 
week, but the 15 cranes for Homestead are expected to be 
carried into next year. Formal inquiry for cranes from the 
Wierton Steel Co. is expected soon. In Chicago the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad is inquiring for a 15-ton 
electric overhead crane, 40-ft. span for Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Among recent purchases are: 

American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., two 
5-ton, 40-ft. span, 3-motor overhead cranes from the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. 
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and two-story shop, 50 x 115 ft., for machine work, pipe 
fitting, etc., at Kingston, Pa. Bissell & Sinkler, 1520 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia, are architects. 


The Tyson Mfg. Co., Lock Haven, Pa., manufacturer of 
automobile tops, frames, etec., plans an addition for con- 
siderable increase in output. 


Emil and Samuel Feldman, 27 South State Street, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., have plans for a two-story automobile ser- 
vice, repair and garage building, 100 x 128 ft., to cost 
$75,000 with equipment. Bids will be taken at once. 

The P. H. Fuller Co., Inc., 365 Gerard Avenue, New 
York, manufacturer of radio equipment, cabinets, etc., has 
work nearing completion on a new branch plant at Em- 
porium, Pa. 


The Board of Education, Petersburg, Pa., has awarded 
a general contract to Yenter Brothers, Tyrone, Pa., for a 
one-story and basement vocational school, 55x 145 ft., to 
cost $65,000. Hersh & Sholler, Commerce Building, Altoona, 
Pa., are architects. 

The Shaffer Stores Co., 717 Green Avenue, Altoona, Pa., 
is said to be planning the installation of a cold storage 
and refrigerating plant in its proposed three-story packing 
plant on Ninth Avenue, 80x 115 ft., to cost approximately 
$175,000 with equipment. G. W. Shaffer is president. 


Stockholders of the Harrisburg Foundry & Machine 
Works, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., bankrupt, have called a spe- 
cial meeting on Dec. 18 to arrange a plan of settlement to 
creditors, closing bankruptcy proceedings against the com- 
pany. It is said that the plant will be taken over and 
reorganization arranged. Five unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to dispose of the property at a public auction. 

The Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa., 
has begun the construction of a new power plant near 
Laurys Station, to be used primarily as an automatic power 
substation for switching and distributing, reported to cost 
$200,000 with equipment. 

Bryon White, Williamstown, Pa., manufacturer of paper 
boxes, containers, etc., has arranged for the removal of his 
plant to a larger building near Clayton Avenue where the 
capacity will be considerably increased. 

The Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Corporation, York, Pa., 
has arranged for a stock issue of $1,687,500, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements in 
plants and system. H. A. Clarke is vice-president. 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 7. 

{DS are being asked on a general contract until Dec. 14, 

by the Flynn & Emrich Co., 305 North Holliday Street, 
Baltimore, manufacturer of stokers, etc., for a one-story 
foundry addition, 100 x 260 ft., to cost $55,000. W. S. 
Austin, Maryland Trust Building, is engineer. 

The Sandhill Sand Co., Talbird Siding, Star, N. C., plans 
for extensions in its property, to include the installation of 
belt conveyors and other mechanical equipment. T. J. 
Ellis is secretary. 





Chesapeake Corporation, West Point, Va., a 7-ton, 33-ft. 
7-in. span hand power crane from the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co. 

Richmond Radiator Co., 1480 Broadway, New York, a 
5-ton hand power crane from the Whiting Corporation. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., two 2-ton electric 
traveling cranes for West Philadelphia, Pa., from the Whit- 
ing Corporation. 


N. P. Nelson Iron Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J., a 7%-ton, 
39-ft. span hand power crane from Alfred Box & Co. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, New York, two 30-ton 
locomotive cranes with magnets from the Ohio Locomotive 
Crane Co. 

Pelham & Knight Co., Meigs, Ga., two 20-ton, 50-ft. span, 


used Brownhoist locomotive cranes from Philip T. King, 
New York. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, Richmond, Va., two stand- 
ard ditchers from the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Levinson Co., Pittsburgh, a 5-ton, 66-ft. span crane for a 
scrap yard, from the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 


Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C., a 15-ton hand power 
trolley from. the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
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Fire, Nov. 28, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Empire Cotton Oil Mill Co., Valdosta, Ga., with loss 
estimated at $100,000 including machinery Plans for re- 
building are being considered. 


McKeown Brothers, 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, 
building contractors, are reported to have secured a 5-acre 
site on Glenwood Avenue, Atlanta, Ga., for a new building 
materia] plant for the manufacture of wood trusses and other 
built-up products, to cost $150,000 with equipment. John C. 
McKeown is head, 


The Common Council, Monroe, N. C., contemplates the 
installation of pumping machinery in connection with pro- 
posed extensions and improvements in the municipal water- 
works. Bonds for $200,000 are being arranged for this and 
other work. 


The Washington Steel Products Co., 815 Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, has inquiries out for two light hand 
cars, 36-in. gage, suitable for saw mill service; one vertical 
saw mill, 6 to 7 ft.; one boiler, 100 to 150 hp., to operate 
at 125 lb. working pressure, with smokestack, etc 

The general purchasing officer, Panama Canal, Wash- 
ington, is asking bids until Dec. 23 for two gasoline en- 
gines, two electric center grinders, 12 locomotive driving 
wheel tires, 15,000 machine bolts, 300 railroad track splice 
bars, and other mechanical equipment, Panama Circular 
1712. 

The Albemarle Paper Co., Tredegar Street, Richmond 
Va., has filed plans for extensions and improvements in its 
mill, including additional equipment, to cost $75,000 


The Thomasville Iron Works, Inc., Thomasville, Ga., 
manufacturer of cane mills, wheel presses, etc., has plans 
for a one-story foundry 80 x 100 ft. It is proposed to double 
the capacity of this department of the plant. C. L. Thomp 
son is president and general manager. 

The Southern Power Co., Charlotte, N. C., is com- 
pleting plans for its proposed steam-operated electric gen- 
erating station on the Yadkin River, near Salisbury, N. C., 
with initial capacity of 75,000 kw., and will soon begin 
work. W. S. Lee is vice-president and chief engineer. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roanoke, Va., is said 
to be planning the construction of a new engine house 
with repair facilities in the East End district, Bristol, Va. 


The City Council, Salisbury, N. C., is said to plan the 
installation of pumping machinery and auxiliary equipment 
in connection with proposed extensions in the municipal 
waterworks. Bonds for $295,000 are being arranged for this 
and other improvements, 

W. T. Candler, Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga., will pro- 
ceed with the construction of a new automobile service, 
repair and garage building to cost about $250,000 with 
equipment. 

The National Rosin, Oil & Size Co., Exley Avenue, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., has tentative plans for the rebuilding of the 
portion of its mill recently destroyed by fire, to include 
the installation of additional equipment. 

The R. S. Armstrong & Brother Co., Atlanta, Ga., ma- 
chinery dealer, has inquiries out for a 100-hp. motor, three- 
phase, 60-cycle, slip ring type. 
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I southern Timber & |! M Peters I ] to cost $ OOK The general contractor is the J. W 
Al G plannir I pur saw ! Snydk ( 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
I und ‘ SSOI equipme! The Paris Garter Co., 1131 West Congress Street, 
[The Moore Lumber ( ert ( plan! é Chica will build a five-story, reinforced concrete, fac- 
< pur g eq r 2 . n tl p torv additior 113 x 157 ft., to cost $500,000. Alfred S 
sn \lschuler, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, is receiving 
—— ; , Nor bids 
( is ( ext I 7 4 Ww soon | tl The Consolidated Stone Co., Davenport, Iowa, has pur- 
‘ wo-s 1 ring building and chased factory site on Rockingham Road, where it con- 
t W xtensio1 60 x SO ft template the erection of a stone finishing plant to cost 
5 h T) Wat Works Department, city of Evanston, IIL, 
. : wee ntemplates installation of two 10,000,000-gal. centrifugal 
I pumps for |! head work. A. W. Hanford is commissioner 
( As é N ( of } I works 

p i it ' ry The National Biscuit Co., Evanston, IIL, contemplates 

f t ) $ the construction of a new power house at its general shop 

Plans nd specifications are being prepared at the New 

\ Ve ffices of the company 

rhe Dale Valve Co 1923 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, has 

“ cos bou $100,000 Rober & i ns fi i three-story addition, 120 x 123 ft., to cost 

B A I ding \ Ga ‘ te I $65 Joseph C Llewellyn, 38 South Dearborn Street, 

rchitect Andrew R. Dale is president 
‘ - ry ‘ 6 Gopher Stone C« 1500 Johnson Street, Minneapolis, 
hing s bids u D 6 s M s plans for an addition to its stone crushing 
g, Pp sp ds ‘ t, with tl installation of additional machinery. C. J 
per I Har H Ba National Building, is architect. 

. ( H Johnst 71 Capital Bank Building, St Paul, 

\I ‘ ( | S MM rchitect, will take bids early in January for a 

i story nd basement iutomobile service, repair and 

g rag 170 ft., to cost $100,000, with 

p so | 

Tl Au natic« Vehicl Taz Co., 348 South Robert 

Stree S I l, Minr has rejected bids recently received 

! f new plant for the manufacture of metal specialties, 

g i will ask new bids in the near future. It will be one- 

nt, 50 x 117 ft George A. Blewett, Endi- 

Building, is architect ( J. Sersen is presi@ent 

r} Marshalltown Mfg. Co., 810 Nevada Street, Mar- 

° LLitowl! wi manutacturer o resses, shear : ma- 
Chicago nery, ¢ ; s consid a : oh alae Praca sil 

nt, 60 x 75 ft., for which it is expected to ask bids early 

‘ ng year F. M. Farber is secretary and gen- 

A n ger. 

- 7 ; ! Automat Gravel Products C Muscatine, Iowa, 
I d tl portion of its plant recently destroyed by 
f é mated at $100,000, including equipment. 
: , The ¢ Council, Madison, Minn., plans the installation 
t Mi I I na nery in connection with proposed exten- 
I u i sne S np! ement ! he municipal waterworks, to 
] f $ ) M I Hoff is city clerk 
I ‘ | Abt Laboratories, In« 1757 Ravenswood Avenue, 
! nu urer of industrial chemicals, et will 
t port ‘ s plant destroyed by fire Nov. 27, 
mat t $100,000, including equipment 
J I Me é & Si iason City, Iowa, will pro- 
tl struction o 1 nev cold storage and 
rig yl on lo sit t« cost about $100,000 
The Peoy I & d Storage C« Omaha, Neb., will 
e+ ‘ struct wo-st addition to its plant at an estimated 
é I g m nery, of $100,000. 
i 
Buffalo 
ri ‘ i BUFFAL( Dec - 
oe ' Power Co., Rochester, N. Y., operating the 
i R ‘ G & Electric Corporation and other utility 
( Ker Vi ” pertic S Plans for a power dam and hydroelectric 
— ! & pla Canadea, Allegheny County, on the 
” Ge! cost $2,000,000. The project will be car- 
, VOI ; . tl ( adea Power Co., a subsidiary. The 
! d press¢ —_ R ( r Gas & Electric Corporation has acquired the 
ne ; ; : es rope ! pe! air electric plant and system, of the Geneseo 
x ‘ : & W er! nq G ( ( eseo, N. Y., and plans extensions and 
: reat : wil ! n this district Herman Russell is vice- 
. manager 

I Sw -Finch Oil Corporation, Jackson Building, Buf- 
Ri a‘ . ( ler f: ‘ I making extensions in its storage and 
: ‘ $ Mi I ( buting Manit« Street and Scoville Avenue, 

f 1dr I i ¢ 2 iding the ition of additional equipment. 

e Witter Machinery ¢ 8 North Spaulding H. 5S. Campbell, 89 Tioga Street, Buffalo, plans the estab- 
Ave! Cc) f ‘ 1ild one-story brick shop, 37 x lisl nt of a machine and repair shop for automobile work, 
1 ft t & Chris na Avenu R. Hockmuth & Co., and will purchase equipment at an early date. 

D-Cyaens west, Coseage, G5e tne Geneses Comtencrare Bids will be received by the Department of Public Works, 
TY) ( I Edison C 72 West Adams Str t Buffal ntil Dee ld for ten 5-ton tractors, two 5-ton 
Cc ig will build a two-story switch house, x 223 ft caterpillar tractors, and two combination snow plows and 
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dump bodies, for the bureau of streets. William F. Schwartz 
is commissioner. 

The Sodus Gas & Electric Light Co., Sodus. N ze 
disposing of a bond issue of $500,000, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for extensions and improvements in plant 
and system. 

The Buffalo Terminal Electric Co., Electric Building, 
Buffalo, has plans for a new electric terminal on . Bailey 
Avenue, near the line of the New York Central Railroad, 
with main building, 27x 150 ft. The entire project will 
cost $1,500,000, including equipment. Charles R Huntley 
chairman of the board. . 


is 


is 


The Common Council, Akron, N. Y., is said to be plan- 
ning the installation of pumping machinery in connection 
with a proposed sewage system to cost $150,000 

F. L. Carlisle & Co., Inc., 49 Wall Street, New York, has 
acquired a controlling interest in the Ps oples Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Oswego, N. Y., and plan extensions and improve- 
ments. It will be operated by a subsidiary organization 


Work has been started on a 22,000-hp. hydroelectric gen- 
erating plant, in this section. 
C. W. Hughes, 106 West Sawyer Place, Rochester, is 


reported to be in the market for an electrically operated 
wood planer and other woodworking equipment 

The DeLaven Box Corporation, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
recently organized by D. H. DeLaven and associates. will 
acquire a local factory for the manufacture of pasteboard 
box products. Transmission and conve ying equipment will 
be required. 

The E. M. Hause Battery & Electrical Servic« Corpora- 
tion, 16 Fenton Place, Jamestown, N. Y., E. M. Hause. 
general manager, has acquired a four-story and basement 
garage and service building on West Fourth Street. and 
will remodel it for automotive, radio and general electrical 
repair and service work. Lathes, drill presses, air com- 
pressors and other equipment will be required. 

Frank Tronalone, 911-913 Fillmore Street, Buffalo, is in 
the market for an air compressor, small cylinder regrind- 
ing machine and other equipment for a proposed garage 
and service station. 


Cleveland 


December 7, 1925 


Ree tage business is holding up in fair 
volume, although inquiry has fallen off some 
what, which indicates the beginning of the lull that 
usually appears before the holiday season. The 
National Acme Co., during the week, booked an 
order for 25 automatic screw machines from a 
Dayton company which has recently been purchas 
ing considerable equipment. The Oakland Motor 
Car Corporation, Pontiac, Mich., which has a large 
expansion program, continues to buy equipment 
and its orders the past week included several multi- 
ple spindle drilling and boring machines The 
Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleveland, purchased 
a 5-ft. Carlton radial drill and is in the market for 
three or four other machines. 


Steiner Brothers, Lima, Ohio, designing and manufac- 
turing engineers of tools, dies, special machinery, etc., 
recently purchased two shapers, two lathes, two surface 
grinders, one universal grinding machine, one _ vertical 
shaper, two drill presses and one double deck heat treating 
furnace. 

A four-story building, 100 x 200 ft., of the Upson bolt 
and nut works of the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, was 
destroyed by fire the past week. The first floor was 
equipped with cold heading machines which were salvaged, 
but 50 per cent or more of the machinery on the upper 
floors, mostly small bolt threading machines, was a total 
loss. The structure will be replaced as part of the re- 
building program which is now under way. 

The National Steel Barrel Co., 3860 East Ninety-first 
Street, Cleveland, has awarded a general contract to the 
Boldt-Rapp Construction Co., for a one-story factory, 62 x 
183 ft. Charles F. Shriner is president. 

The Akron Standard Mold Machine Co., 1624 Englewood 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio, has placed contract with J. W 
Costigan, Akron, for a one-story factory, 60 x 68 ft. A. J. 
Fleitle is general manager. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has taken bids for an 
80 x 85 ft. airplane hangar to be erected at the Cleveland 
Municipal Airport. Albert Kahn, 1004 Marquette Building, 
Detroit, is the architect and engineer. F 

The Eaton Axle & Spring Co., Cleveland, has placed a 
general contract with the Sam W. Emerson Co., for a 
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one-story factory extension, 80 x 150 ft., at its 140th 
Street plant. The Forest City Structural Steel Co., has 


the contract for the structural steel 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, has awarded a 
general contract to H. J. Speiker & Co., Toledo, for a 


one-story press shop, 51 x 620 ft. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 7 


ees no large individual orders for ma- 
a chine tools have been placed the past week 
total sales reached liberal proportions and many 
manufacturers report new business on a par with 
that in November Automobile builders are less 
active in making purchases and it is not likely 
that they will buy on an extensive scale until 
after the first of the year Railroads, aside from 
the Norfolk & Western, are negligible factors in 
the market The usual seasonal decline in plant 
operations as the holidays approach is not expected 
this year Many shops, including several of the 
more important machine tool builders, are running 
over-time to fill orders which have accumulated in 
the past month. Deliveries on most types of ma 
chines average six to eight weeks. 

Inquiries are brisk and indications point to 
substantial buying of equipment the latter part of 
December. Included in the tools that industrial 
consumers expect to purchase are several unusually 


large machines 


Many railroad and industrial executives attended the 
machine tool exhibit of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. at 
Hamilton, Ohio, on Dec. 1 and also visited local plants the 
past week The Norfolk & Western has bought considerable 
of the equipment on its list and will purchase lathes, drills, 
a planer and several small tools the coming week. The 
Louisville & Nashville is taking bids until Dec. 10 on three 
16-in. portable lathes, while the Florida East Coast Railroad, 
which has an inquiry out for several lathes and drills, is 
not expected to buy until next month 


The Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich., which has purchased 
20 lathes locally in the past month, bought three multi-cut 
lathes the past week. The Yellow Sleeve Valve Mfg. Co., 
East Moline, lll., has taken four large lathes, including a 
crankshaft lathe, and the International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, bought two lathes A local builder sold a large lathe 
to the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. for its Indiana Harbor 
plant The William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Co., Philadelphia, ordered an extension bed gap lathe from 
a Cincinnati manufacturer who booked a similar machine 
for Jersey City delivery. Two Eastern industrial concerns 
each bought an extension bed gap lathe. 

The McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, purchased a 36-in. x 17- 
ft. heavy all-geared engine lathe from the Niles Bement-Pond 
Co. The latter booked two 6-ft. right line radia] drills for 
the Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. The Norfolk & 
Western Railroad bought a large railroad shaper from a 
local builder. The John Steptoe Co. sold a 24-in, motor- 
driven shaper in Memphis, Tenn., a 16-in. shaper in Phila- 
delphia and a similar machine in Richmond, Va. A local 
turret lathe builder received orders for three machines from 
malleable iron companies. A Cincinnati machine tool manu- 
facturer is the purchaser of two turret lathes from a Wis- 
consin builder. The Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, bought a straightening roll, and a local 
company purchased a jig borer Another Cincinnati concern 
bought a Pratt & Whitney tool-room lathe 

The Norwood Engineering Co., manufacturer of tools, 
dies and vacuum rotors, has leased 5000 sq. ft. in the 
Norwood Power Building, Norwood and Fifth Streets, Day- 
ton, Ohio. W. M. Haben is president 

The Lang Tool Co., 105 Perrine Street, Dayton, Ohio, 
manufacturer of sleeper grips, has moved to Norwood and 
Fifth Streets, Dayton, where it will double its production 

The Ohmer Fare Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, is reported 
to be contemplating the construction of an addition to cost 
$50,000. John F. Ohmer is president. 

The Delco Light Co., Dayton, Ohio, has awarded contract 
to H. H. Rupe, Dayton, for an addition to its plant to cost 
$4,000. 

The Board of Education, Cincinnati, plans the installa 
tion Of manual training equipment in its proposed four- 
story Western Hills high school at Bridgetown Pike and 
Ferguson Road to cost $1,000,000, for which plans have been 
filed. Garber & Woodward, Cincinnati, are architects. 
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The Eastern Machinery Co., 408 East Pearl Street, Ci 
nnati, has inquiries out for a gear hobber. vertical milling 
machine, draw-cut shaper, 36-in. swing lathe, with bed fron 
14 to 20 f and other equipment 
The Connors Hoe & Tool Co., 39 East Northwood Avenue 


Columbus, Ohio, is said to be planning the early 


pure 
‘ 


1 
, 
machinery for proposed new plant 


installation in its 


The Kentucky (TJtilities Co.. Louisville, is disposing of a 
portion of the fund to be 


nd improvements in 


nd 3sus f $2,000,000. a 


~” 
2D 
t 


power plants and systen 
Paducah Electric Co 
Paducah, Ky and plans expansion in 


yperated by the Middle West Utilities Co., 72 West 


gt Harry Reid is president 


The company recently acquired the 


this section It is 


Adan 


The Nashville Railway & Light Co., Nashville, Ten 


said to be irranging an extension program for 1926 t 
st about $1.500.000 The work will include enlargements 
the power plant, with installatior f new turbo- gen- 


¢ 


rator, costing $500,000, and a 


0 cost $1 


new automatic power statio 


00.000 with machinery J. P. W. Brown is vice 


nt and general manager 


The Stanton Motors Co., Inc., 841 North High Street 
considering the erection of a 


building, 


Columbus, Ohio. is two-story 


1d basement service, repair and garagé 


reported 


cost $85,000, with equipment G. T. Stanton is president 
nd treasurer. 
The Tennessee Electric Power C Chattanooga, Tenr 





zed the 
hydroe lectric 


ig author early construction of its proposed power 
d 


qaam al gt nerating station on the Toccoa River 


ear Blue Ridge, Ga to cost $3,000,000 with transm 


system 


The United States Engineer, Louisville, will 1 
til Dec. 21 for metal work for navigable pas dam N 
Ohio River 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEI De 7 


slowing down in demand 


1owever, is expected to be short 


juiries indicate that this group will do 


furtl ext ve buying after the annual inventory 
Dp Tool builders are well fortified with orders 
ve difficulty meeting delivery specifications 
rders isually being for quick delivery 

I Pres ce cx Menominee Mich., manufacturer of 

pumps, mine pumps and heavy sawmill machinery 

engaged in an enlargement progran partly to meet 

i for « field equipment An 80-f ad 
the mall! na I ) ng 
i foundry ind | ling { 
I for prod ting nd hiy 
1adit a Ss eing ne 


lia ir ocKS @a 1 ke S ne 
! vy plant 150 x 225 ft I t tw 
x 286 ft has just been purcl il, and s 
will be 1 it once for buildir equipmer 
I ¥ s } ent and gen ma igZe! 
The Milwa Department : a Wo1 pr 
t ma ul 1ddition costing ib > 000 col 
! N h | nt mping sta n [ nu ipal 
or} pla Terra und North Avenues, whi 
n I I r a large machine and servi shop 
l 0 ym additior 60 x 7 ft witl 
\ v t I machine hop id é ther 
7 pipe room nd hlorine 1 ! Tl irchitect 
. Bogner j Milwaukee str t, and tl 1 
t gg el ers, Ca & Dougla 217 West Water Str 
Sp re being made for the boiler requirement 
t } g and asl und coal handling equipment 
\ r 10-ton ek ric traveli ins wi be needed 
J ph Schwada is city engineer 
The R. W Z. Specialty Corporatior Milwaukee, is a 
¥ corporation with an initial capital of $5,000 organized 
Williar Reid Webb and A. H. Zancig to manu- 
fac re automotive pr uct stampings tools ind dies, 
meta patterns and general machine work Arrange 
ments ar being made to lease shop space and purchase 


some new and used tools 


Sixteenth and Canal Streets, 
equip- 

The 
Pierce 


The Hunter Machinery Co., 
machinery and industrial 
addition, 30 x 80 ft 


Brothers, 898 South 


Milwaukee contractors’ 
ment, is building a one-story 
work is Bentley 


Street 
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School Commissioners, 
opened bids Dec. 1 for the 
pre-vocational school at Windlake 
cost about $500,000. The lowest 
contract is the Kroening Construc- 


Tenth 
construc- 


The Board of 
ind Prairie 
tion of the 
and Fifth Avenues, to 


idder for the 


Milwaukee 
Streets, 


Kosciusko 


general 


yn Co., local No date has been set for taking bids on 
the equipment. Frank M. Harbach is business manager 
of the board. 

The Milwaukee Service Parts Co., 1001 Cold Spring 


closed negotiations with the 
Association of Commerce to transfer its 
that city. The Waukesha Fac- 
ry Building Co. has been organized to erect a new shop, 
f x 100 ft., for the use of the Milwaukee concern. The 
will be $50,000. The company manu- 
parts and equipment. 


Milwaukee, has 
Wis., 


headquarters to 


Avenue, 
Waukesha, 


plant and 


nvestment about 


factures automotive accessories, 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Dec. 7. 
TTVWHE Morgan Warehousing Co., Houston, Tex., has work 
nearing completion on the first two units of its plant at 
Houston Carruth Streets, four-stories, to be used 
and refrigerating plant, for storage 


and each 


is a cold storage and 


ind distributing service. Other buildings will be erected 
next year The entire project will cost approximately 
he Colorado Ice Co., Colorado, Tex., is arranging for the 
mn of a one-story ice-manufacturing and cold storage 

» cost $85,000 L. J. Geer is head. 

The Southern Gas Co San Antonio, Tex., operating 
natural gas properties, has arranged for a bond issue of 
$3,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for ex- 
tensions and improvements, including the installation of 


additional L. J 
Tile Co., 


recently 


equipment Snyder is president. 


Inc., 610 East Quincy Steet, 
reorganized with a capital of 
improvements in its plant, including the 
additional brick machinery and other equip- 
replacement A. 8S. Busby heads the 


Brick & 
Tex " 


The Star 
San Antonio, 
$150,000, will 


installation of 


make 


and parts 


ompany 
The Fort Worth & Denver City Railroad Co., Fort 
2ek., i rebuilding the 


Worth, 
portion of its car shops 
recently destroyed by fire with loss esti- 


considering 
at Childress, Tex.., 


mated at $40,000 





The astern Texas Electric Co., Beaumont, Tex., is 
rranging for note issue to total $3,500,000 and common 
on issue for $883,000, the proceeds to be used in part 


for a construction and 


improvement 
plants and 


program, 
additional 


including ex- 


pansion equipment. 


in power 
The City Council, 


of its municipal 


Lucedale, Miss., 
light 
machinery. 


plans the enlargement 
power plant and the 
New equipment will 
waterworks. 

Ga., J. W. 
contract to the 


electric and 
lation of additional 
ilso be installed at the municipal 
" 


The M. & H 


president, has 


Valve Co 
awarded a 
Ant 


, Atlanta, 
general 
iston, Ala., for 


Conway, 
Ogletree 


Construction Co a one-story foundry and 


finishing plant, 100 x 390 ft., to 


cost $75,000. A site was 
icquired recently at Twenty-second and Railroad Streets 
he J J Sirrine Cx Greenville, S. C., is architect and 
eineer 
The Texas & Pacific Railroad Co., Dallas, Tex., plans 
the rebuilding of its pumping station at Loraine, 


Tex., 


recently partially reported at 


destroyed by 
equipment. 


fire, with loss 


$21,000 including 


Vernon Electric & Ice Co., 
ning the 


Vernon, Tex., is said to 
new ice-manufacturing 
age plant to cost about $200,000 with machinery. 
so purposed to remodel and improve the 


construction of a 


present 





ant, viding additional equipment. 
Alabar Power Co., Birmingham, has work under 
i 7 new power dam on the Alabama River, near 
Cherokee Bluff Ala., to form an artificial lake on a 40,000- 


acre tract, to impound 530,000,000,000 The 
plant, with 


$10,000,000 


gal. of 
generating 
capacity of 180,000 hp., and will cost more than 


with 


water 


project will include a hydroelectric 


transmission system 


Dillinghan & 


Alexander, Breckenridge, Tex., are said 
to be arranging for the construction of a new ice-manufac- 
turing plant at Colorado, Tex., to cost $75,000 with 
equipment 

The River Falls Power Co., River Falls, Ala., is plan- 
ning the construction of a third hydroelectric power plant 
near Gantt, Ala., to be known as the O’Neal station, with 


initial capacity of 7500 hp. 


power 


Work on a second hydroelectric 
under construction, to be 
The Southern 


development is now 
early in 1926 


Albany, Ga., is 


. ready 
for service Engineering Co., 


engineer! 
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The Tampa Arctic Ice Co., Bruen & Webb Building, 
Tampa, Fla., is arranging to purchase equipment for in- 
stallation in a local plant, including ice-making machinery, 
three motor-driven cranes, conveying machinery, and acces- 
sory equipment. R. A. Buford, Jr., is president. 


The Anderson Mfg. Co., 803 North Congress Street, 
Jackson, Miss., recently organized under Delaware laws, 
plans the early construction of a new furniture factory in 
the Industrial Heights section, where a 12-acre tract has 
been secured. It will cost about $100,000 with machinery. 
H. L. Rouff is president. 


The Board of Trustees, State Orphans’ Home, Corsicana, 
Tex., has plans for a one-story machine shop at the in- 
stitution, in connection with an addition to the mechanical 
laundry, to cost $21,000 with equipment. 


St. Louis 


Str. Louis, Dec. 7. 
ONTRACT has been let by the Standard Underground Cable 
Co., Arcade Building, St. Louis, for a two-story addition 
to its plant at Silvia Avenue and the Kingshighway, 50 x 90 
ft., to cost $40,000. The Widmer Engineering Co., Laclede 
Gas Building, is engineer. Headquarters are at Seventeenth 
and Pike Streets, Pittsburgh. 


The Electric Public Service Co., Bristow, Okla., has 
arranged a note issue to total $1,000,000, a portion of the 
fund to be used for extensions and betterments in power 
plants and system. R. A. Pratt is president. 


The Farber Fire Brick Co., Vandalia, Mo., operated by 
the Dover Fire Brick Co., Superior Avenue, Cleveland, is 
said to be arranging for the early rebuikiing of the 
portion of its plant destroyed by fire Nov. 25, with loss esti- 
mated at $200,000 including machinery. 


The Norman Milling & Grain Co., Norman, Okla., is com- 
pleting plans for enlargements and improvements in its ice- 
manufacturing plant, including the installation of additional 
machinery, to cost $55,000. J. W. Stansel is superintendent. 


The Liberty Foundry Co., 7600 Vulcan Street, St. Louis, 
manufacturer of iron and steel castings, has awarded a 
general contract to the Austin Co., Chicago, for a two-story 
addition, 32 x 90 ft., to cost $40,000. 


The Southwestern Sash & Door Co., B Street and Maiden 
Lane, Joplin, Mo., has awarded a general contract to George 
W. Miller, 1007 Prospect Avenue, for rebuilding the portion 
of its plant recently destroyed by fire, to be one-story, 100 
x 200 ft., and to cost $65,000 with equipment. 


The St. Louis & Southwestern Railroad Co., St. Louis, 
is reported to be planning extensions and betterments in its 
car and locomotive shops at Pine Bluff, Ark., including new 
buildings and equipment, to cost $125,000. W. S. Handley, 
Tyler, Tex., is chief engineer. 


The Ward Chemical Co., Atco Building, Tulsa, Okla., is 
planning for the purchase of a ball mill, crucibles, electric 
motor and other equipment for installation in its proposed 
plant. William V. Ward, president, is in charge. 


The Board of Education, Lexington, Mo., plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed new 
high school to cost $200,000. J. H. Felt & Co., 300 West 
Forty-seventh Street, Kansas City, Mo., are architects. 


The Coleman Lamp Co., Wichita, Kan., will soon begin 
the construction of a four-story and basement plant, 60 x 130 
ft., to cost $120,000 with machinery. 


The Nebraska Power Co., Omaha, Neb., has made applica- 
tion to dispose of stock for $900,000, the proceeds to be used 
for a proposed hydroelectric power development at Spencer, 
Neb., on the Niobrara River. The power station and 
machinery will cost $500,000. 





Detroit 


Detroit, Dec. 7. 


ENTATIVE plans are being considered by the Grand 

Trunk Railway System, 400 East Jefferson Street, Detroit, 
for a one-story engine house and machine shop at Pontiac, 
Mich., to cost $50,000. J. A. Heaman is chief engineer. 


The Metal Office Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
awarded a general contract to the John McNabb Co., Grand 
Rapids, for a three-story addition to cost $70,000 with 
equipment. 

The Cadillac Motor Car Co., Scotten Avenue, Detroit, 
will break ground for a new one-story assembling plant, 125 
x 750 ft., to cost close to $550,000 with equipment. A new 
administration building will also be built, and the space 
now occupied in the present plant by such department will 
be given over to manufacture as soon a9 the structure is 
completed. Albert Kahn, Inc., Marquette Building, is archi- 
tect and engineer. 
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The Detroit Insulated Wire Co., Detroit, has awarded a 
general contract to the Austin Co., Chicago, for a one-story 
and basement addition, 30 x 40 ft., with extension, 20 x 60 
ft., to cost $30,000. 


The Monroe Auto Equipment & Mfg. Co., Monroe, Mich., 
has filed plans for a one-story plant, 110 x 175 ft., to cost 
$25,000. 

The Muskegon Power & Light Co., Muskegon, Mich., will 
proceed with the construction of a hydroelectric power project 
on the Muskegon River, near Paris Township, to cost $500,000 
with equipment. 

The Triangle Tool & Pattern Co., 207 Brady Avenue, 
Detroit, has awarded a general contract to F. M. Stokes, 
6432 Northfield Avenue, for a one and two-story plant, 50 x 
100 ft., to cost $30,000. Janke, Verman & Kreke, Broadway 
Central Building, are architects. 

The Michigan Sheet Metal Works, Inc., Lansing, Mich., 
has construction under way on a new plant unit for large 
increase in output. Additional machinery will be installed. 


The Almont Mfg. Co., Almont, Mich., manufacturer of 
metal products, castings, etc., has concluded negotiations for 
property at Imlay City, Mich., and will remove its works to 
this place. Work will begin on a one-story foundry at once, 
to be followed by other structures. The present capacity 
will be increased. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, is planning for ex- 
tensions and improvements in its power plant at Bunce Creek, 
near Port Huron, Mich., to cost $1,000,000 with equipment. 
The company plans for the early rebuilding of the portion 
of its Argo power station, Ann Arbor, Mich., destroyed by 
fire Nov. 24, with loss of $40,000. 


The Enterprise Brass Works, Muskegon, Mich., is com- 
pleting plans for an addition, reported to cost $22,000, with 
equipment. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 7. 


HE beginning of distribution of orders by the 

Norfolk & Western Railroad against its list is 
the outstanding feature of the week. On the whole 
the market is quiet, but considerable business is 
pending and inquiries are fairly numerous. Buyers 
are showing a disposition to conserve expenditures 
until after the first of the year 


A preferred stock issue of $4,850,000 is being sold by 
the West Penn Power Co., West Penn Building, Pittsburgh, 
a considerable portion of the proceeds to be uved for ex- 
tensions and improvements in power plants and system. 


Fire, Nov. 30, destroyed a number of buildings at the 
plant of the Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Farmers’ 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, at Layton, Pa. 

The Board of Education, Johnstown, Pa., plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
four-story and basement Garfield junior high school to 
cost $750,000, for which bids have been asked on general 
contract J. BE. Adams, Nemo Building, is architect. 

The United States Engineer, Huntington, W. Va., will 
receive bids until Dec. 14 for four pneumatic riveting ham- 
mers and four pneumatic pacing breakers, circular 65; 
until Dec. 15 for one 3000-gal. capacity cylindrical oil 
storage tank with accessory apparatus, circular 67, and 
until Dec. 16 for 5 dozen carborundum grinding wheels, 
circular 68. 

The Guyan Machine Shops, Logan, W. Va., machinery 
dealers, have inquiries out for ovens, about 48 x 60 in., 
and 7 ft. long, for use with natural gas fuel to a tem- 
perature of 200 deg. Fahr 

Plans are being arranged for a reorganization of the 
Mountain State Window Glass Co., Manning, W. Va., and 
the operation of the local plant on an increased basis for 
the manufacture of sheet glass products. R. M. Alder 
heads the new interests. 

The Board of Education, Wilson, Pa, plans the installa- 
tion of manual] training equipment in a proposed two-story 
and basement junior and senior high school to replace a 
structure recently destroyed by fire. It is estimated to 
cost $200,000. Rasmussen & Weyland, 36 West Forty- 
seventh Street, New York, are architects. Willlam H 
Dusenbury, 1834 Broadway, New York, is mechanical 
engineer. 

The Robert Shaw Co., Greensburg, Pa., operating a 
mechanical works, has begun the erection of a new one- 
story machine shop to give employment to about 100 
additional men. 

John McCoy, Milesburg, Pa. owner of the McCoy & 
Linn furnace, will demolish the plant and use the site 
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The Eastern Machinery Co., 408 East Pearl Street, Ci: The Milwaukee Board of School Commissioners, Tenth 
cinnati, has inquiries out for a gear hobber, vertical milling ind Prairie Streets, opened bids Dec. 1 for the construc- 
machine, draw-cut shaper, 36-in. swing lathe, with bed from tion of the Kosciusko pre-vocational school at Windlake 
14 to 20 ft., and other equipment nd Fifth Avenues, to cost about $500,000. The lowest 
dder for the general contract is the Kroening Construc- 


The Connors Hoe & Tool Co., 39 East Northwood Avenue : 
yn Co., local No date has been set for taking bids on 


Columbus, Ohio, is said to be planning the early purchass 


f machinery for installation in its prom in lant he equipment. Frank M. Harbach is business manager 
mz line y to insté atior its propose new pla 
1. , . f the board. 
The Kentucky Utilities Co Louisville, is disposing of a : S , 7 
bond u f $ 0.00 portion of tl nd ! . The Milwaukee Service Parts Co., 1001 Cold Spring 
l l¢ ol >2,UY 0 ). a »OTLIOT o! ne func to ye ised 


: aa Avenue, Milwaukee, has closed negotiations with the 
The company 1 ntly acg d tl Pad h El . ic C Vaukesha, Wis Association of Commerce to transfer its 
i he ympany ece! Y lire tne aducan Liectric O hl rT . 
du Ky nd pla — ' tion It plant and headquarters to that city. The Waukesha Fac- 
1 ALA ’ ‘ i is XPpansior n this Se ivi : 


operated by the Middle West Utilities Co.. 72 West Adan tory Building Cc. has been organized to erect a new shop, 
Street. Chieag Harry Reid i lent f x 100 ft., for the use of the Milwaukee concern. The 


extensions and improvements in power p 


tei s presider . 
vestment will be about $50,000 The company manu- 
The Nashville Railway cht Co Nia sh vills Tent 
Railwi & Ligh hvil factures automotive accessories, parts and equipment 
said 1 be arranging an extension program for 1926 
cost about $1,500,000 The work will iclude enlargement 
n the power plant, with installation of a new turbo- ge! 


‘ator, costing $500,000, and : rT automatic power stati 
aes anne “ in a a ae a ae Gulf States 


wi machinery 
resider 


and general manager BIRMINGHAM, Dec. 7. 
The Stanton Motors Co., Inc., 841 North High Street ge Morgan Warehousing Co., Houston, Tex., has work 


Columbus, Ohio, is considering the erection of a two nearing completion on the first two units of its plant at 
nd basement service, repair and garage building, reported Houston and Carruth Streets, each four-stories, to be used 
» cost $85,000, with equipment G. T. Stanton is president s a cold storage and refrigerating plant, and for storage 


nd treasurer. nd distributing service Other buildings will be erected 





The Tennessee E tric Power C Chattanooga, Tenr next year The entire project will cost approximately 
as authorized the early construction of its proposed power ; 
lam and hydroelectric generating station on the Toccoa Rive! ( rado Ice Co., Colorad Tex., is arranging for the 
near Blue Ridge, Ga to cost $3,000,000 with story ice ianufacturing and cold storage 
systen $85,000 L. J. Geer is head 

The I é st 3 ‘ Tr . . . . _ . 

ri} I ted Sta I I \ The Southern Gas Co., San Antonio, Tex., operating 
intil Dec. 21 for metal work fo ivigat i d N 


iral gas properties, has arranged for a bond issue of 
$3,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for ex- 
nsior and improvements, including the installation gf 

: dditional equipment L. J. Snyder is president. 
Milwaukee The Star Brick & Tile Co., Inc., 610 East Quincy Street, 
n Antonio, Tex., recently reorganized with a capital of 
150,000, will make improvements in its plant, including the 
HE machine-to market show little change installation of additional brick machinery and other equip- 
7 for equipment holding up well despite ment, and parts replacement A. S. Busby heads the 


sili 7  oiameane expected to be short The Fort Worth & Denver City Railroad Co., Fort Worth, 
ndicate that this group will 4d lex considering rebuilding the portion of its car shops 





fiurt extensive buying after the annual inventory Childress, Tex., recently destroyed by fire with loss esti- 
$40.000 
1 I I ders ar ell fortified with "= 
difficulty meeting delivery specifications The Eastern Texas Electric Co Beaumont, Tex., is 
: ng for note issue to tot 3,500,000 and common 
it A Aé » , ;™“ : 
ie for $883,000, the pro to be used in part 
+ ' nines ‘ u? f i! . . 
l Pre ( Mer . onsti tion and improvement program, including ex- 
| I w on in power plants and additional equipment 
. aad hn. Adal The City Council, Lucedale, Miss., plans the enlargement 
ee . ‘en waned =e ' ng f Ss munk il electric light and power plant and the 
. ound: pl ) ation of additional machinery New equipment will 
inn — ; : so be insti d at the municipal waterworks 


ning ' tory a t als eit ‘ The M. & H. Valve Co., Atlanta, Ga., J. W. Conway, 
warded a general contract to the Ogletree 


The Master ec] ( 78-8 West Water I M Construction Co Anniston, Ala., for a one-story foundry and 








a ‘ . : finishing plant, 100 x 10 ft., to cost $75,000 A site was 
‘ 1 new plant, 150 x 225 ft part tw rie a . ee t Twenty-second and Railroad Street 
\ 1 x 286 ft has just been pur ed nd t on oo a rs Greenville, S. C., is architect and 
wi for } dir - 
E Yolles president und genera managel The Texa & Pacif Railroad Co., Dallas. Tex plans 
} y } ¥ a f sf y rrnT or =f ‘ tT 
Milwau ‘ Department of Publis Work nr ' ebuilding of tS pumping station at Loraine, Tex., 
se iii aie ‘. e ent art y destroyed by fire, with loss reported at 
a atat : s 
Of ding equipment 
‘ ; h I ? 2 j 
" 4 The Verr , + > 7 . r — 
seein, salicea® t Terrace and Nort} \venu whicl ] \ Klectric & Ice Co., Vernon, Tex., is said to 
ncludes pré for a large machine and ser e shoy , Anning ' nstruction of a new ice-manufacturing 
lana call for wiler room addition, ¢ x 170 ft wit nd coid storage plant to cost about $200,000 with machinery. 
sia Tela ' he the machine shop and t ther it i purposed to remodel and improve the present 
ded int ne room and chlorine roon The rchitect we plant viding additional equipment 
ell & Bogner, 445 Milwaukee 5tret ind e i the Alabi Power Co., Birmingham, has work under 
: ails - x | 2 ter Street , ? ‘ - 
- engineer ahill & Dougl iv W W new power dam on the Alabama River, near 
7 ‘ . ‘ eit . d for +} ho 1 r¢ rements c ' es ¢ } ‘ —_ a . 
Spe at ure ! A ror I I Ala., to form an artificial lake on a 40,000- 
bmn the toking and ash und < handling lipment tract t mpound 530,000,000,000 gal. of w iter The 
1 olinst tra wellt u e needed : Roos ‘ 
‘ : r \ \ é ide i yd iectric generating plant, with 
T « : to} ; ic engitr eT aT) tT, f oo ' na ‘ > 2 
oseph Schwada ty ng pacity r 18 id will cost more than $10,000,000 
i R \ ~ y ‘ vi \ . i I I sten 
corporation wit ar tial uy f $5,000 organized Dillinghat & Alexander, Breckenridge, Tex are said 
; A 7 rr ¥ iy Y ‘ y ; + 
Willias i i y W . : am to | irra ing ne construction of a new ice-manufac- 
: re motive rodu I s les url! int ut cC rado Tex., t cost $75,000 with 
net patterns and do eneral macl work equipme! 
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I Rive I Pow Co., River Falls, Ala., is plan- 
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ing tl struction of a third hydroelectric power plant 
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work eing done by Bentley Brothers, 808 South Pierce for service early in 1926 ‘he Southern Engineering Co 
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The Tampa Arctic Ice Co., Bruen & Webb Building, 
Tampa, Fla., is arranging to purchase equipment for in- 
stallation in a local plant, including ice-making machinery, 
three motor-driven cranes, conveying machinery, and acces- 
sory equipment. R. A. Buford, Jr., is president. 


The Anderson Mfg. Co., 803 North Congress Street, 
Jackson, Miss., recently organized under Delaware laws, 
plans the early construction of a new furniture factory in 
the Industrial Heights section, where a 12-acre tract has 
been secured. It will cost about $100,000 with machinery. 
H. L. Rouff is president. 


The Board of Trustees, State Orphans’ Home, Corsicana, 
Tex., has plans for a one-story machine shop at the in- 
stitution, in connection with an addition to the mechanical 
laundry, to cost $21,000 with equipment. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Dec. 7. 
ONTRACT has been let by the Standard Underground Cable 
Co., Arcade Building, St. Louis, for a two-story addition 
to its plant at Silvia Avenue and the Kingshighway, 50 x 90 
ft., to cost $40,000. The Widmer Engineering Co., Laclede 
Gas Building, is engineer. Headquarters are at Seventeenth 
and Pike Streets, Pittsburgh. 


The Electric Public Service Co., Bristow, Okla., has 
arranged a note issue to total $1,000,000, a portion of the 
fund to be used for extensions and betterments in 
plants and system. R. A. Pratt is president. 


The Farber Fire Brick Co., Vandalia, Mo., operated by 
the Dover Fire Brick Co., Superior Avenue, Cleveland, is 
said to be arranging for the early rebuilding of the 
portion of its plant destroyed by fire Nov. 25, with loss esti- 
mated at $200,000 including machinery. 


The Norman Milling & Grain Co., Norman, Okla., is com- 
pleting plans for enlargements and improvements in its ice- 
manufacturing plant, including the installation of additional 
machinery, to cost $55,000. J. W. Stansel is superintendent. 


The Liberty Foundry Co., 7600 Vulcan Street, St. Louis, 
manufacturer of iron and steel castings, has awarded a 
general contract to the Austin Co., Chicago, for a two-story 
addition, 32 x 90 ft., to cost $40,000. 


The Southwestern Sash & Door Co., B Street and Maiden 
Lane, Joplin, Mo., has awarded a general contract to George 
W. Miller, 1007 Prospect Avenue, for rebuilding the portion 
of its plant recently destroyed by fire, to be one-story, 100 
x 200 ft., and to cost $65,000 with equipment. 


The St. Louis & Southwestern Railroad Co., St. Louis, 
is reported to be planning extensions and betterments in its 
car and locomotive shops at Pine Bluff, Ark., including new 
buildings and equipment, to cost $125,000. W. S. Handley, 
Tyler, Tex., is chief engineer. 

The Ward Chemical Co., Atco Building, Tulsa, Okla., is 
planning for the purchase of a bal] mill, crucibles, electric 
motor and other equipment for installation in its proposed 
plant. William V. Ward, president, is in charge. 


The Board of Education, Lexington, Mo., plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed new 
high school to cost $200,000. J. H. Felt & Co., 300 West 
Forty-seventh Street, Kansas City, Mo., are architects. 


The Coleman Lamp Co., Wichita, Kan., will soon begin 
the construction of a four-story and basement plant, 60 x 130 
ft., to cost $120,000 with machinery. 

The Nebraska Power Co., Omaha, Neb., has made applica- 
tion to dispose of stock for $900,000, the proceeds to be used 
for a proposed hydroelectric power development at Spencer, 


power 


Neb., on the Niobrara River. The power station and 
machinery will cost $500,000. 





Detroit 


DerrRoit, Dec. 7. 
ENTATIVE plans are being considered by the Grand 
Trunk Railway System, 400 East Jefferson Street, Detroit, 
for a one-story engine house and machine shop at Pontiac, 
Mich., to cost $50,000. J. A. Heaman is chief engineer. 


The Metal Office Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
awarded a general contract to the John McNabb Co., Grand 
Rapids, for a three-story addition to cost $70,000 with 
equipment. 

The Cadillac Motor Car Co., Scotten Avenue, Detroit, 
will break ground for a new one-story assembling plant, 125 
x 750 ft., to cost close to $550,000 with equipment. A new 
administration building will also be built, and the space 
now occupied in the present plant by such department will 
be given over to manufacture as soon as the structure is 
completed. Albert Kahn, Inc., Marquette Building, is archi- 
tect and engineer. 
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The Detroit Insulated Wire Co., Detroit, has awarded a 
general contract to the Austin Co., Chicago, for a one-story 
and basement addition, 30 x 40 ft., with extension, 20 x 60 
ft., to cost $30,000. 


The Monroe Auto Equipment & Mfg. Co., Monroe, Mich., 

has filed plans for a one-story plant, 110 x 175 ft., to cost 
25,000. 

The Muskegon Power & Light Co., Muskegon, Mich., will 
proceed with the construction of a hydroelectric power project 
on the Muskegon River, near Paris Township, to cost $500,000 
with equipment. 

The 
Detroit, 


Triangle Tool & Pattern Co., 207 Brady Avenue, 
has awarded a general contract to F. M. Stokes, 
6432 Northfield Avenue, for a one and two-story plant, 50 x 
100 ft., to cost $30,000. Janke, Verman & Kreke, Broadway 
Central Building, are architects. 


The Michigan Sheet Metal Works, Inc., Lansing, Mich., 
has construction under way on a new plant unit for large 
increase in output. Additional machinery will be installed. 


The Almont Mfg. Co., Almont, Mich., manufacturer of 
metal products, castings, etc., has concluded negotiations for 
property at Imlay City, Mich., and will remove its works to 
this place. Work will begin on a one-story foundry at once, 
followed by other structures. The present capacity 
will be increased. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, is planning for ex- 
tensions and improvements in its power plant at Bunce Creek, 
near Port Huron, Mich., to cost $1,000,000 with equipment. 
The company plans for the early rebuilding of the portion 
of its Argo power station, Ann Arbor, Mich., destroyed by 
fire Nov. 24, with loss of $40,000. 


The Enterprise Brass Works, Muskegon, Mich., is com- 
pleting plans for an addition, reported to cost $22,000, with 
equipment. 


to be 
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PITTSBURGH, Dec. 7. 


HE beginning of distribution of orders by the 

Norfolk & Western Railroad against its list is 

the outstanding feature of the week. On the whole 
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pending and inquiries are fairly numerous. Buyers 
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The Board of Education, Wilson, Pa, plans the installa- 
tion of manual training equipment in a proposed two-story 
and basement junior and senior high school to replace a 
structure recently destroyed by fire. It is estimated to 
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engineer. 
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E. Scott, 734 St. Paul Street, Montreal, is in the mar- 
ket for miscellaneous tools for a machine shop 


I. Suffrin, 1218 St. Lawrence Street, Montreal, is in the 
market for lathe, planer, etc. 


Bids will be called at the end of this month by R. S 
& W. S. Lea, engineers, 340 University Street, Montreal 
for a hydropower development plant at Coaticook, Que., to 
cost $180,000. 


The Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, Ont., 
has received contract forms and _ specifications, file No 
29077, in connection with the following equipment for the 
Victorian Government, Australia, for use in connection 
with brown coal deposits at Morwell. Two turbo-genera- 
tors developing approximately 7200 kva., and seven 2500 
kva. single-phase transformers; one turbo-generator 4150 
kva. and four 1400 kva. single-phase transformers; oné 
turbo-generator 2850 kva. and four 1000 kva. single-phas« 
transformers; two turbo-generators, 4750 kva. and seven 
1833 kva. single-phase transformers; one turbo-generator 80( 
kva. and seven 3300 kva. single-phase transformers, Switch 
gear for the control of transformers and circuits and 
cranes suitable for handling the turbo-generators and 
transformers are also required. Tenders should be ad- 
dressed to the secretary of the State Electric Commission 
of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia, and will be received 
until April 12 


Foreign 


Bids are being asked by the Public Works Supplies and 
Tenders Committee, Wellington, New Zealand, until Jan 
26, for automatic oil switches, airbrake switches, insulators 
lfghtning arresters, transformers and other electrical equip- 
ment for the Waikato and Lake Coleridge power schemes 


The Iwaya Refrigerating Co., Itchome Ginza, Tokio 
Japan, is planning for the installation of additional ic« 
and refrigerating machinery and will make purchases of 
desired American-type equipment in the near future. In- 
formation is now being solicited. 


The Edison General Italian Electric Co., Milan, Italy, is 
arranging for the sale of a bond issue in the United States 
to total $10,000,000, a considerable portion of the fund to be 
used for extensions in power plants and system J. E 
Aldred, head of Aldred & Co., 42 Wall Street, New York, 
operating public utility properties, is interested in the 
project. 


The Borough Council, Gisborne, New Zealand, W. H 
Buswell, borough engineer, is asking bids, with no stated 
closing time, for electrical equipment for a municipal power 
plant, including Diesel engine, electric alternators, rotary 
converter, switchboard apparatus, ete. Specifications at tl 
office of William Coward & Co., Ltd., 22 Buckingham ( 
London, S.W.1, England. 


é 
rat 


The American Chamber of Commerce in France, 


2 Rue 
Taitbout, Paris, has received an inquiry (K-3198), from a 


local company desiring to get in touch with American 
manufacturers of dredger buckets and bucket pins 


Industrial Finance 


Net sales of the Columbia Steel Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, for the first half of 1925 are reported at $5,513,250 
compared with $7,949,269 for all of 1924. Net operating 
income in six months of 1925 was $753,849, against $862,842 
for 12 months of 1924. After interest and taxes, there re- 
mained $406,277 in the first half of 1925, a rate nearly 
three times that of 1924 and considerably above that of 
1923. Preferred dividend requirements are below the 1925 
earnings. 

Property of the Phoenix Iron Works Co., Meadville, Pa., 
will be sold at public auction on the company’s premises 
Dec. 11, Samuel E. Duff receiver of the company, announces 


factory results from October operations. Net sales were 
$2,761,713, while net earnings, after all charges, including 
interest and depreciation, were $233,485 The company an 
nounces that it is working off low-priced tonnage and 
running into higher-priced business and its earnings position 
may therefore be expected to show improvement, provided 
current satisfactory business is sustained. 


The Trumbull Steel Co Warren, Ohio, reports satis- 


A considerable reduction in profits is shown in the annual 
financial statement of the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., for the year ended Sept. 30. Profits 
for the year stood at $256,388, as compared with $1,925,312 
in the preceding 12-month period. To the profits was added 
interest earned amounting to $232,484, making a total of 
$488,872. Deduction of depreciation at $402,000 and interest 
at $416,644 left a deficit of $329,772, which was increased 
to $854,772 with the payment of the regular dividends on 
the preferred stock, amounting to $525,000. Surplus was 
thereby reduced to $3,049,098, from which was deducted 
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$383.750, being arrears on the preferred 


stock, paid during 
the vear, leaving a balance of $2.655.348 


The G. A. Schacht Motor Truck Co., Cincinnati, manufac- 
turer of automobile trucks and passenger buses, has issued 
$1,000,000 of 6 per cent three-year convertible gold notes, 
which have been purchased by W. E. Hutton & Co., Cincin- 
nati brokers Proceeds are to be added to the working 
capital of the company to care for its growing business 
G. A. Schacht is president and R. K. LeBlond chairman of 
the board 

Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, manu 
facturer of gas, steam and water fittings, reports sales of 
between 10 and 12 per cent in excess of 1924, when the 
company had a net income of $8,800,868, equal to $3.61 a 
share, on the common stock. Directors of the company this 
week placed the common stock on a 6 per cent basis by the 
declaration of a quarterly disbursement of 1% per cent, 
comparing with 5 per cent paid last year 

The Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill reduced accrued dividends on the 
preferred stock to $15.50 a share, with a dividend of 1% 
per cent in addition to the regular quarterly 1% per cent 
disbursement 

The Blaw-Knox Co. has declared extra dividend of 4 per 
cent on the common stock payablk Dec ’4 to stockholders of 
record Dec, 12 

The reorganization committee and preferred stockholders’ 
committee of the Hydraulic Stee] Co., Cleveland, reached an 
agreement at a meeting in Philadelphia the past week which 
is expected to result in the lifting of the receivership and 


the sale of the plants of the Hydraulic company Letters 
have been sent to the preferred stockholders informing them 
of the agreement and urging them to deposit their stock 
with the Guardian Trust Co., Cleveland A petition for the 


sale of the company's plants has been filed in the Federal 
court, a hearing upon which has been set for Dec. 12. The 
reorganization committee has an offer for the West Side 
plant, formerly known as the Cleveland Welding Co., and 
an offer is expected for the East Side plants, one of which 
is engaged in the manufacture of automobile frames The 
plants have been operated by Thomas B. Goodbody since 
Oct. 26, 1923, when the company was placed in receivership 

The Commerce Guardian Trust & Savings Bank, Toledo, 
receiver for the Clydesdale Motor Truck Co., has appointed 
the Industrial Plants Corporation, 25 Church Street, New 
York, professional liquidators, to sell the entire plant and 
equipment of the Clydesdale Motor Truck Co. at Clyde, Ohio 
Up to Sept. 16 of this year, when the receiver was appointed, 
the Clydesdale company was turning out and selling trucks 
at the highest rate in eight years The company occupies a 
modern plant at Clyde with 150,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 


which with machinery and inventory is appraised at more 


Trade Changes 


The Ranson & Orr Co., Dixie Terminal! Building, Cincin- 
nati, has been appointed the exclusive pig iron and coke 
sales agent of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birming- 
ham, in western New York, western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
southern Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky and part of West 
Virginia 


The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. has opened a 
branch sales office in New York at 95 Liberty Street, with 
Lon W. Schafer in charge. This company has also just 


opened a branch sales office in Detroit at 1217 Book Building, 
with Bart C. Young in charge 


Branch Office Representatives of 


The Iron Age c 


Editorial 


Chicago, Otis Bldg .. mR. A. Fiske 
Pittsburgh, Park Bidg........ tgs FP. Tegan 
Cleveland, Guardian Bldg....... Fr. L. Prentiss 
Cincinnati, First National Bank Bidg Burnham Finney 
Boston, Park Square Bidg.... é Gerard Frazar 
Washington, Investment Bidg ‘ -L. W. Moffett 
San Francisco, 320 Market St.. Charles Downes 


Advertising 

Chicago, Otis Bldg...........4++-- ..F. 8. Wayne 
Pittsburgh, Park Bidg...... ae ; W. B. Robinson 
Oleveland, Guardian Bldg... ; Emerson Findley 
Cincinnati, First National Bank Pidg... ...-D. G. Gardner 
>: Boston, Park Square Bldg... ahaa cook BD. Barr 
> Philadelphia, Widener Bldg. . aaeeh Charles Landberg 
Buffalo, Ellicott Sq........-. nenea .B. L. Herman 
Detroit, 78338 Woodward Avé........---+++eee8e: Peirce Lewis 
Hartford, Conn., P. O. Box 81........-.- ..D. CO. Warren 

Northern New Jersey, Hotel Regent, 93 Bleecker St.. 
Newark, NM. J. ..ccccessccccvces senses W, ©, Sweetser 


New York, 239 West Thirty-Ninth St., 
F. W. Schultz, C. L. Rice, EB. Sinnock 
San Francisco, 320 Market St......----0e0e4. W. A. Douglass 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lets, Delivered from Stocks, New York 


fang prices are given for the convenience of small- 
lot buyers whose requirements do not run into mill- 
size orders. 

_ Only base prices can be listed in some cases, due to 
limits of space; other items of a given group are 
deducible from the base price. 


Bars, Shapes and Plates 
Per Lb. 
Bars: 
Refined iron bars, base price.................+. 3.24c. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base..... 7.00c. to 7.25c. 
Soft steel bars, base price......ccccsccccceces $.24c. 
a oi ee ceesesens tl 4.49c. 
a 6a echt peshe ee eedee re cons 3.99c. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 
i i 8. cncccedcesnsbececncenes 8.34c. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % in. 

Dit; Sec eieCitheee bee andes s obese esebenses ee 8.24c. 
Steel plates, % in. and heavier................- 3.34c. 
Merchant Steel 

Per Lb. 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger...........ccccccecs 3.30c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) . . .3.65c. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger................ 4.20c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.6.25c. to 6.75c. 
Open-hearth spring steel ............. 4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
Ne Se ei eae eeueee lb aeuts 4.00c. 
EE ne me 4.50c. | 
Standard tool steel, base price................. 12.00c. 
SA EEL, «cucu we enneeenenwn 15.00c. to 18.00c. 
CE cccccseneaeentesee 20.00c. to 23.00c. 
High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten............ 70c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Per Lb. 
I i sae Fa ca ees es ie 3.89c. 
SC ib cae eabievioun ois atail «kas wwace haan 3.94c. 
EE cath gma taalegidia ats in latnisln Ca as ee Bea ee ok ae 3.99c. 
DM ich a baeukbiit chin’ hea tokee ke Ehkae ws enek 4.09c 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Long Terne 
C. R. One Pass Sheets 
Per Lb Per Lb 
Nos. 18 to 20 .... ..9.95¢e. to 4.10c. 5.75c. 
Nos. 22 and 24 .. . -4.20c. to 4.35c. 5.90c. 
No. 26 .. -4,.25¢. to 4.40c. 6.05c. | 
No. 28* .. -4.35¢. to 4.50c. 6.35c. 
No. 30 ..4.55¢e. to 4.70c. 6.85e. 
Galvanized 
Per Lb. 
No. 14 .. . .4.45¢. to 4.60c 
No. 16 .... ; ..4.60c. to 4.75c. 
Nos. 18 and 20 ........ . 4.75¢. to 4.90c. 
Nos. 22 and 24 .4.90c. to 5.05c. 
as skreeh wae eee . -5.05c. to5.20c. 
No. 28* iia ..-5.35¢c. to 5.50c. 
No. 30 . .5.85e. to 6.00c. 
*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher per 100 Ib 
Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Galv Black Galv 
% in. Butt.... 46 29} % in. Butt.... 4 +19 
% in. Butt... 51 87 | % in. Butt.... 11 + 9 
1-3 in. Butt... 53 89 | 1-1% in. Butt 14 + 6 
2%-6 in. Lap.. 48 35 | 2-in. Lap..... 5 +14 
7&8 in. Lap.. 44 17 | 3-6 in. Lap... 11 + 6 
11&12in. Lap. 37 12| 7-12in.Lap... 3 +16 


Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 30 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
80, 20, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Steel Wire 


Base PrIcEt ON No. 9 GaGe AND COARSER Per Lb. 
BE OED nc ccteeese> OS 
ee a a Sr uw eceseks Wis tail 4.50ce. 
Galvanized, annealed . .5.15e. 
Coppered, basic oie .5.15e. 
Tinned, soft Bessemer ................ ..6.15e. 


+Regular extras for lighter gage 


The prices which are quoted below are those at 
which small lots may be bought, whether from job- 
bers’ or other stocks. ; 

Complete market reports and prices on large ship- 
ments from mills will be found where under “Iron 
and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 
 ... Sereeeeeeereee 19%c. to 20%c. 
High brass wire ........-+-+esesee0- 19%c. to 20%c. 
TO ee ween ence oh On WRC 17%c. to 18 %c. 
Brass tube, brazed .......cccsscccces 27%c. to 28%c. 
Brass tube, seamless ..........-++-++> 24 c. te 25 c. 
Copper tube, seamless.........---+++: 24%c. to 25%c. 





Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 22%c. to 23%c. per Ib. 


base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
over hot rolled. 


Tin Piates 

Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
Grade Grade Prime Seconds 
“AAA” = 80 Ib.. .$6.15 $5.90 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 Ib... 6.30 6.05 
14x20 14x20 100 Ib... 6.45 6.20 
IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC... 6.65 6.40 
IX.. 12.85 10.85 i... Tae 7.60 
IXX.. 14.40 12.55 IXX... 9.00 . 8.75 
IXXX.. 15.75 13.85 IXXX.. .10.35 10.10 
IXXXX.. 17.00 15.05 he & © GEES 11.10 

Terne Plates 
14 x 20 
ee. ee een Serr $6.85 to $7.75 
aD: CREO oan sccrraceeeesnaasee 10.00 to 10.25 
a. DORE vccpcesveviencsavevenl 11.75 to 12.00 
eer rT 13.00 to 13.65 
oe. rere ree ee 10.00 
Tin 
REN CONE. on 5 cig eke cree ai wh Sle Oe 65c. to 65%c. 
MP o5+4cxeavviandcaesvabiasaeenbneene 69c. to 69%c. 
Copper 

Lake ingot Cee ewes cecdeeooeesaceneneocecee ee ee 15 ¢. 
EEN: o.ssc.0 wh dew ease ew aw es lnae aol ee Rae 14%c. 
DRM 6cchuushe bck eu aee ene eau ees in ae 14%ce. 

Spelter and Sheet Zine 
TONED GONE vic cc ackancocdnstnecaae 9%c. to 10c. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 13%c.; open,13 %c. 

Lead and Solder* 

ATER DI MOR mics kicencs ocean 10%e. to 12%e. 
RHINE. 50 cc bina wcla die eae tie ee 12%c. to 13%c. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed................... 40%c. 
i SGD ig bas 00500 cok edbadeewexeoe el 37 %e. 
NE NE kn ok iciennskeovanmas sasere cel 30%c. 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


Olt: CUR, OOF OP. 66cdaeixdcvtdovneuand 68c. to 72c. 
Commercial grade, per Ib. ................ 30c. to 35c. 
Antimony 
DEG . inneesangateeesnenawanesounl 21%c. to 22%c. 


Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), ingots for remelting, per lb 30%4c. to 31c. 


Old Metals 


The market is lower. Dealers’ buying prices are as 


follows : 
ts 
- ’ Per Lb. 
| Copper, heavy crucible .............cccccccccccs 11.75 
SE WD. ov no v.60 « b'e-n0 oh oede baal 11.50 
SOG Ce OOUOURS oa eancvcccnccccvecceaccch 9.25 
eit hi owas oe wes akc fal 7.00 
iva. s 66 ks vince enuyadece 6.00 
Heavy machine composition .................e.. 8.75 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings..................65. 8.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.......... 8.00 
EE Gob bn seb bien ee oUhaborewextet meer 8.00 
DE ae ew lace dh boss cecseedel cc eee 6.00 
ME SMCS Sauda whG bode vnc sdccoswscticen cae 5.25 
6 Coninee svc 6due seen eoak scene 20.00 
Eg. cceceac cnscecccsnc lee 20.00 
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